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“When I heard this I took two of my aides-de-camp, Major George A. Forsyth and Captain Joseph 
O'Keeffe, and with twenty men from the escort started for the front.”—From THe PERsonaL MEMorRs OF 


P. H. Sueripan, vol. ii., chapter iii., page 80. 


N the summer of 18641 was on detached 
| duty as an acting aide on the staff of 
Major-General Philip H. Sheridan, then 
in command of the Army of the Shenan- 
doah. Iwas one of two officers who rode 
to the front with him ‘from Winchester 
down” on the 19th of October, 1864, the 
day of the battle of Cedar Creek, and I 
purpose to tell the story of the ride from 
its inception to the close of the day on 
which it ended. I shall give, in sequence, 
the orders which practically compelled 
his absence from his army, show that he 
lost no time in returning to it, and state 
in detail his orders to me on the field of 
battle, and, to the best of my ability, show 
the condition of affairs as they existed on 
his reaching the army. If I am com- 
pelled to give myself undue prominence, 
please recollect that on the field I was 
only one of many aides sent here and 
there by the commanding general, and I 
can only tell of what passed between us, 
and what happened immediately under 
my own eye. 

It seemed as though the campaign in 
the valley of the Shenandoah in the year 
1864 was practically over. Twice within 
four days General Sheridan had attacked 
and defeated the Confederate army under 
General Early: first, on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, at the crossing of Opequon Creek, 
in front of Winchester, Virginia, and 
again at Fisher’s Hill, twenty-two miles 
further up the valley, on the 22d day of 
the same month. Both victories had been 
wrung from the enemy by dint of hard 
fighting and good judgment on the part 
of the commanding general of the United 
States forces, and his reputation as the 
commander of an army was now seem- 
ingly as secure as the bri .ant record he 
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had already made as a brigade, division, 
and corps commander. 

The Federal troops lay quietly in camp 
in fancied security near Strasburg, just 
in rear of Cedar Creek, one of the trib- 
utaries of the Shenandoah River, and the 
shattered forces of the enemy were sup- 
posed to be somewhere in the vicinity of 
Gordonsville, Virginia; but the Confed- 
erate general, Jubal A. Early, was a sol- 
dier unused to defeat, a bitter enemy and 
a desperate foe, and, as later events went 
to show, an officer willing to risk his all 
on the mere possibility of regaining, by a 
sudden and unexpected blow, tke lost 
prestige of himself and army. In my 
opinion, but for the opportune arrival of 
General Sheridan on the field of battle, 
there is no reasonable doubt that he would 
have succeeded in accomplishing his ob- 
ject. 

So well satisfied was General Grant 
with the result of General Sheridan’s 
campaign in the Shenandoah Valley that 
he thought he could with safety largely 
detach from the Army of the Shenan- 
doah, and accordingly had directed that 
the Sixth Army Corps be returned to its 
old place with the Army of the Potomac, 
and he also contemplated withdrawing 
one division of the Nineteenth Army 
Corps to another field of duty. It may 
be as well to state here that there were 
only two divisions of the Nineteenth Corps 
with the Army of the Shenandoah, the 
other division being on duty in Louisiana. 

Accordingly, on the 12th of October, 
orders were issued directing the Sixth 
Corps to march to Alexandria, Virginia, 
by the way of Ashby’s Gap, and on the 
13th instant it started, but events devel- 
oped that induced General Sheridan to be- 
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lieve that it was possible that General 
Early had been re-enforeed, and he or- 
dered it back the next day, especially as 
in addition to said developments he re- 
ceived the following telegram from Gen- 
eral Halleck, the Chief of Staff of the 
Army: 

October 12, 1864—12 ™. 
Major-General Sheridan, Strasburg : 

General Grant wishes a position taken far 
enough south to serve as a base for future op- 
erations upon Gordonsville and Charlottesville. 
It must be strongly fortified and provisioned. 
Some point in the vicinity of Manassas Gap 
would seem best suited for all purposes. Col- 
onel Alexander, of the Engineers, will be sent 
to consult with you as soon as you connect 
with General Augur. 

H. W. HALLeEcK, 
Major-General and Chief of Staff. 


He informed the Chief of Staff of his 
action regarding this corps in the follow- 
ing despatch: 


Wasuaineton, D. C., 


Cepar Crerk, Va., 
October 13, 1864—9.30 a.m. 
Maj. Gen. H. W. Halleck, Chief of Staff: 

Your telegram dated 12 mM. October 12 re- 
ceived. If any advance is to be made on Gor- 
donsville and Charlottesville, it is not best to 
send troops away from my command, and I 
have therefore countermanded the order di- 
recting the Sixth Corps to march to Alexan- 
dria. I will go over and see General Augur 
and Colonel Alexander, and communicate with 
you from Rectortown. 

P. H. SHERIDAN, Major-General. 


And also despatched General Augur as 
follows: 


Cepar Creek, October 13, 1864. 
GENERAL,—News received from Washington 
since I wrote you last night make it necessary 
for you to hold on to your present position at 
Rectortown. I will try and get over and see 
you either this evening or to-morrow. 
P. H. SHERIDAN. 


On the 14th he received the two fol- 

lowing telegrams: 
War Department, Wasninertoy, D. C., 
October 13, 1864. 
Major-General Sheridan 
(Care of General Augur): 

If you can come here a consultation on sev- 
eral points is extremely desirable. I propose 
to visit General Grant, and would like to see 
you first. EDWIN M. STANTON, 

Secretary of War. 
Wasuineton, D. C., October 13, 1864—5 p.m. 
(Via Rectortown and Harper's Ferry.) 
Major-General Sheridan, Cedar Creek : 

The Secretary of War wishes you to come to 
Washington for consultation if you can safely 
leave your command. General Grant’s wishes 
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about holding a position up the valley as 4 
basis against Gordonsville, etc., and the difi 
culty of wagoning supplies in the winter, ma 
change your views about the Manassas (a 
road. H. W. HA.Lveck, 
Major-General and Chief of Staff. 


The same day he wrote General Augu) 

as follows: 
Cepar Crerk, October 14, 1864—3.30 p.m, 

Major-General Augur, Rectortown : 

GENERAL,—I got ready to go over and se 
you yesterday, and was on the point of start 
ing when a force of rebel cavalry made its a) 
pearance in my front. I had sent a brigade, 
700 strong, to go across the Shenandoah to es 
tablish a signal-station on the mountains t 
the left of Strasburg. The rebel cavalry 
opened three pieces of artillery on the part) 
I started a cavalry division across the cree] 
on the Back road, and Crook sent a small di 
vision over toward Fisher’s Hill for the pu 
pose of developing the enemy’s force. Up to 
that time he had shown nothing but cavalry. 
As Crook’s force pushed out, after crossing the 
creek toward Strasburg, the enemy moved out 
a strong infantry line of battle. After ski: 
mishing for some time, Crook’s command fe!! 
back to the north side of the creek. The in 
dications last night were that the enemy were 
in foree—infantry and cavalry, with artillery. 
The Sixth Army Corps, which started yester 
day morning to march to Alexandria, was 
stopped and ordered back to Front Royal. It 
did not succeed in reaching Front Royal last 
night, but camped at Millwood. This corps 
was ordered up here this a.M., and reached 
this point about 12 M. to-day. During the 
night the enemy fell back. J had made a 
rangements to attack. I have not as yet made 
up my mind as to the intention of the enemy 
in making this move. I rather think that 
Early expected to find only Crook’s command 
here. He was under the impression that | 
had gone over to the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad, to operate on that line. Colone! 
Powell’s division of cavalry is at Front Royal. 
You had better continue your work on the 
railroad. If required, I will send over more 
troops. I am very anxious to see you, and 
will try to get over to you as scon as I possi- 
bly can. P. H. SHERIDAN, Major-General. 

The earnest desire for his presence in 
Washington is evident from the follow- 
ing telegram: 

War Department, WASHINGTON, 
October 14, 1864. 

Major-General Augur, Rectortown : 

Has General Sheridan reached you yet? 

EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 

On the 15th of October I was directed 
by Colonel J. W. Forsyth, General Sher- 
idan’s chief of staff, to accompany the 
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commanding general, but I had no idea 
where he was going, and I had learned 
that it was useless to ask questions. I 
found, however, that only four of the 
staff were to go with him, viz., Colonel 
J. W. Forsyth, Captains M. V. Sheridan 
and Joseph O'Keeffe, and myself. We 
took the road to Front Royal, accompa- 
nied by a large body of cavalry, and 
stopped at a farm-house that night. The 
next morning we again took up the march 
to Front Royal. While stopping near 
this place the general received from Gen- 
eral Wright the following despatch : 
Heapquarters Mippie Mitirary Drvisron, 
October 16, 1864. 
Maj. Gen. P. H. Sheridan, 
Commanding Middle Military Division : 
GENERAL, —I inclose you dispatch which 
explains itself. If the enemy should be stronig- 
ly re-enforced in cavalry, he might, by turning 
our right, give us a great deal of trouble. I 
shall hold on here until the enemy’s move- 
ments are developed, and shall only fear an 
attack on my right, which I shall make every 
preparation for guarding against and resist- 
ing. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. G. WRIGHT, 
Major-General, Commanding. 


(Enclosure. } 
Lieutenant-General Early : 
Be ready to move as soon as my forces join 
you and we will crush Sheridan. 
LONGSTREET, Lieutenant-General. 


This message was taken off the rebel 
signal-flag on Three-Top Mountain. 
He replied to it as follows: 
Heapquarters Mippte Mitirary Division, 
Front Roya, October 16, 1864. 
Maj. Gen. H. G. Wright, 
Commanding Sixth Army Corps: 
GENERAL,—The cavalry is all ordered back 
to you; make your position strong. If Long- 
street’s dispatch is true, he is under the im- 
pression that we have largely detached. I will 
go over to Augn.’, and may get additional news. 
Close in Colonel Powell, who will be at this 
point. If the enemy should make an advance, I 
know you will defeat him. Look well to your 
ground and be well prepared. Get up every- 
thing that can be spared. I will bring up 
all I can, and will be up on Tuesday, if not 
sooner. P. H. SHERIDAN, Major-General. 


From this place we proceeded to Rector- 
town, arriving there about noon. The 
following telegraphic despatches are self- 
explanatory: 

Wasnineton, D. C., October 16, 1864. 
Major-General Augur, Rectortown : 
It is impossible to say how far the road is 


to be repaired till we can have an interview 
with General Sheridan 
H. W. HALLECK, 
Major-General and Chief of Staff. 
Rectrortown, Va., October 16, 1864. 
Major-General Halleck, Chief of Staff: 

General Sheridau just arrived here. 

C. C. AuGuR, Major-General. 
Recrortown, Va., October 16,1864—1.50 p.m. 
Major-General Halleck, Chief of Staff: 

I have no cipher clerk here. An intercept- 
ed signal dispatch would indicate that Long- 
street was marching to join Early with con- 
siderable force, and was not far off. Have 
you heard that any rebel force has been de- 
tached from Richmond? Cipher dispatches 
sent me yesterday or day before, via this place, 
were lost. 

P. H. SHERIDAN, Major-General. 


Wasarneton, D. C., October 16, 1864—4 p.m. 
Major-General Sheridan, Rectortown : 

General Grant says that Longstreet brought 
with him no troops from Richmond, but I have 
very little confidence in the information col- 
lected at his headquarters. If you can leave 
your command with safety come to Washing- 
ton, as I wish to give you the views of the 
authorities here. 

H. W. HALLECK, 
Major-General and Chief of Staff. 


From the above despatches it will be 
seen that General Sheridan could not 
well ignore the request of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army and of the Secretary of 
War to go to Washington. In fact, the 
statement of the Secretary of War, that 
he was only awaiting his (Sheridan’s) ar- 
rival in order to confer with him prior 
to taking his own departure to confer 
with General Grant, practically settled 
the question. We puslied on from Ree- 
tortown, through Manassas Gap, to the 
terminus of the railroad then being in 
process of reconstruction, where we took 
the cars, with our respective mounts, for 
Washington, reaching the city at a fairly 
early hour in the morning of the 17th in- 
stant. After a hasty breakfast at Wil- 
lard’s Hotel, General Sheridan went at 
once to the War Department, and had a 
lengthy interview with the Chief of Staff 
of the Army and the officials of the War 
Department, returning to the hotel short- 
ly after twelve o'clock. We had lunch 
on his arrival, and then went immediate- 
ly to the Baltimore and Ohio depot, where 
a special train was awaiting us, and at 
once started for Martinsburg. This train 


was provided by order of the War De- 
partment at General Sheridan’s especial 
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request, in order that no unnecessary time 
should be lost in his return to the army. 
The Chief of Staff of the Army sent the 
following despatch regarding the inter- 
view to General Grant: 

WasnHincron, October 17, 1864—12.30 p.m 
Lieutenant-General Grant, City Point: 

General Sheridan has just been here. He 
has not yet fully decided about the Manassas 
road, but will do so in a day ortwo. He has 
gone back, with Colonels Alexander and Thom, 
to make a fuller reconnaissance. ... 

H. W. HALLECK, 
Major-General and Chief of Staff. 


We arrived at Martinsburg after dark, 
where we found an escort which had been 
ordered there to meet us.* Early the next 
morning we started by the valley turn- 
pike for Winchester, twenty-eight miles 
distant, reaching there about three in the 
afternoon. We had with us on the ride 
Colonels Alexander and Thom, of the 
Engineer Corps, who had accompanied the 
general from Washington under special 
instructions from the War Department. 

After lunch at the headquarters of 
Colonel Oliver Edwards, who was in com- 
mand at Winchester, I accompanied Gen- 
eral Sheridan and Colonels Alexander 
and Thom on an extended and careful 


survey of the country in the immediate 


vicinity of the town. We rode over the 
ground thoroughly, and it was dark ere 
we returned. I heard the matter of Win- 
chester, as an available point of defence 
in case the Army of the Shenandoah was 
heavily depleted of its infantry, discussed 
freely; but I do not think the consensus 
of opinion was in its favor. Immediate- 
ly on his arrival at Colonel Edwards’s 
headquarters, General Sheridan had sent 
a despatch by courier to General Wright, 
at Cedar Creek, notifying him of his re- 
turn thus far, and requesting any infor- 
mation 0? importance be sent him. Dur- 
ing the evening a courier brought word 
from General Wright saying that all was 
quiet, and that he had ordered a strong 
reconnoissance to go and develop the en- 
emy’s position. So we all went to bed 
without any thought of what awaited us. 

In the morning, about daylight, word 
was brought from tle picket-line south 
of Winchester of heavy firing at the 
front. General Sheridan interviewed the 


* Captain M. V. Sheridan was left at this place 
to bring to the front some members of Congress 
who were coming up to visit the Army of the Shen- 
andoah. 
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officer who brought the information and 
decided that it must be the result of the 
reconnoissance that General Wright had 
notified him the night before was to take 
place this morning. Little apprehension 
was occasioned by the report. After 
breakfast, probably nearly or quite nine 
o'clock, we mounted and rode at a walk 
through the town of Winchester to Mill 
Creek, a mile south of the village, where 
we found our escort awaiting us. 

We could occasionally hear the far- 
away sound of heavy guns, and as we 
moved out with our escort behind us I 
thought that the general was becoming 
anxious. He leaned forward and listened 
intently, and once he dismounted and 
placed his ear near the ground, seeming 
somewhat disconcerted as he rose again 
and remounted. We had not gone far, 
probably not more than a mile, when, at 
the crest of a little hill on the road, we 
found the pike obstructed by some supply 
trains which had started on their way to 
the army. They were now halted and 
seemingly in great confusion. Part of 
the wagons faced one way, part the other: 
others were half turned round, in posi- 
tion to swing either way, but were huddled 
together, completely blocking the road. 

Turning to me, the general said, ‘‘ Ride 
forward quickly and find out the trouble 
here and report promptly.” I rode rapid- 
ly to the head of the train and asked for 
the quartermaster in charge, and was told 
he had gone up the road a short distance. 

On reaching him, I found him convers 
ing with a quartermaster-sergeant. They 
informed me that an officer had come 
from the front and told them to go back 
at once, as our army had been attacked at 
daylight, defeated, and was being driven 
down the valley. The officer, they said, 
had gone back toward the front after 
warning them to come no further. 

Galloping back, I made my report. 
‘Pick out fifty of the best-mounted men 
from the escort,”’ was the response. Rid- 
ing down the column, with the aid of one 
of the officers of the regiment, this was 
soon accomplished, and I reported with 
the selected men., Turning to his chief 
of staff, Colonel J. W. Forsyth, the gen- 
eral said something regarding certain in- 
structions he had evidently been giving 
him, and then said to me, ‘‘ You and 
Captain O'Keeffe will go with me”; and 
nodding good-by to the other gentlemen 
of our party, with whom he had probably 
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been conferring while I was making up 
the cavalry detail, he turned his horse’s 
head southward, tiglitened the reins of his 
bridle, and with a slight touch of the 
spur he dashed up the turnpike and was 
off. A yard in rear, and side by side, 
Captain O'Keeffe and myself swept after 
him, while the escort, breaking from a 
trot to a gallop, came thundering on be- 
hind. 

The distance from Winchester to Cedar 
Creek, on the north bank of which the 
Army of the Shenandoah lay en ‘amped, 
is a little less than nineteen miles. The 
general direction was west of south, and 
the road to it, by way of the valley pike, 
ran directly through the road-side ham- 
lets of Milltown, Kearnstown, Newtown, 
and Middletown. Our army was en- 
camped four miles south of Middletown. 
The Shenandoah Valley turnpike, over 
which we were now speeding, was for- 
merly a well-built macadamized road, laid 
in crushed limestone, and until the ad- 
vent of the war had been kept in excel- 
lent condition. Even now, though worn 
for three years past by the tread of con- 
tending armies with all the parapherna- 
lia of war as they swept up and down 
the valley, it was a fairly good road; but 
the army supply-trains, ammunition- 
wagons, and artillery had worn it into 
deep ruts in places, and everywhere the 
dust lay thick and heavy on its surface, 
and powdered the trees and bushes that 
fringed its sides, so that our galloping 
column sent a gray cloud swirling behind 
us. It was a golden sunny day that had 
succeeded a densely foggy October morn- 
ing. The turnpike stretched away, a 
white, dusty line, over hill and through 
dale, bordered by fenceless fields, and past 
farm-houses and empty barns and strag- 
gling orchards. Now and then it ran 
through a woody copse, with here and 
there a tiny stream of water crossing it, 
or meandering by its side, so clear and 
limpid that it seemed to invite us to pause 
and slake our thirst as we sped along our 
dusty way. On either side we saw, 
through the Indian-summer haze, the dis- 
tant hills covered with woods and fairly 
ablaze with foliage; and over all was the 
deep blue of a cloudless Southern sky, 
making it a day on which one’s blood 
ran riot and he was glad of health and life. 

Within a mile we met more supply- 
trains that had turned back, and the gen- 
eral stopped long enough to order the offi- 
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cer in charge to halt, park his trains just 
where he was, and await further instruc- 
tions. Then on we dashed again, only to 
meet, within a few moments, more supply- 
trains hurrying to the rear. The general 
did not stop, but signalling the officer in 
charge to join him, gave him instructions 
on the gallop to park his train at once, 
and use his escort to arrest and stop all 
stragglers coming from the army, and to 
send back to the front all well men who 
might drift to him, under guard if neces- 
sary. 

Searcely had we parted from him and 
surmounted the next rise in the road when 
we came suddenly upon indubitable evi- 
dence of battle and retreat. About a mile 
in advance of us the road was filled and 
the fields dotted with wagons and men 
belonging to the various brigade, division, 
and corps headquarters, and in among 
them officers’ servants with led horses, 
and here and there a broken ambulance, 
sutlers’ supply-trains, a battery forge or 
two, horses and mules hastily packed with 
officers’ mess kits, led by their cooks, and 
now and then a group of soldiers, evi- 
dently detailed enlisted men attached to 
the headquarters trains. In fact, this was 
the first drift-wood ofa flood just beyond 
and soon to come sweeping down the road. 
Passing this accumulation of débris with 
arush by leaving the pike and galloping 
over the open fields on the side of the 
road, we pushed rapidly on; but not so 
quickly but that we caught an echoing 
cheer from the enlisted men and servants, 
who recognized the general, and shouted 
and swung their hats in glee. 

Within the next few miles the pike and 
adjacent fields began to be lined and 
dotted everywhere with army wagons, 
sutlers’ outfits, headquarters supply-trains, 
disabled caissons, and teamsters with led 
mules, all drifting to the rear; and now 
and then a wounded officer or enlisted 
man on horseback or plodding along on 
foot, with groups of straggling soldiers 
here and there among the wagon-trains, 
or in the fields, or sometimes sitting or 
lying down to rest by the side of the road, 
while others were making coffee in their 
tin cups by tiny camp-fires. Soon we 
began to see small bodies of soldiers in 
the fields with stacked arms, evidently 
cooking breakfast. As we debouched into 
the fields and passed around the wagons 
and through these groups, the general 
would wave his hat to the men and point 
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to the front, never lessening his speed as 
he pressed forward. It was enough; one 
elance at the eager face and familiar black 
horse and they knew him, and starting to 
their feet, they swung their caps around 
their heads and broke into cheers as he 
passed beyond them; and then, gathering 
up their belongings and shouldering their 
arms, they started after him for the front, 
shouting to their comrades further out in 
the fields, ‘‘ Sheridan! Sheridan!” waving 
their hats, and pointing after him as he 
dashed onward; and they too compre- 
hended instantly, for they took up the 
cheer and turned back for the battle-field. 

To the best of my recollection, from the 
time we met the first stragglers who had 
drifted back from the army, his appear- 
ance and his cheery shout of ‘‘ Turn 
back, men-——turn back! Face the other 
way!” as he waved his hat towards the 
front, had but one result: a wild cheer 
of recognition, an answering wave of the 
cap. In no case, as I glanced back, 
did I fail to see the men shoulder their 
arms and follow us. I think it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that as he dashed on 
to the field of battle, for miles back the 
turnpike was lined with men pressing 
forward after him to the front. 

So rapid had been our gait that nearly 
all of the escort, save the commanding 
officer and a few of his best -mounted 
men, had been distanced, for they were 
more heavily weighted, and ordinary 
troop horses could not live at such a 
pace. Once we were safe among our 
own people, their commander had the 
good sense to see that his services were 
no longer a necessity, and accordingly 
drew rein and saved his horses by follow- 
ing on at a slow trot. Once the general 
halted a moment to speak to an officer 
he knew and inquire for information. 
As he did so he turned and asked me to 
get him a switch; for he usually rode 
sarrying a light riding-whip, and further- 
more he had broken one of the rowels of 
his spurs. Dismounting, I cut one from 
a near-by way-side bush, hastily trimmed 
it, and gave it him. ‘‘ Thanks, Sandy,” 
said he, and as we started again he struck 
his splendid black charger Rienzi a slight 
blow across the shoulder with it, and he 
at once broke into that long swinging 
gallop, almost a run, which he seemed to 
maintain so easily and so endlessly—a 
most distressing gait for those who had 
to follow far. These two words of thanks 


were nearly the only ones he addressed 
to me until we reached the army; but my 
eyes had sought his face at every oppor- 
tunity, and my heart beat high with hope 
from what I saw there. As he galloped 
on his features gradually grew set, as 
though carved in stone, and the same 
dull red glint I had seen in his piercing 
black eyes when, on other occasions, tle 
battle was going against us, was there 
now. Occasionally Captain O'Keeffe and 
myself exchanged a few words, and we 
waved our hats and shouted to the men 
on the road and in the fields as we passed 
them, pointing to the general and sec- 
onding as best we could his energetic 
shout: ‘‘Turn back, men—turn back! 
Face the other way!’ Now and then I 
would glance at the face of my compan- 
ion, Captain O'Keeffe, whose gray - blue 
eyes fairly danced with excitement at the 
prospect of the coming fray; for if ever a 
man was a born soldier and loved fight- 
ing for chivalry’s sake, it was that gal- 
lant young Irish gentleman Captain Joe 
O’Keeffe.* 

Each moment that we advanced the 
road became more closely clogged with 
stragglers and wounded men, and here 
the general suddenly paused to speak to 
one of the wounded officers, from whom 
I judge he got his only correct idea of 
the attack by the enemy at dawn, the 
crushing of our left, and the steady out- 
flanking that had forced our army back 
to where it was at present, for I caught 
something of what the officer said, and 
his ideas seemed to be clear and concise. 
This pause was a piece of rare good for- 
tune for me, for my orderly happened to 
be by the side of the road with my led 
horse, and in a trice he changed my sad- 
dle, and I rejoined the general ere he was 
a hundred yards away, with all the ela- 
tion that a fresh mount after a weary one 
inspires in the heart of a cavalryman. 

Within a comparatively short distance 
we came suddenly upon a field-hospital 
in a farm-house close to the road beyond 
Newtown, where the medical director had 
established part of his corps. Just ahead 
of us the road was filled with ambulances 

* Captain O'Keeffe had been a soldier in the 
Pope’s guard, and was, I think,a relative of the 
Bishop of Cork. He came to this country, tender- 
ing his sword to the government, and was made an 
aide-de-camp. He resigned this position to become 
Major of the Second New York Cavalry, and was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Five Forks, April 
1, 1865. 
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containing wounded men, who were be- 
ing carried into the house to be operated 
upon, while outside of the door along the 
foot-path lay several dead men, who had 
been hastily placed there on being taken 
from the stretchers. The vicinity was 
dotted with wounded men, sitting or ly- 
ing down or standing around, waiting to 
have their wounds dressed, while the sur- 
geons were flitting here and there doing 
their best and straining every nerve to 
meet their necessities. Giving the place 
a wide berth, after the first glance, and 
galloping around the line of ambulances 
that filled the pike, we passed through a 
fringe of woods, up a slight eminence in 
the road, and in a flash we were in full 
view of the battle-field. It was a grew- 
some sight to meet the eyes of a com- 
manding general who, three short days 
before, had left it a triumphant host ly- 
ing quietly in camp, resting securely on 
its victories, and confident in its own 
strength. And now! 

In our immediate front the road and 
adjacent fields were filled with sections 
of artillery, caissons, ammunition-trains, 
ambulances, battery wagons, squads of 
mounted men, led horses, wounded sol- 
diers, broken wagons, stragglers, and 


stretcher-bearers—in fact, all that apper- 
tains to and is part of the rear of an army 


in action. One hasty glance as we gal- 
loped forward and we had taken in the 
situation. About half or three-quarters 
of a mile this side of Middletown, with 
its left resting upon the turnpike, was a 
division of infantry in line of battle at 
right angles to the road, with its stand- 
ards flying, and evidently held well in 
hand. Near the turnpike, and just to its 
left, one of our batteries was having a 
savage artillery duel with a Confederate 
battery, which was in position on a little 
hill to the left and rear of Middletown as 
we faced it. To the left of this battery 
of ours were the led horses of a small 
brigade of cavalry, which was _hold- 
ing the ground to the left of the pike, 
and both the infantry and cavalry dis- 
mounted skirmishers were in action with 
those of the enemy. Further to the left 
and slightly to the rear, on a bit of ris- 
ing ground, was another of our batteries 
in action. Half a mile to the right and 
somewhat to the rear of the division of 
infantry which was in line of battle, 
could be seen a body of infantry in col- 
umn slowly retiring and tending towards 
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the pike; and just beyond these troops was 
another body of infantry, also in column, 
and also moving in the same general di- 
rection. Further to the right, across a 
small valley, and more than a mile away 
from these last-mentioned troops, was a 
still larger force of infantry, on a side- 
hill, facing towards the enemy, in line 
of battle but not in action. I looked in 
vain for the cavalry divisions, but con- 
cluded rightly that they were somewhere 
on the flanks of the enemy. 

Skirting the road, and avoiding as best 
we might the impedimenta of battle, the 
general, O'Keeffe, and myself spurred 
forward. Finally, on the open road and 
just before we reached the troops in line, 
which was Getty’s division of the Sixth 
Army Corps, I asked permission to go 
directly down to the skirmish-line to see 
the actual condition of things. ‘‘ Do so,” 
replied the general, ‘‘ and report as soon 
as possible.” Just then we reached the 
line, and as I glanced back I saw the 
chief draw rein in the midst of the divi- 
sion, where he was greeted by a storm of 
cheers and wild cries of Sheridan! Sheri- 
dan! while standards seemed to spring 
up out of the very earth to greet him. A 
few seconds later and I was on the skir- 
mish-line by the side of Colonel Charles 
R. Lowell, commanding the regular cav- 
alry brigade, 

‘Ts Sheridan here?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* Thank goodness for that!” 

At this moment Mr. Stillson, the war 
correspondent of one of the New York 
newspapers (who had risked his life for 
news more than once, and in fact was 
doing it now), rode up and made the same 
inquiry. 

‘* He is here,” was my reply. 

‘Well? What is he going to do about 
it?” 

‘*He’s going to whale blank out of 
them.” 

‘* He can’t do it,” shaking his head. 

‘* Wait, and you'll see.” 

‘*T wish I may,” said the plucky cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ but I doubt it,” and he turn- 
ed and rode back to find the general. 

Turning again to Colonel Lowell, I ea- 
gerly asked for the facts about the battle, 
well knowing that there was no cooler 
head or better brain in all the army, nor 
one to be more absolutely relied upon. 
As we rode along the skirmish-line, that 
I might get a better view of the enemy, 
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174 HARPER'S 
he gave me the details as he knew them. 
Then, as we watched the enemy forming 
his battalions in the distance for another 
advance, I put the question : 

‘“Can you hold on here forty min- 
utes?” 

aes,” 

‘*Can you make it sixty?” 

‘It depends; you see what they are 
doing. I will if I can.” 

‘* Hold on as long as possible,” said I; 
and turning, I rode rapidly back to my 
chief, whom I found dismounted, sur- 
rounded by several general officers, and 
in the midst of those of his staff who had 
not gone with us to Washington. Dis- 
mounting, I saluted. Stepping one side 
from the group, he faced me and said, 

‘* Well?” 

‘*You see where we are?” (A nod.) 
‘‘Lowell says that our losses, killed, 
wounded, and missing, are between three 
and five thousand, and more than twenty 
guns, to say nothing of transportation. 
He thinks he can hold on where he is for 
forty minutes longer, possibly sixty.” 

I can see him before me now as I write, 
erect, looking intently in my eyes, his 
left hand resting, clinched savagely on 
the top of the hilt of his sabre, his right 
nervously stroking his chin, his eyes with 
that strange red gleam in them, and his 
attenuated features set as if cast in bronze. 
He stood mute and absolutely still for 
more than ten seconds; then, throwing 
up his head, he said: 

‘““Go to the right and find the other 
two divisions of the Sixth Corps, and also 
General Emory’s command [the two divi- 
sions of the Nineteenth Corps]. Bring 
them up, and order them to take position 
on the right of Getty. Lose no time.” 
And as I turned to mount, he called out: 
“Stay! Dll gowith you!” And spring- 
ing on his horse, we set off together, fol- 
lowed by the staff. 

Riding up closely to him, I said, ‘‘ Par- 
don me, general, but I think if I had con- 
trol of a division I could do good work 
here.” 

Looking me squarely in the eyes for a 
few seconds, he replied: ‘‘ Do you? 
haps I'll give you control of more than 
that.” 

Not another word was said, and in a 
few moments we had reached the head of 
the nearest division we were seeking. It 
was ordered on the line—I think by the 
general himself; and as I started for the 
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head of the other division, he ordered me 
to ride directly over to General Emory’s 
command (two divisions of the Nineteenth 
Corps), and order it up, to take position in 
line of battle on the right of the Sixth 
Corps. I rode over to General Emory’s 
line, which was about a mile away, and 
found his troops in good condition, though 
somewhat shattered by the fortunes of 
the day, facing toward the enemy, and 
half covered by small ledges of rock that 
cropped out of the hill-side. On receiy- 
ing the order, he called my attention to 
the fact that in case the enemy advanced 
on the Sixth Corps, he would be nearly 
on their flank, and thought best that I 
apprise the commanding general of the 
fact, as it might induce him to modify the 
order. Galloping back, I gave his sug- 
gestion to the general. 

'** No, no!” he replied. ‘‘Get him over 
at once—at once! Don't lose a moment!” 

I fairly tore back, and the troops were 
promptly put in motion for their new 
position, which they reached in due time, 
and were formed in line of battle in ac- 
cordance with General Sheridan’s orders. 

After the whole line was thoroughly 
formed, I rode over to my chief and 
urged him to ride down it, that all the 
men might see him, and know without 
doubt that he had returned and assumed 
command. At first he demurred, but I 
was most urgent, as I knew that in some 
instances both men and officers who had 
not seen him doubted his arrival. His 
appearance was greeted by tremendous 
cheers from one end of the line to the 
other, many of the officers pressing for- 
ward to shake his hand. He spoke to 
them all, cheerily and confidently, say- 
ing: ‘* We are going back to our camps, 
men, never fear. I'll get a twist on these 
people yet. We'll raise them out of their 
boots before the day is over.” 

At no time did I hear him utter that 
‘terrible oath” so often alluded to in 
both prose and poetry in connection with 
this day’s work. 

As we turned to go back from the end 
of the line, he halted on the line of the 
Nineteenth Corps.and said to me: ‘Stay 
here and help fight this corps. I will 
send orders to General Emory through 
you. Give orders in my name, if neces- 
sary. Stay right on this line with it.” 

‘**Very good, general,” was my reply: 
and the general and staff left me there 
and galloped toward the pike. 





‘*STAY HERE AND HELP FIGHT THIS CORPS.” 


It must have been nearly or quite half 
past twelve o'clock by this time, and as 
soon as the skirmishers were thrown for- 
ward the troops were ordered to lie down; 
an order gladly obeyed, for they had been 
on their feet since daylight, fighting and 
without food. They were to have but a 
short period of rest, however, for in a few 
moments the low, rustling murmur that 
presages the advance of a line of battle 
through dense woods (the Nineteenth 
Corps was formed just at the outer edge 
of a belt of heavy timber) began to make 
itself felt, and in a moment the men were 
in line again. <A pattering fire in front, 
and our skirmishers came quickly back 
through the woods, and were absorbed in 
the line; then there was a momentary lull, 
followed by a rustling, crunching sound 
as the enemy’s line pressed forward, 
trampling the bushes under foot, and 
crowding through bits of underbrush. 

In a flash we caught a glimpse of a 


long gray line stretching away through 
the woods on either side of us, advancing 
with waving standards, with here and 
there a mounted officer in rear of it. At 
the same instant the dark blue line at the 
edge of the woods seemed to burst upon 
their view, for suddenly they halted, and 
with a piercing yell poured in a heavy 
volley, that was almost instantly answered 
from our side, and then volleys seemed 
fairly to leap from one end to the other 
of our line, and a steady roar of musket- 
ry from both sides made the woods echo 
again in every direction. Gradually, 
however, the sounds became less heavy 
and intense, the volleys slowly died away, 
and we began to recognize the fact that 
the enemy's bullets were no longer clip- 
ping the twigs above us, and that their 
fire had about ceased, while a ringing 
cheer along our front proclaimed that for 
the first time that day the Confederate 
army had been repulsed. 
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During the attack my whole thought, 
and I believe that of every officer on the 
line, had been to prevent our troops from 
giving way. In one or two places the 
line wavered slightly, but the universal 
shout of ‘*Steady, men, steady, steady !” 
as the field-officers rode up and down the 
line, seemed to be all that was needed to 
inspire the few nervous ones with re- 
newed courage and hold them well up to 
their work. As for myself, I was more 
than satisfied, for only years of personal 
experience in war enables a man to ap- 
preciate at its actual value the tremen- 
dous gain when a routed army turns, 
faces, and checks a triumphant enemy in 
the open field. It is a great thing to do 
it with the aid of re-enforcements; it isa 
glorious thing to do it without. 

For afew moments the men stood lean- 
ing on their arms, and some of us mount- 
ed officers rode slowly forward anxiously 
peering through the trees, but save for a 
dead man or two there was no sign of the 
enemy; the Confederates had fallen back. 
Word was passed back to the line, and 
the men were ordered to lie down, which 
they willingly did. I rode slowly up and 
down the line of the Nineteenth Corps, 
and after a few moments grew impatient 


> . 
for orders, for as a cavalryman my first 
thought, after the repulse of the enemy, 


was a countercharge. The minutes crept 
slowly by and nothing came, not even an 
aide for information. Twenty minutes 
elapsed, thirty, forty, fifty, and I could 
wait no longer, but galloped to army 
headquarters, which I found to the right 
of the turnpike, about two hundred yards 
in rear of the Sixth Corps. Dismount- 
ing, I went up and saluted the command- 
ing general, who was half lying down, 
with his head resting on his right hand, 
his elbow on the ground, and surround- 
ed by most of his staff. Colonel J. W. 
Forsyth, his chief of staff, as well as 
Colonels Alexander and Thom of the 
Engineer Corps, were with him, having 
reached the field since I had been on the 
line with the Nineteenth Corps. 

‘* Well, what is it?” said the general. 

‘* Tt seems to me, general, that we ought 
to advance; I have come hoping for or- 
ders.” He half sat up, and the black eyes 
flashed. I realized that I had laid my- 
self open to censure; but gradually an 
amused look overshadowed the anxious 
face, and the chief slowly shook his head. 

‘* Not yet, not yet; go back and wait.” 
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I saluted, mounted, and rode leisurely 
back, cogitating as I went. I knew that 
there must be some good reason for the 
delay, but as yet I was unable to fathom it. 
Reaching the rear of the centre of the Nine 
teenth Corps, I found a shady spot, and 
dismounting, sat down on the ground just 
back of the line, holding my horse’s bridle 
in my hand, for I had no orderly with 
me. Very soon I became interested in 
watching the various phases of the situa- 
tion as they developed before me, and I 
soon saw one reason for delay, and that 
was that we were steadily growing strong- 
er. The tired troops had thrown them- 
selves on the ground at the edge of the 
woods, and lay on their arms in line of 
battle, listlessly and sleepily. Every now 
and then stragglers— sometimes singly, 
oftener in small groups—came up from 
the rear, and moving along back of 
the line, dusty, heavy-footed, and tired, 
found and rejoined their respective com- 
panies and regiments, dropping down 
quietly by the side of their companions as 
they came to them, with a gibe or a word 
or two of greeting on either side, and then 
they too, like most of the rest, subsided 
into an appearance of apathetic indiffer- 
ence. Here and there men loaded with 
canteens were sent to the rear in search 
of water; and every few yards soldiers 
lay munching a bit of hardtack, the first 
food many of them had had during the 
day, for they were driven from their 
camps at daylight. 

Little was said by officers or men, for 
the truth was nearly all were tired, trou- 
bled, and somewhat disheartened by the 
disaster that had so unexpectedly over- 
taken them; for even in the light of ex- 
isting events the Confederates had tri- 
umphed. They had been routed from 
their position, their left overwhelmed, 
crushed, and driven in upon the centre, 
and the whole army repeatedly outflanked 
and forced back beyond Middletown, a 
distance of nearly five miles, where they 
now were, with the loss of many cannon, 
most of their wounded, thousands of pris- 
oners, and quantities of transportation— 
this, too, by a foe whom they believed 
practically vanquished, and whom they 
had defeated in pitched battle twice with- 
in the last thirty days. This unpalatable 
fact burnt itself into their brain as they 
lay prone on the ground, with their rifles 
beside them, trying to snatch a few mo- 
ments’ troubled sleep for their heavy 
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eves and weary bodies. It must have 
een a bitter cud to chew. 

As the moments continued to pass with 
no orders from headquarters I grew im- 
patient again, notwithstanding the fact 
that the delay was increasing our strength 
by the return of stragglers and the reor- 
canization of scattered regiments, as well 
as giving a much-needed rest to the whole 
army. For the foe was also resting, and 
probably gaining strength in the same 
manner, so 1 mounted and passed through 
our line, and rode out towards the enemy 
as far as I could with reasonable safety. 
Owing to the woods and the conformation 
of the ground, I could not accurately de- 
termine anything, so I came back and 
went again to army headquarters. I re- 
ported my actions, and told the general 
how I had not been able to satisfy my- 
self as to the present location of the ene- 
my’s line, but I thought the men were 
sufficiently rested to advance in good 
heart. He did not reply immediately, but 
seemed thoughtful and perplexed. 

Finally he shook his head, and said, 
‘“Not yet, not yet; go back and wait 
patiently.” 

Riding back to my former location, I 
dismounted and sat down again, much 
puzzled to know the reason for this in- 
action, as it was so unlike what I had 
seen of my chief, who was always so quick 
to see and prompt to act, especially on the 
field of battle. I think it must have been 
nearly an hour when I again passed to 
the front of our line, gave my horse to one 
of the skirmishers, and cautiously stole 
through the woods, till, on surmounting a 
slight rise, I distinctly heard sounds that 
indicated the vicinity of the enemy, and 
by crawling forward I saw his line in 
the distance, and mide out that the Con- 
federates were piling up stones and rails 
on the prolongation of a line of stone 
fences, evidently expecting an advance 
from our side and preparing for it. 

I returned at once, and for the third 
time reported at army headquarters. As 
I came up I noticed that the general had 
evidently just received a report of some 
kind from an officer who was riding off 
as I made my appearance. Reporting 
what I had heard and seen, he glanced up 
brightly and said: 

‘It's all right now! I have been kept 
back by a report of troops coming down 
in our rear by way of the Front Royal 
pike. It’s not so, however.” Then, turn- 
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ing to one of his staff-officers, he asked 
for the time of day. 

‘Twenty minutes to four,” was the 
reply. 

**So late!” said the general. ‘“ Why, 
that’s later than I thought!’ And then, 
turning again to me, he said: ** Tell Gen- 
eral Wright to move forward the Sixth 
Corps and attack at once, keeping his left 
on the pike; then tell General Emory to 
advance at the same time, keeping the left 
of the Nineteenth Corps well closed on 
the right of the Sixth Corps; if opportu- 
nity offers, swing the right division of 
the Nineteenth Corps to the left, and 
drive the enemy towards the pike. I 
will put what is available of General 
Crook’s forces on the left of the pike and 
General Merritt’s cavalry also, and send 
Custer well out on Emory’s right to cover 
that flank. Do you clearly comprehend?” 

‘Certainly! TheSixth and Nineteenth 
Corps attack, with Merritt's cavalry on 
the left and Custer’s on the right, the 
right division of the Nineteenth to try and 
outflank the enemy and swing towards 
the pike.” 

‘**Good!” said the general, with a 
quick nod,and I saluted and sprang to 
my saddle with a feeling of elation diffi- 
cult for one not a soldier to adequately 
comprehend. 

I found General Wright just in rear of 
his corps, lying on the ground. He sat 
up as I reported, and I saw that his beard 
was clotted with blood and his neck and 
chin swollen, and he spoke with some- 
thing of an effort. He had been shot just 
under the chin early in the day, but had 
retained command of the army until 
General Sheridan’s arrival, and then as- 
sumed command of his own corps. On 
receiving General Sheridan's order he said, 

‘Do I understand that General Em- 
ory’s troops connect with my right flank?” 

** Certainly!” 

‘**And General Crook’s forces will be 
on the left of the pike?” 

‘Yes, and General Merritt's cavalry 
also.” 

** Very well.” 

And as I saluted and turned away he 
was already giving orders to his aides. I 
rode rapidly to General Emory and re- 
peated the commanding general’s instruc- 
tions, and then returned to my former 
station in rear of the right centre of the 
Nineteenth Corps. 

In a few moments the news ran down 
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the line that we were to advance. Spring- 
ing to their feet at the word of command, 
the tired troops stood to arms and seem- 
ed to resolutely shake off the depression 
that had sat so heavily upon them, and 
began to pull themselves together for the 
coming fray. Everywhere along the line 
of battle men might be seen to stoop and 
retie their shoes; to rebuckle and tighten 
their waist-belts; to unbutton the lids of 
their cartridge-boxes and pull them for- 
ward rather more to the front; to rear- 
range their haversacks and canteens, and 
to shift their rolls of blankets in order to 
give freer scope to the expansion of their 
shoulders and an easier play to their arms; 
to set their forage-caps tighter on their 
heads, pulling the vizor well down over 
their eyes; and then, almost as if by or- 
der, there rang from one end of the line 
to the other the rattle of ramrods and 
snapping of gunlocks as each man tested 
for himself the condition of his rifle, and 
made sure that his weapon was in good 
order and to be depended upon in the 
emergency that wasso soon toarise. Then 
grounding arms, they stood at ease, half 
leaning on their rifles, saying little, but 
quietly awaiting orders and grimly gaz- 
ing straight toward the front. In front 


of the battalions, with drawn swords and 
set lips, stood their line - officers, slightly 
eraning their heads forward and looking 


into the woods, as if trying to catch a 
glimpse of the enemy they knew to be 
somewhere there, but whom as yet they 
could not see. 

I push through the line slightly for- 
ward of the nearest brigade, and in a 
moment the sharp command, ‘* Atten- 
tion!” rings down the line. ‘‘ Shoulder 
arms! Forward! March!” And with 
martial tread and floating flags the line of 
battle is away. ‘‘Guide left!” shouts the 
line-officers. ‘* Guide left—left !” and that 
is the only order I hear as we press for- 
ward through the thick trees and un- 
derbrush. I lean well forward on my 
horse’s neck, striving to catch if possible 
a glimpse of the Confederate line; but 
hark! Here comes the firstshot. ‘‘Steady! 
Steady, men!” Another, and now a few 
scattering bullets come singing through 
the woods. The line does not halt nor re- 
turn the fire, but presses steadily on to the 
oft-repeated command of ** Forward! for- 
ward!” that never ceases to ring from 
one end to the other of the advancing 
line. Soon the woods become less dense, 
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and through the trees I see just beyon: 
us an open field partly covered wit 
small bushes, and several hundred yard 
away, crowning a slight crest on its fu: 
ther side, a low line of fence-rails an 
loose stones, that, as we leave the edge of 
the woods and come into the open, sud 
denly vomits flame and smoke along its 
entire length, and a crashing volley tells 
us that we have found the enemy. For 
an instant our line staggers, but the vol 
ley has been aimed too high, and few 
men fall. ‘‘Steady—steady, men!” shout 
the officers. ‘‘ Aim!” and almost in 
stinctively the whole line throw forward 
their pieces. ‘‘ Fire!” and the next in 
stant a savage volley answers that of the 
Confederates. I can see that it has told, 
too, for in several places along the op- 
posite crest men spring to their feet as if 
to fall back, but their officers promptly 
rally them. ‘* Pour it into them, men!” 
shouts our officers. ‘* Let them have it! 
It’s our turn now!” for brute instinct has 
triumphed, and the savage is uppermost 
with all of us. For a moment or two the 
men stand and fire at will, as rapidly as it 
is possible to reload, and then the Con 
federate fire seems to slowly slacken; so, 
with a universal shout of ‘‘ Forward! for 
ward !” we press towards the enemy's 
line. Before we are much more than 
half-way across the field, however, they 
seem to have abandoned our front, for I 
can not see anything ahead of us, though 
I stand up in my stirrups and look eager- 
ly forward. But what— what is that? 
Crash! crash! and from a little bush- 
covered plateau on our right the enemy 
sends a couple of rattling volleys on our 
exposed flank that do us great harm, and 
I realize that we are outflanked ! 

For an instant the line gives way, but 
every mounted officer in the vicinity, 
among whom I recognize General Fes- 
senden, seems to be instantly on the spot 
trying to rally the troops and hold the 
line. ‘* Steady! steady! Right wheel!” 
is the shout, and the men after the first 
flush of surprise behave splendidly, one 
young color-bearer rushing to the right 
and waving his flag defiantly in the new 
direction from which the enemy’s fire is 
now coming. I ask him to let me take 
it, as I am mounted and it can be seen 
better, as there is some undergrowth at 
this particular spot in the field. At first 
he demurs, but seeing the point, yields. 
Holding on to my saddle, the color-bearer 
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accompanies me toward a slight hillock. 
The line catches sight of it, and the left 
begins to swing slowly round, the men 
in our immediate vicinity loading and 
firing as rapidly as they can in the direc- 
tion from which the enemy is now advan- 
cing. The Confederates are giving it to 
us hot, and we realize that we have lost 
the continuity of our line on both flanks. 

Suddenly peal on peal of musketry 
broke out on our right, and the copse in 
front of us was fairly bullet-swept by re- 
peated volleys. The next moment a por- 
tion of one of MeMillan’s brigades, which 
he had promptly swung around and faced 
to the right, dashed forward, and together 
we moved up to the position just held by 
the enemy, to find that he was in head- 
long retreat. One hasty look and I saw 
that we had pierced the enemy’s line, and 
that his extreme left was cut off and 
scattered. But I could not see any troops, 
nor anything of his line over in the di- 
rection of the pike, as there was a dense 
belt of woods that shut out the view. 
Nevertheless, the steady roar of artillery 
and peals of musketry told us that heavy 
fighting was going on in that part of the 
field. General McMillan was already re- 
forming his men to move over and take 
up the line and our former direction to 
the left, when General Sheridan, riding 
his gray charger Breckenridge, and sur- 
rounded by his staff, came out of the 
woods and dashed up. One glance and 
he had the situation. ‘* This is all right! 
this is all right!’ was his sole comment. 
Then turning to General McMillan, he di- 
rected him to continue the movement and 
close up to the left and complete our line 
of battle as it originally was. 

He told me, however, to hold the troops 
until I saw that Custer had driven the 
enemy’s cavalry from our flank. This we 
could easily see, as the country was open 
and the ground lower than where we were. 
Having given these instructions, the gen- 
eral, followed by his staff, galloped rap- 
idly to the left and rear through the 
woods, evidently making for the pike, 
where, judging from the continued roar 
of field-guns and musketry, the Sixth 
Corps was having savage work. 

As soon as we saw General Custer’s 
squadrons charge across the field and en- 
gage the enemy’s cavalry, General MeMil- 
lan ordered the advance, and we pushed 
forward, driving the enemy ahead of us 
through the wood, and came out to the 


left and rear of the Confederate line, 
enabling our left to pour in a fearful fire 
on their exposed flank. The enemy was 
gallantly holding his line behind some 
stone fences, but ‘flesh that is born of 
woman” could not stand such work as 
this, and the cavalry, having got well in 
on their right flank about this time, their 
entire line gave way in retreat. 

Our whole army now pressed rapidly 
forward, not stopping to re-form, but driv- 
ing them from each new line of defence; 
but it was no walk-over even then, for the 
Confederates fought splendid] y—desper- 
ately even. They tried to take advan- 
tage of every stone fence, house, or piece 
of woods on which to rally their men and 
retard our advance. Their batteries were 
served gallantly and handled brilliantly, 
and took up position after position; but it 
was all in vain, for we outnumbered them 
both cavalry and infantry, and their men 
must have comprehended the fact that 
our cavalry was turning both their flanks. 
They made their last stand on the hills 
just this side of Cedar Creek, occupying 
the reverse side of some of our own earth- 
works; and when the infantry I was with 
came up to Belle Plain, which was the 
house General Sheridan had occupied as 
headquarters prior to his departure for 
Washington, it was already getting quite 
dark. I dismounted here and ran in a 
moment to see whether Colonel Tolles and 
Dr. Ohlenschlaeger, two of General Sher- 
idan’s staff who had been wounded by 
guerillas, were still living. They were still 
alive, but unconscious, and some one (a 
Confederate, I think), fearing that the 
house might be shelled during the action, 
had kindly placed their mattresses on the 
floor to keep them as far out of harm’s 
way as possible. Hurrying out,I pushed 
on with the infantry. 

For a few moments the Confederates 
held their position on the hills, but sud- 
denly abandoned it in haste and sought 
safety in flight, for some of General Cus- 
ter’s cavalry had crossed the creek at the 
ford below and were getting in their rear, 
and to remain was to be captured. I 
soon caught up with some of our cavalry 
regiments, and we started in full ery after 
the enemy. It was no use for them to 
attempt anything but flight from this on, 
and they abandoned everything and got 
away from our pursuing squadrons as 
best they might, hundreds of them leav- 
ing the pike and scattering through the 
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‘ hills. On we went, pell-mell, in the dark. 
[wo regiments, the Fifth New York Cav- 
ry and the First Vermont Cavalry, to 
the best of my recollection, were the only 
egimental organizations that went be- 
-ond Strasburg. The road was literally 
epammed with abandoned wagons, ambu- 
inees, caissons, and artillery. 

Ata small bridge where a creek crosses 
the road some distance south of the town 
ve were fired upon from the opposite side 
1y what I thought was the last organized 
foree of General Early’s army. I now 
velieve it to have been his provost guard 
vith a large body of our prisoners cap- 
tured by the enemy early inthe day. The 
planks of this bridge were torn up to pre- 
vent the enemy from coming back during 
the night and carrying off any of the cap- 


me that as it was so dark I might mistake 
a caisson for a gun, so I dismounted and 
placed my hand on each piece. I reached 
headquarters about half past eight or pos- 
sibly nine o'clock. 
ing everywhere. 


Camp-fires were blaz- 
I went up to the chief, 
who was standing near a bright fire sur- 
rounded by a group of officers, and salut 
ing, reported my return. 

‘Where do you come from?” 

‘* Beyond Strasburg.” 

‘* What news have you?” 

‘*The road is lined with transportation 
of almost every kind, and we have cap 
tured forty-four pieces of artillery.” 

‘* How do you know that we have forty- 
four pieces?” 

‘*T have placed my hand on each and 
every gun.” 


tured property. I then started to return Standing there in the firelight I saw 
to headquarters, counting the captured my chief's face light up with 


a great 
cannon as I went. It soon occurred to wave of satisfaction. 


TWO SONNETS. 
BY HELEN HAY 
THE COMING OF LOVE 
|] DREAMED that love came as the oak-trees grow. 
By the chance dropping of a tiny seed, 
And then from moon to moon with steady speed, 
m Tho’ torn by winds and chilled with heedless snow, 
The sap of pulsing life would upward flow 
Till in its might the heavens themselves could read 
Portents of power that they must lean to heed. 
This was my dream; the waking proved not so 
For love came like a flower and grew apace 
I saw it blossom, tenderly and frail 
Till the dear Spring had run its eager race. 
Then the rough wind tossed high the petals red, 
The seed fell far in soil beyond my pale. 
I know not now, if love be lost or dead. 


AGE 


I HAVE a dream that somewhere in the days 
Since when a myriad suns have burned and died 
There was a time my soul was not, for pride 

Of spendthrift youth, the pensioner who pays 

Dole for the pain of searching thro’ the haze 
Where joy lies hidden. As the puff-balls ride 
The wandering wind across the summer's side, 

So winged my spirit in a golden blaze 

Of pure and careless Present—Future naught 

P But a sad dotard’s wail—and I was young 
Who now am old. Now years like flashes seem 


Lambent or gray on the great wall of Thought. 
This is a song a poet may have sung. 
No proof remains—I have but dreamed a dream. 
Vou. XCV.—No. 566 —21 
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BY GEORGE 


ARTIAN.* 


DU MAURIER. 


PART X. 


“Je suis allé de bon matin 
Cueillir la vioiette, 
Et l’aubépine, et le jasmin, 
Pour célébrer ta féte. 
J’ai lié de ma propre main 
Bouton de rose et romarin 
Pour couronner ta blonde téte. 


a was a pleasant summer. 

First of all we went to Ste.-Adresse, 
a suburb of Havre, where there is very 
good bathing— with rafts, périssoires, 
pique-tétes to dive from—all those aquatic 
delights the French are so clever at in- 
venting, and which make a ‘‘station bal- 
néaire” so much more amusing than a 
mere British watering-place. 

We made a large party and bathed to- 
gether every morning; and Barty and I 
taught the young ones to dive and do ‘‘la 
coupe” in the true orthodox form, with 
that free horizontal sweep of each alter- 
nate arm that gives it such distinction. 

It was very good fun to see those rosy 
boys and girls taking their ‘‘ hussardes ” 
neatly without a splash from the little 
platform at the top of the pole, and sol- 
emnly performing ‘‘la coupe” in the wake 
of their papa; one on his back. Right 
out to sea they went, I bringing up the 
rear —and the faithful Jean-Baptiste in 
attendance with his boat, and Leah in- 
side it—her anxious eyes on the stretch 
to count those curly heads again and 
again. She was a good mathematician, 
and the tale always came right in the 
end; and home was reached at last, and 
no one a bit the worse for a good long 
swim in those well-aired, sunlit waves. 

Once we went on the top of the dili- 
gence to Etretat for the day, and there we 
talked of poor Bonzig and his first and 
last dip in the sea; and did ‘‘ la coupe” in 
the waters that had been so fatal to him, 
poor fellow! 

Then we went by the steamer Jean 
Bart to Trouville and Deauville, and up 
the Seine in a steam-launch to Rouen. 

In the afternoons and evenings we took 


“Mais de ta royale beauté 
+ Sois humble, je te prie. 
Ici tout meurt, la fleur, été, 
La jeunesse, et ia vie: 
Bientét, bientét ce jour sera, 
Ma belle, ot |’on te portera 
Dans un linceul, pale et flétrie.” 
—A Favorite Sone or Mary Trevor's 


long country walks and caught motlis, o 
went to Havre by tramway and cleare: 
out all the pastry-cooks in the rue «: 
Paris, and watched the _ transatlanti: 
steamers, out or home, from that gay pir 
which so happily combines business wit 
pleasure — utile dulci, as Pére Brossa 
would have said—and walked home 
the charming Céte d’Ingouville, sacred to 
the memory of Modeste Mignon. 

And then, a little later on, I was a goo. 
Uncle Bob, and took the whole party 
Auteuil, near Paris, and hired two lord] 
mansions next door to each other in ti 
Villa Montmorency, and turned their ga 
dens into one. 

Altogether, with the Seatcherds an 
ourselves, eight children, governesses 
nurses and other servants, and dogs and 
the smaller animals, we were a very large 
party, and a very lively one. I like this 
sort of thing better than anything else in 
the world. + 

I hired carriages and horses galore, and 
for six weeks we made ourselves thorough 
ly comfortable and at home in Paris and 
around. 

That was the happiest holiday I ever 
had since the vacation Barty and I spent 
at the Lafertés, in the Gué des Aulnes 
when we were schoolboys. 

And such was our love for the sport le 
called ‘‘la chasse aux souvenirs” that one 
day we actually went there, travelling by 
train to La Tremblaye, where we spent the 
night. 

It was a sad disenchantment! 

The old Lefertés were dead; the young 
ones had left that part of the country: 
and the house and what remained of the 
gardens now belonged to another family, 


* Begun in October number, 1896. 
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and had become formal and mean and 
businesslike in aspect, and much reduced 
size. 

Much of the outskirts of the forest had 
en cleared, and was being cleared still, 
and cheap little houses run up for work- 
men: an immense and evil-smelling fac- 
tory with a tall chimney had replaced the 
old home-farm, and was connected by a 
single line of rails with the station of La 


[remblaye. The ciear pellucid stream 
where we used to catch crayfish had been 
canalized — ‘‘s’est encanaillé,” as Barty 


called it—its waters fouled by large traffic 
and all kinds of horrors. 

We soon found the haunted pond that 
Barty was so fond of —but quite in the 
open, close to an enormous brick-field, and 
only half full; and with all its trees cut 
down, including the tree on which they 
had hanged the gay young Viscount 
who had behaved so badly to Séraphine 
Doucet, and on which Séraphine Doucet 
afterwards hanged herself in remorse. 

No more friendly chareoal-burners, no 
more wolves or boars or cerfs-dix-cors; 
and as for were-wolves, the very memory 
of them had died out. 

There seems no greater desecration to 
me than cutting down an old and well- 
remembered French forest I have loved, 
and solving all its mystery, and laying 
bare the nakedness of the land in a way 
so brutal and expeditious and unexpected. 
It reminds one of the manner in which 
French market-women will pluck a goose 
before it’s quite dead; you bristle with in- 
dignation to see it, but you mustn't inter- 
fere, 

La Tremblaye itself had become a flour- 
ishing manufacturing town, and to our 
jaundiced and disillusioned eyes every- 
body and everything was as ugly as could 
be—and I can’t say we made much of a 
bag in the way of souvenirs. 

We were told that young Laferté was 
a barrister at Angers, prosperous and mar- 
ried. We deliberated whether we would 
hunt him up and talk of old times. Then 
we reflected how curiously cold and in- 
hospitable Frenchmen can sometimes be 
to old English friends in circumstances 
like these —and how little they care to 
talk of old times and all that, unless it’s 
the Englishman who plays the host. 

Ask a quite ordinary Frenchman to 
come and dine with you in London, and 
see what a genial and charming person 
he can be—what a quick bosom-friend, 


and with what a glib and silver tongue to 
praise the warmth of your British welcome. 

Then go and call on him when you find 
yourself in Paris—and you will soon learn 
to leave quite ordinary Frenchmen alone, 
on their own side of the Channel. 

Happily, there are exceptions to this 
rule! 

Thus the sweet Laferté remembrance, 
which had so often come back to me in 
my dreams, was forever spoilt by this 
unlucky trip. 

It had turned that leaf from the tablets 
of my memory into a kind of palimpsest, 
so that I could no longer quite make out 
the old handwriting for the new, which 
would not be obliterated, and these were 
confused lines it was hard to read between 
with all my skill! 

Altogether we were uncommonly glad 
to get back to the Villa Montmorency 
from the distorted shadows of a night 
mare to happy reality. 

There, all was fresh and delightful; as 
boys we had often seen the outside walls 
of that fine property, which had come to 
the speculative builder at last, but never 
a glimpse within; so that there was no 
desecration for us in the modern laying 
out of that beautiful double garden of 
ours, whatever there might have been for 
such ghosts of Montmorencys as chose to 
revisit the glimpses of the moon. 

We haunted Auteuil, Passy, Point du 
Jour, Suresnes, Courbevoie, Neuilly, Meu- 
don—all the familiar places. Especially 
we often haunted the neighborhood of 
the Rond-point de l’avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne. 

One afternoon, as he and I and Leah 
and Ida were driving round what once 
was our old school, we stopped in the lane 
not far from the porte cochére, and Barty 
stood up on the box and tried to look over 
the wall. 

Presently, from the grand stone loge 
which had replaced Jaurion’s den, a nice 
old concierge came out and asked if we 
desired anything. We told him how 
once we had been at school on that very 
spot, and were trying to make out the old 
trees that had served as bases in ‘‘ la balle 
au camp,” and that if we really desired 
anything just then it was that we might 
become schoolboys once more! 

‘‘Ah, ma foi! je comprends ca, mes- 
sieurs—moi aussi, j'ai été écolier, et j'ai- 
mais bien la balle au camp,” said the good 
old man, who had been a soldier. 
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184 HARPER'S NEW 
He informed us the family were away, 
but that if we liked to come inside and 
see the garden, he was sure his master 
would have no objection. We jumped 
at this kind offer, and spent quite an hour 
there, and if I were Barty I could so de- 
scribe the emotions of that hour that the 
reader would feel quite as tearfully grate- 
ful to me as to Barty Josselin for Chap- 
ters III. and IV. in Le Fil de la Vierge, 
which are really founded, mutatis mu- 
tandis, on this selfsame little adventure 
of ours. 

Nothing remained of our old school— 
not even the outer walls; nothing but 
the big trees and the absolute ground 
they grew out of. Beautiful lawns, flow- 
er- beds, conservatories, summer - houses, 
ferns, and evergreen shrubs made the 
place seem even larger than it had once 
been—the very reverse of what usually 
happens—and softened for us the disen- 
chantment of the change. 

Here at least was no desecration of a 
hallowed spot. When the past has been 
dead and buried a long while ago, there is 
no sweeter decking for its grave than a 
rich autumn tangle, all yellow and brown 
and pale and hectie red, with glossy ever- 
greens and soft damp moss to keep up 
the illusion of spring and summer all the 
year round. 

Much to the amusement of the old con- 
cierge and his wife, Barty insisted on 
climbing into a huge horse-chestnut tree, 
in which was a natural seat, very high 
up, where, well hidden by the dense foli- 
age, he and I used to color pipes for boys 
who couldn't smoke without feeling sick. 

Nothing would suit him now but that 
he must smoke a pipe there while we 
talked to the good old couple below. 

‘** Moi aussi, je fumais quand ec’était dé- 
fendu; que voulez-vous? I] faut bien que 
jeunesse se passe, n’est-ce pas?” said the 
old soldier. 

‘‘Ah, Dame!” said his old wife, and 
sighed. 

Every tree in this enchanted place had 
its history —every corner, every square 
yard of soil. I will not inflict these his- 
tories on the reader; I will restrain my- 
self with all my might, and merely state 
that just as the old school had been re- 
placed by this noble dwelling, the noble 
dwelling itself has now been replaced, 
trees and garden and all, by a stately 
palace many stories high, which rears it- 
self among so many other stately palaces 
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that I can’t even identify the spot whe, 
once stood: the Institution F. Brossard ! 

Later, Barty made me solemnly pledy: 
my word that if he and Leah should 
decease me I would see to their due ey 
mating and the final mingling of th. 
ashes; that a portion of these—say ha 
—should be set apart to be scattered o 
French soil, in places he would indicat 
in his will, and that the lion’s share 0! 
that half should be sprinkled over t)\ 
ground that once was our play-groun: 
with—or without—the legitimate owner's 
permission. 

(Alas! and ah me! These instructions 
would have been carried out to the lett: 
but that the place itself is no more; and 
with a conviction that I should be mere], 
acting just as they would have wished 
I took it on myself to mingle with their 
ashes those of a very sweet and darling 
child of theirs, dearer to them and to me 
and to us all than any creature ever born 
into this cruel universe; and I seattered 
a portion of these precious remains to the 
four winds, close by the old spot we so 
loved.) 


Yes, that was a memorable holiday 
the charming Féte de St.-Cloud was in 
full swing; it was delightful to haunt 
once more with those dear young people 
so little dreamt of when Barty and I first 
got into scrapes there, and were duly 
punished by Latin verbs to conjugate in 
our best handwriting for Bonzig or Du 
mollard. 

Then he and I would explore the so 
changed Bois de Boulogne for the little 
‘*Mare aux Biches,” where his father had 
fallen under the sword of Lieutenant 
Rondelys; but we never managed to find 
it: perhaps it had evaporated; perhaps 
the does had drunk it all up, before they 
too had been made to vanish, before the 
German invader—or inside him; for he 
was fond of French venison, as well as 
of French clocks! He was a most om- 
nivorous person. 

Then Paris had endless charms for us 
both, and we relieved ourselves at last of 
that long homesickness of years, and could 
almost believe we were boys again, as we 
dived into such old and well-remembered 
streets as yet remained. 

There were still some slums we had 
loved; one or two of them exist even 
now. Only the other day I saw the rue 
de Cléry, the rue de la Lune, the rue de 
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186 HARPER'S NEW 
la Montagne—all three on the south side 
of the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle: they 
are still terrible to look at from the ge- 
nial boulevard, even by broad daylight— 
the houses so tall, so irregular, the streets 
so narrow and winding and black. They 
seemed to us boys terrible indeed be- 
tween eight and nine on a winter's even- 
ing, with just a lamp here and there to 
make their darkness visible. Whither 
they led, I can’t say: we never dared ex- 
plore their obscure and mysterious re- 
cesses. They may have ended in the cour 
des miracles for all we knew—it was 
nearly fifty years ago—and they may be 
quite virtuous abodes of poverty to-day ; 
but they seemed to us then strange, laby- 
rinthine abysses of crime and secret dens 
of infamy, where dreadful deeds were 
done in the dead of long winter nights. 
Evidently, to us in those days, whoever 
should lose himself there, would never 
see daylight again; so we loved to visit 
them after dark, with our hearts in our 
mouths, before going back to school. 

We would sit on posts within call of 
the cheerful boulevard, and watch mys- 
terious women hurry up and down in the 
cold, out of darkness into light and back 
again, poor creatures—dingy moths, silent 
but ominous night-jars, forlorn women of 
the town—ill-favored and ill-dressed, some 
of them all but middle-aged, in common 
caps and aprons, with cotton umbrellas, 
like cooks looking for a situation. 

They never spoke to us, and seemed to 
be often brutally repulsed by whatever men 
they did speak to—mostly men in blouses. 

‘*O dis done, Hértense! qu’y fait froid! 
quand done qu’y s’ra 6nze heures, q’nous 
allions nous coticher?” 

So said one of them to another one cold, 
drizzly night, in a raucous voice, with low 
intonations of the gutter. The dimly felt 
horror and despair and pathos of it sent 
us away shivering to our Passy omnibus 
as fast as our legs could carry us. 

That phrase has stuck in my memory 
ever since. Thank Heaven! the eleventh 
hour must have struck long ago,and Hor- 
tense and her friend must be fast asleep 
and well out of the cold by now; they 
need walk those evil streets no more... . 

When we had exhausted it all, and we 
felt homesick for England again, it was 
good to get back to Marsfield, high up 
over the Thames—so beautiful in its rich 
October colors, which the river reflected 
—with its old trees that grew down to the 
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water's edge, and brooded by the boat 
house there, in the mellow sunshine. 

And then again, when it became cold 
and dreary, at Christmas-time, there was 
my big house at Lancaster Gate, where the 
Josselins were fond of spending some of 
the winter months, and where I managed 
to find room for them all—with a little 
squeezing during the Christmas holidays, 
when the boys came home from school. 
What good times they were! 


‘On May 24th, at Marsfield, Berks, the 
wife of Bartholomew Josselin, of a daugh- 
ter’’— or, as Leali put it in her diary, 
‘our seventh daughter and ninth child— 
to be called Martia, or Marty for short.” 

It seems that Marty, prepared by her 
first ablution for this life, and as she lay 
being powdered on Mrs. Jones’s mother|y 
lap, was of a different type from her pre- 
decessors—much whiter, and lighter, and 
slighter; and she made no exhibition 
of that lusty lung-power which had so 
characterized the other little Barties on 
their introduction to this vale of tears. 

Her face was more regularly formed 
and more highly finished, and in a few 
weeks grew of a beauty so solemn and 
pathetic that it would sometimes make 
Mrs. Jones, who had lost babies of her 
own, shed motherly tears merely to look 
at her. 

Even J felt sentimental about the child; 
and as for Barty, he could talk of nothing 
else, and made those rough and hasty 
silver-point studies of her head and face 
—mere sketches—which, being full of ob- 
vious faults, became so quickly famous 
among esthetic and exclusive people who 
had long given up Barty as a writer on 
account of his scandalous popularity. 

Alas! even those silver-points have be- 
come popular now, and their photogra- 
vures are in the shop windows of sea-side 
resorts and in the back parlors of the 
lower middle class; so that the exsthetic 
exclusives who are up to date have had to 
give up Barty altogether. No one is sa- 
cred in these days—not even Shakespeare 
and Michael Angelo. 

We shall be, hearing Schumann and 
Wagner on the piano-organ; and ‘‘ nous 
autres” of the cultured classes will have 
to fall back on Balfe and Byron and 
Landseer. 

In a few months little Marty became 
famous for this extra beauty all over Hen- 
ley and Maidenhead. 
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A STUDY FOR “* LE DERNIER DES ABENCERRAGES, ” 


Showing how du Maurier worked out his details, 


She soon grew to be the idol of her fa- 
ther’s heart, and her mother’s, and Ida’s. 
But I really think that if there was one 
person who idolized her more than all the 
rest, it was I, Bob Maurice. 

She was extremely delicate, and gave 
us much anxiety and many alarms, and 
Dr. Knight was a very constant visitor at 
Marsfield Lodge. It was fortunate,for her 


see the drawing in Part VIII. (May), page 847 


sake, that the Josselins had left Campden 
Hill and made their home in Marsfield. 

Nine of these children—inecluding one 
not yet born then-—developed there into 
the finest and completest human beings, 
take them for all in all, that I have ever 
known; nine—a good number! 

‘*Numero Deus impare gaudet.” 

Or, as poor Rapaud translated this (and 
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vas pinched black and blue by Pére Bros- 
card in consequence) : 

‘Le numéro deux se réjouit d’étre im- 
nair!” (Number two takes a pleasure in 
being odd!) 

The three sons—one of them now in 
the army, as becomes a Rohan; and one 
. sailor, as becomes a Josselin; and one a 
amous actor, the true Josselin of all—are 
the very types of what I should like for 
the fathers of my grandchildren, if I had 
marriageable daughters of my own. 

And as for Barty’s daughters, they are 
ili—but one—so well known in society 
and the world—so famous, I may say— 
that I need hardly mention them here; 
all but Marty, my sweet little *‘ maid of 
een 

When Barty took Marsfield, he and I 
had entered what I have ever since con- 
sidered the happiest decade of a success- 
ful and healthy man’s life—the forties. 

‘*Wait till you get to forty year!” 

So sang Thackeray, but with a very 
different experience to mine. He seemed 
to look upon the fifth decade as the grave 
of all tender illusions and emotions—and 
exult! 

My tender illusions and emotions be- 
came realities—things to live by and for. 
As Barty and I ‘‘ dipped our noses in the 
Gascon wine”—Vougeot-Conti and Co. —I 
blessed my stars for being free of Mars- 
field, which was, and is still,my real home, 
and for the warm friendship of its inhab- 
itants, who have been my real family, and 
for several years of unclouded happiness 
all round. 

Even in winter what a joy it was, after 
a long solitary walk, or ride, or drive, or 
railway journey, to suddenly find myself 
at dusk in the midst of all that warmth 

and light and gayety; what a contrast to 
the House of Commons; whata relief af- 
ter Barge Yard or Downing Street; what 
tea that was, what crumpets and buttered 
toast; what a cigarette; what romps and 
jokes, and really jolly good fun; and all 
that delightful untaught music that after- 
wards became so cultivated! Music was 
a special inherited gift of the entire fam- 
ily, and no trouble or expense was ever 
spared to make the best and the most of 
it. 

Roberta became the most finished and 
charming amateur pianist I ever heard; 
and as for Mary la rossignole—Mrs. Tre- 
vor—she’s almost as famous as if she had 
made singing her profession, as she once 
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so wished todo. She married happily in- 
stead, a better profession still; and though 
her songs are as highly paid for as any— 
except, perhaps, Madame Patti's — every 
penny goes to the poor. 

She can make a nigger melody sound 
worthy of Schubert, and a song of Schu 
mann go down with the common herd as 
if it were a nigger melody, and obtain a 
genuine encore for it from quite simple 
people. 

Why, only the other night she and her 
husband dined with me at the Bristol, and 
we went to Baron Schwartzkind’s in Pic- 
cadilly to meet Royal Highnesses. 

Up comes the Baron with, 

** Ach, Mrs. Drefor! vill you not zing 
zomzing? ze Brincess vould be so jarmt.” 

‘‘T ll sing as much as you like, Baron, 
if you promise me you'll send a cheque 
for £50 to the Foundling Hospital to- 
morrow morning,” says Mary. 

‘‘ Tul send another fifty, Baron,” says 
Bob Maurice. And the Baron had to 
comply, and Mary sang again and again, 
and the Princess was more than charmed. 

She declared herself enchanted, and yet 
it was Brahms and Schumann that Mary 
sang; no pretty little English ballad, no 
French, no Italian. 

“Aus meinen Thrinen spriessen 
Viel’ bliihende Blumen hervor; 
Und meine Seufze werden 
Ein Nachtigallen Chor. .. 


” 


So sang Mary, and I declare some of 
the royal eyes were moist. 

They all sang and played, these Josse- 
lins; and tumbled and acted, and were 
droll and original and fetching, as their 
father had been and was still; and, like 
him, amiable and full of exuberant life; 
and, like their mother, kind and apprecia- 
tive and sympathetic and ever thoughtful 
of others, without a grain of selfishness or 
conceit. 

They were also great athletes, boys and 
girls alike; good swimmers and riders, 
and first-rate oars. And though not as 
good at books and lessons as they might 
have been, they did not absolutely dis- 
grace themselves, being so quick and in- 
telligent. 

Amid all this geniality and liveliness 
at home and this beauty of surrounding 
nature abroad, little Marty seemed to out- 
grow in a measure her constitutional deli- 
cacy. 

It was her ambition to become as ath- 
letic as a boy, and she was persevering in 
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all physical exercises—and threw stones 
very straight and far, with a quite easy 
masculine sweep of the arm: I taught her 
myself. 

It was also her ambition to draw, and 
she would sit for an hour or more on a 
high stool by her father, or on the arm of 
his chair, and watch him at his work in 
silence. Then she would get herself pa- 
per and pencil, and try and do likewise; 
but discouragement would overtake her, 
and she would have to give it up in de- 
spair, with a heavy sigh and a clouded 
look on her lovely little pale face; and 
yet they were surprisingly clever, these 
attempts of hers. 

Then she took to dictating a novel to 
her sisters and to me: it was all about an 
immense dog, and three naughty boys 
who were awful dunces at school, and ran 
away to sea, dog and all; and performed 
heroic deeds in Central Africa, and grew 
up there, ‘‘ booted and bearded, and burnt 
to a brick!” and never married or fell in 
love, or stooped to any nonsense of that 
kind. 

This novel, begun in the handwriting 
of ali of us, and continued in her own, 
remained unfinished; and the precious 
MS. is now in my possession. I have read 
it oftener than any other novel, French 
or English, except, perhaps, Vanity Fair! 

I may say that I had something to do 
with the development of her literary fac- 
ulty, as I read many good books to her 
before she could read quite comfortably 
for herself: Evenings at Home, The Swiss 
Family Robinson, Gulliver, Robinson 
Crusoe, books by Ballantyne, Marryat, 
Mayne Reid, Jules Verne, etc., and Trea- 
sure Island, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn, The Wreck of the Grosvenor ; and 
then her father’s books, or some of them. 

But even better than her famous novel 
were the stories she improvised to me ina 
small boat which I often rowed up stream 
while she steered—one story in particu- 
lar, that had no end; she would take it 
up at any time. 

She had imagined a world where all 
trees and flowers and vegetation (and 
some birds) were the size they are now; 
but men and beasts no bigger than Lilli- 
putians, with houses and churches and 
buildings to match—and a family called 
Josselin living in a beautiful house cailed 
Marsfield, as big as a piano-organ. 

Endless were the adventures by flood 
and field of these little people: in the 
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huge forest, and on the gigantic rive, 
which it took them nearly an hour i 
cross in a steam-launch when the wind 
was high, or riding trained carrier-pigeon, 
to distant counties, and the coasts of No) 
mandy, Brittany, and Picardy, where e, 
erything was on a similar scale. 

It would astonish me to find how vivid 
and real she could make these imagina 
tions of hers, and to me how fascinatin¢ 
—oddly enough she reserved them for ni 
only, and told no one else. 

There was always an immensely }j 


strong man, one Bobby Maurice, a good 
natured giant, nearly three inches hig! 
and over two ounces in weight, who 
among other feats, would eat a whole pea 
at a sitting, and hold out an acorn at arm’s 
length, and throw a pepper-corn over two 
yards—which has remained the record. 

Then, coming back down stream, slie 
would take the sculls and I the tiller 
and I would tell her (in French) «|! 
about our school adventures at Bros 
sard’s; and Bonzig, and the Lafertés, and 
the Revolution of February; and in that 
way she picked up a lot of useful and 
idiomatic Parisian which considerab]\ 
astonished Fraulein Werner, the German 
governess, who yet knew French almost 
as well as her own language—almost as 
well as Mr. Ollendorff himself. 

She also changed one of the heroes i: 
her famous novel, Tommy Holt, into a 
French boy, and called him Rapaud ! 

She was even more devoted to animals 
than the rest of the family: the beautiful 
Angora, Kitty, died when Marty was five 
from an abscess in her cheek, where she'd 
been bitten by a strange bull-terrier; aid 
Marty tearfully wrote her epitaph in a 
beautiful round hand— 

“Here lies Kitty, full of grace; 
Died of an abbess in her face!” 


This was her first attempt at verse 
making; and here’s her last, from tle 
French of Sully-Prudhomme: 


“Tf you but knew what tears, alas! 
One weeps for kinship unbestowed, 
In pity you would sometimes pass 
My poor abode! 


“Tf vou but knew what balm, for all 
Despond, lies in an angel’s glance, 
Your looks would on my window fall 
As though by chance! 


“Tf you but knew the heart’s delight 
To feel its fellow-heart is by, 
You'd linger, as a sister might, 
These gates anigh! 
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‘If you but knew how oft I yearn 

For one sweet voice, one presence dear, 

Perhaps you'd even simply turn 
And enter here!” 

She was only just seventeen when she 

rote them, and, upon my word, I think 
thev’re almost as good as the original! 

Her intimate friendship with Chucker- 
out, the huge St. Bernard, lasted for near- 
iy both their lives, alas! It began when 
they both weighed exactly the same, and 
| could carry both in one arm. When 
he died, he turned the scale at sixteen 
stone, like me. 

It has lately become the fashion to paint 
big dogs and little girls, and engravings 
of these pictures are to be seen in all the 
print-sellers’ shops. It always touches 
me very much to look at these works of 
art, although—and I hope it is not libel- 
lous to say so—the big dog is always hope- 
lessly inferior in beauty and dignity and 
charm to Chucker-out, who was champion 
of his day. And as for the little girls— 
Ah, mon Dieu! 

Such pictures are not high art, of 
course, and that is why I don’t possess 
one, as I’ve got an wsthetic character to 
keep up; but why they shouldn't be, I 
can’t guess. Is it because no high artist 
—except Briton Riviére—will stoop to so 
easily understood a subject? 

A great master would not be above 
painting a small child or a big dog sepa- 
rately—why should he be above putting 
them both in the same picture? It would 
be too obvious, I suppose—like a melody 
by Mozart, or Handel's ‘‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” or Schubert's Serenade, and 
other catchpenny tunes of the same de- 
scription. 

I was also very intimate with Chucker- 
out, who made more of me than he even 
did of his master. 

One night I got very late to Marsfield 
by the last train, and letting myself in 
with my key, I found Chucker-out wait- 
ing for me in the hall, and apparently in 
a very anxious frame of mind, and ex- 
tremely demonstrative, wanting to say 
something more than usual—to confide a 
trouble—to confess! 

We went up into the big music-room, 
which was still lighted, and lay on a 
couch together; he with his head on my 
knees, whimpering softly as I smoked and 
read a paper. 

Presently Leah came in and said: 

‘Such an unfortunate thing happened ; 


Marty and Cliucker-out were playing on 
the slope, and he knocked her down and 
sprained her knee.” 

As soon as Chucker-out heard Marty’s 
name he sat up and whined piteously, 
and pawed me down with great violence; 
pawed three buttons off my waistcoat and 
broke my watch-chain—couldn’t be com- 
forted; the misadventure had been prey- 
ing on his mind for hours. 

I give this subject to Mr. Briton Riviére, 
who can paint both dogs and children, 
and everything else he likes. I will sit 
for him myself, if he wishes, and as a 
Catholic priest! He might eall it a con 
fession, and an absolution! or, ‘‘ The Se- 
crets of the Confessional.” 

The good dog became more careful in 
future, and restrained his exuberance, 
even going down stairs with Marty on the 
way to a ramble in the woods, which ex- 
cited him more than anything: if he came 
down stairs with anybody else, the vio 
lence of his joy was such that one had to 
hold on by the banisters. He was a dear 
good beast,and a splendid body-guard for 
Marty in her solitary woodland rambles 
—never left her side fora second. I have 
often watched him from a distance, unbe- 
known to both; he was proud of his re- 
sponsibility—almost fussy about it. 

I have been fond of many dogs, but 
never yet loved a dog as I loved big 
Chucker-out—or Choucroute, as Coralie, 
the French maid, called him, to Friiu- 
lein Werner’s annoyance (Choucroute is 
French for sauerkraut); and I like to re- 
member him in his splendid prime, guard- 
ing his sweet little mistress, whom I loved 
better than anything else on earth. She 
was to me a kind of pet Marjorie, and 
said such droll and touching things that 
I could almost fill a book with them. I 
kept a diary on purpose, and called it 
Martiana. 

She was tall, but lamentably thin and 
slight, poor dear, with her mother’s pier- 
cing black eyes, and the very fair curly 
locks of her papa—a curious and most 
effective contrast—and features and a 
complexion of such extraordinary deli- 
cacy and loveliness that it almost gave 
one pain in the midst of the keen plea- 
sure one had in the mere looking at her. 

Heavens! how that face would light 
up suddenly at catching the unexpected 
sight of some one she was fond of! How 


often it has lighted up at the unexpected 
sight of ‘‘ Uncle Bob”! The mere remem- 
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brance of that sweet illumination bright- 
ens my old age for me now; and I could 
almost wish her back again, in my senile 
selfishness and inconsistency. Pazienza! 

Sometimes she was quite embarrassing 
in her simplicity, and reminded me of 
her father. 

Once in Dieppe—when she was about 
eight—she and I had gone through the 
Etablissement to bathe, and people had 
stared at her even more than usual, and 
whispered to each other. 

‘*T bet you don’t know why they all 
stare so, Uncle Bob.” 

‘*T give it up,” said I. 

‘It’s because [’m so handsome: we're 
all handsome, you know, and I’m the 
handsomest of the lot, it seems! You're 
not handsome, Uncle Bob. But oh! aren’t 
you strong! Why, you could tuck a piou- 
piou under one arm and a postman under 
the other and walk up to the castle with 
them and pitch them into the sea, couldn't 
you? And that’s better than being hand- 
some, isn’t it? I wish J was like that.” 

And here she cuddled and kissed my 
hand. 

When Mary began to sing (under Si- 
gnor R——), it was her custom of an after- 
noon to lock herself up alone with a 
tuning-fork in a large garret and practise, 
as she was shy of singing exercises be- 
fore any one else. 

Her voice, even practising scales, would 
give Marty extraordinary pleasure, and 
me too. Marty and I have often sat out- 
side and listened to Mary’s rich and flu- 
ent vocalizings, and I hoped that Marty 
would develop a great voice also, as she 
was so like Mary in face and disposition, 
except that Mary’s eyes were blue, and her 
hair very black, and her health unexcep- 
tionable. 

Marty did not develop a real voice, al- 
though she sang very prettily and confi- 
dentially to me, and worked hard at the 
piano with Roberta; she learnt harmony 
and composed little songs, and wrote 
words to them, and Mary or her father 
would sing them to her and make her 
happy beyond description. 

Happy! she was always happy during 
the first few years of her life—from five 
or six to twelve. 

I like to think her happiness was so 
great for this brief period that she had 
her full share of human felicity just as if 
she had lived to the age of the Psalmist. 

It seemed everybody’s business at Mars- 
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field to see that Marty had a good tim: 
This was an easy task, as she was so eas 
to amuse; and when amused, herself < 
amusing to others. 

As for me, it is hardly too much to sa 
that every hour I could spare from busi 
ness and the cares of state was spent i: 
organizing the amusement of little Mart 
Josselin, and I was foolish enough to |y 
almost jealous of her own father and m: 
ther’s devotion to the same object. 

Unlike her brothers and sisters, she wis 
a studious little person, and fond of books 
—too much so, indeed, for all she was such 
a tomboy; and all this amusement was 
designed by us with the purpose of win 
ning her away from the too sedulous pur 
suit of knowledge. I may add that i: 
temper and sweetness of disposition tli 
child was simply angelic, and could not 
be spoiled by any spoiling. 

It was during these happy years at 
Marsfield that Barty, although bereft o! 
his Martia ever since that farewell letter 
managed, nevertheless, to do his best work, 
on lines previously laid down for him by 
her. 

For the first year or two he missed the 
feeling of the north most painfully — it 
was like the loss of a sense—but he grew 
in time accustomed to the privation, and 
quite resigned; and Marty, whom he wor 
shipped—as did her mother—compensated 
him for the loss of his demon. 

Inaccessible Heights, Floréal et Fruct: 
dor, The Infinitely Little, The Norther» 
Pactolus, Pandore et sa Boite, Cance: 
and Capricorn, Phoebus et Séléne, follow 
ed each other in leisurely succession. And 
he also found time for those controversies 
that so moved and amused the world ; 
among others, his famous and triumphant 
confutation of Canon ,on one hand, 
and Professor , the famous scientist 
on the other, which has been compared to 
the classic litigation about the oyster, 
since the oyster itself fell to Barty’s share 
and a shell to each of the two disputants 

Orthodox and agnostic are as the poles 
asunder, yet they could not but both agre 
with Barty Josselin, who so cleverly ex 
tended a hand to each, and acted as a con 
ductor between them. 

That irresistible optimism which so 
forces itself upon all Josselin’s readers. 
who number by now half the world, and 
will probably one day include the whole 
of it—when the whole of it is civilized 
belonged to him by nature, by virtue o! 
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his health and his magnificent physique 
and his happy circumstances; and an ad- 
mirably balanced mind, which was better 
dtted for his particular work and for the 
vorld’s good than any special gift of 
venius in one direction. 

His literary and artistic work never 
cost him the slightest effort. It amused 

Lim to draw and write more than did any- 
thing else in the world, and he always 
took great pains, and delighted in taking 
them: but himself he never took serious- 
lv for one moment—never realized what 
happiness he gave, and was quite uncon- 
scious of the true value of all he thought 
and wrought and taught! 

He laughed good-humoredly at the 
passionate praise that for thirty years 
was poured upon him from all quarters 
of the globe, and shrugged his shoulders 
at the coarse invective of those whose 
religious susceptibilities he had so in- 
nocently wounded; left all published in- 
sults unanswered; never noticed any lie 
printed about: himself—never wrote a 
paragraph in explanation or self-defence, 
but smoked many pipes and mildly won- 
dered. 

Indeed, he was mildly wondering all his 
life: at his luck—at all the ease and suc- 
cess and warm domestic bliss that had so 
compensated him for the loss of his left 
eye, and would almost have compensated 
him for the loss of both. 

‘It’s all because I’m so deuced good- 
looking!” says Barty; ‘‘and so’s Leah!” 

And all his life he sorrowed for those 
who were less fortunate than himself. 
His charities and those of his wife were 
immense—he gave all the money, and she 
took all the trouble. 

‘* C'est papa qui paie, et maman qui ré- 
gale,” as Marty would say; and never were 
funds distributed more wisely. 

But often at odd moments the Welt- 
schmerz, the sorrow of the world, would 
pierce this man who no longer felt sor- 
rows of his own—stab him through and 
through—bring the sweat to his temples 
—fill his eyes with that strange pity and 
trouble that moved you so deeply when 
you caught the look; and soon the com- 
plicated anguish of that dim regard would 
resolve itself into gleams of a quite celes- 
tial sweetness—and a heavenly message 
would go forth to mankind in such sim- 
ple words that all might read who ran.... 

All these endowments of the heart and 
brain, which in him were masculine and 


active, were possessed in a passive form 
by his wife; instead of the buovant energy 
and boisterous high spirits, she had pa 
tience and persistency that one felt to be 
indomitable, and a silent sympathy that 
never failed, and a fund of cheerfulness 
and good sense on which any call might 
be made by life without fear of bank- 
ruptey; she was of those who could play 
a losing game and help others to play it 
—and she never had a losing game to 
play! 

These gifts were inherited by their chil- 
dren, who, moreover, were so fed on their 
father’s books — so imbued with them— 
that one felt sure of their courage, endur- 
ance, and virtue, whatever misfortunes or 
temptations might assail them in this life. 

One felt this especially with the young 
est but one, Marty, who, with even more 
than her due share of those gifts of the 
head and heart they had all inherited 
from their two parents, had not inherit- 
ed their splendid frames and invincible 
health. 

Roderick, alias Mark Tapley, alias 
Chips, who is now the sailor, was, oddly 
enough, the strongest and the hardiest of 
the whole family. and yet he was born 
two years after Marty. She always de- 
clared she brought him up and made a 
man of him, and taught him how to throw 
stones, and how to row and ride and swim; 
and that it was entirely to her he owed it 
that he was worthy to be a sailor—her 
ideal profession for a man. 

He was devoted to her, and a splendid 
little chap, and in the holidays he and she 
and I were inseparable, and of course 
Chucker-out, who went with us wherever 
it was—Havre, Dieppe, Dinard, the High- 
lands, Whitby, ete. 

Once we were privileged to settle our- 
selves for two months in Castle Rohan, 
through the kindness of Lord Whitby; 
and that was the best holiday of all—-for 
the young people especially. And more 
especially for Barty himself, who had such 
delightful boyish recollections of that de- 
lightful place,and found many old friends 
among the sailors and fisher - people— 
who remembered him as a boy. 

Chips and Marty and I and the faithful 
Chucker-out were never happier than on 
those staiths where there is always such 
an ancient and fishlike smell; we never 
tired of watching the miraculous draughts 
of silver herring being disentangled from 
the nets and counted into baskets, which 
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were carried on the heads of the stalwart, 
scaly fish- women, and packed with salt 
and ice in innumerable barrels for Bil- 
lingsgate and other great markets; or else 
the sales by auction of huge cod and dark 
gray dog-fish as they lay helpless all of a 
row on the wet flags, amidst a crowd of 
sturdy mariners looking on, with their 
hands in their pockets and their pipes in 
their mouths. 

Then over that restless little bridge to 
the picturesque old town, and through its 
long narrow street, and up the many 
stone steps to the ruined abbey and the 
old church on the East Cliff; and the old 
churchyard, where there are so many 
stones in memory of those who were lost 
at sea, 

It was good to be there, in such good 
company, on a sunny August morning, 
and look around and about and down be- 
low: the miles and miles of purple moor; 
the woods of Castle Rohan; the wide 
North Sea, which turns such a heavenly 
blue beneath a cloudless sky ; the two 
stone piers, with each its light-house, and 
little people patiently looking across the 
waves for Heaven knows what; the busy 
harbor full of life and animation; under 
our feet the red roofs of the old town, and 


the little clock-tower of the market-place; 
across the stream the long quay, with its 
ale-houses and emporiums and jet-shops 
and lively traffic; its old gabled dwellings 


and their rotting wooden balconies. And 
rising out of all this, tier upon tier, up the 
opposite cliff, the Whitby of the visitors, 
dominated by a gigantic windmill, that is 
—or was—almost as important a land- 
mark as the old abbey itself. 

To the south the shining river ebbs and 
flows, between its big ship-building yards 
and the railway to York, under endless 
moving craft and a forest of masts, now 
straight on end, now slanting helplessly 
on one side, when there’s not water enough 


to float their keels; and the long row of. 


Cornish 
deep. 

How the blue smoke of their cooking 
wreathes upward in savory whiffs and 
whirls! They are good cooks, these rov- 
ers from Penzance, and do themselves 
well, and remind us that it is time to go 
and get lunch at the hotel. 

We do, and do ourselves uncommonly 
well also; and afterwards we take a boat, 
we four (if the tide serves), and row up 
for a mile or so to a certain dam at Rus- 


fishing - smacks, two or three 
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warp, and there we take another boat o1 
a lovely little secluded river, which jx 
quite independent of tides, and where fo, 
a mile or more the trees bend over us 
from either side as we leisurely padd|- 
along and watch the leaping salmon 
trout, pulling now and then under 4 
drooping ash or weeping-willow to gaz 
and dream or chat, or read out loud fron 
Sylvia’s Lovers; Sylvia Robson one 
lived in a little farm-house near Upgane, 
which we know well, and at Whitby e\ 
ery one reads about Sylvia Robson; o: 
else we tell stories, or inform each other 
what a jolly time we're having, and teas: 
old Chucker-out, who gets quite excited 
and we admire the discretion with whicl; 
he disposes of his huge body as ballast to 
trim the boat, and remains perfectly stil| 
in spite of his excitement, for fear lhe 
should upset us. Indeed, he has been 
learning all his life how to behave in 
boats, and how to get in and out of them 

And so on till tea-time at five, and we 
remember there’s a little inn at Sleights, 
where the scones are good; or, better stil], 
a leafy garden full of raspberry-bushes at 
Cock Mill, where they give you excellent 
jam with your tea, and from which there 
are three ways of walking back to Whitby, 
when there’s not enough water to row 
and which is the most delightful of those 
three ways has never been decided yet. 

Then from the stone pier we watch a 
hundred brown -sailed Cornish fishing- 
smacks follow each other in single file 
across the harbor bar and go sailing out 
into the west as the sun goes down—a 
most beautiful sight, of which Marty feels 
all the mystery and the charm and the 
pathos, and Chips all the jollity and dan 
ger and romance. 

Then to the trap, and home all four of 
us, au grand trot, between the hedge-rows 
and through the splendid woods of Castle 
Rohan ; there at last we find all the 
warmth and light and music and fun of 
Marsfield, and many good things besides: 
supper, dinner, tea—all in one; and hap- 
py, healthy, hungry, indefatigable boys 
and girls, who’ve been traipsing over 
miles and miles of moor and fell, to beau- 
tiful mills and dells and waterfalls—too 
many miles for slender Marty or little 
Chips; or even Bob and Chucker-out— 
who weigh thirty-two stone between them, 
and are getting lazy in their old age, and 
fat and scant of breath. 

Whitby is an ideal place for young 
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people; it almost makes old people feel 
young themselves: there, when the young 
are about; there is so much to do. 

I, being the eldest of the large party, 
ehummed most of the time with the two 
youngest and became a boy again; so 
much so that I felt myself almost a sneak 
when I tactfully tried to restrain such ex- 
iberance of spirits on their part as might 
ave led them into mischief; indeed, it 
was difficult not to lead them into mis- 
chief myself; all the old inventiveness 
that had got me and others into so many 
scrapes at Brossard’s) seemed to come 
back, enhanced by experience and ma- 
turity. 

At all events, Marty and Chips were 
happier with me than without—of that 
[ feel quite sure, for I tested it in many 
\ ays. 

[ always took immense pains to devise 
the kinds of excursion that would please 
them best, and these never seemed to fail of 
their object; and I was provident and well 
skilled in all details of the commissariat 
Chips was healthily alimentative) ; I was 
a very Bradshaw at trains and times and 
distances; and also, if lam not bragging 
too much, and making myself out an Ad- 
mirable Crichton, extremely weatherwise, 
and good at carrying small people picka- 
back when they got tired. 

Marty was well up in local folk-lore, 
and had mastered the history of Whitby 
and St. Hilda, and Sylvia Robson; and of 
the old obsolete whaling-trade, in which 
she took a passionate interest; and fired 
poor little Chips’s mind with a passion for 
the polar regions (he is now on the coast 

of Senegambia). 

We were much on the open sea our- 
selves, in cobles; sometimes the big dog 
with us—‘‘Joomboa,” as the fishermen 
called him; and they marvelled at his 
good manners and stately immobility in 
a boat. 

One afternoon—a perfect afternoon— 
we took tea at Runswick, from which 
charming little village the Whitbys take 
their second title,and had ourselves rowed 
round the cliffs to Staithes, which we 
reached just before sunset; Chips and his 
sister also taking an oar between them, 
and I another. There, on the brink of 
the little bay, with the singularly quaint 
and picturesque old village behind it, were 
fifty fishing-boats side by side waiting to 
be launched, and all the fishing popu- 
lation of Staithes were there to launch 


them—men, women, and children; as we 
landed we were immediately pressed into 
the service. 

Marty and Chips, wild with enthusi- 
asm, pushed and yo-ho'd with the best; 
and I also won some commendation by 
my hearty efforts in the common cause. 
Soon the coast was clear of all but old 
men and boys, women and children, and 
our four selves; and the boats all sailed 
westward in a cluster, and lost themselves 
in the golden haze. It was the prettiest 
sight I ever saw, and we were all quite 
romantic about it. 

Chucker-out held a small court on the 
sands, and was worshipped and fed with 
stale fish by a crowd of good-looking and 
agreeable little lasses and lads, who called 
him ‘‘ Joomboa,” and pressed Chips and 
Marty for biographical details about him, 
and were not disappointed. And I smoked 
a pipe of pipes with some splendid old 
salts, and shared my Honeydew among 
them. 

Nous étions bien, 1a! 

So sped those happy weeks—with some- 
thing new and exciting every day—even 
on rainy days, when we wore water-proofs 
and big India-rubber boots and sou'west 
ers, and Chucker-out’s coat got so heavy 
with the soak that he could hardly drag 
himself along: and we settled, we three 
at least, that we would never go to France 
or Scotland—never any more—never any- 
where in the world but Whitby, jolly 
Whitby— 

Ah me! homme propose. . . . 

Marty always wore a red woollen fish- 
erman’s cap that hung down behind over 
the waving masses of her long thick yel 
low hair, a blue jersey of the elaborate 
kind women knit on the Whitby quay, 
a short striped petticoat like a Boulogne 
fishwife’s, and light brown stockings on 
her long thin legs. 

I have a photograph of her like that, 
holding a shrimping-net; with a magni- 
fying-glass I can see the little high-light 
in the middle of each jet-black eye—and 
every detail and charm and perfection of 
her childish face. Of all the art-treasures 
I've amassed in my long life, that is to 
me the most beautiful, far and away— 
but I can’t look at it yet for more than a 
second at atime... . 


“QO tempo passato, perché non ritorni?” 


—as Mary is so fond of singing to me 
sometimes, when she thinks l’ve got the 
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blues. 
blues! 

All Barty’s teaching is thrown away 
on me, now that he’s not here himself to 
point his moral— 


As if I haven't always got the 


“Et je m’en vais 
Au vent mauvais; 
Qui m’emporte 
Dega, dela, 
Pareil a la 
Feuille morte...” 


Heaven bless thee, Mary dear, rossigno- 
let de mon 4me! Would thou wert ever 
by my side! fain would I keep thee for 
myself in a golden cage, and feed thee on 
the tongues of other nightingales, so thou 
mightst warble every day, and all day 
long. By some strange congenital mys- 
tery the native tuning of thy voice is 
such, for me, that all the pleasure of my 
past years seems to go forever ringing 
in every single note. Thy dear mother 
speaks again, thy gay young father rol- 
licks and jokes and sings, and little Marty 
laughs her happy laugh. 

Da capo, e da capo, Mary—only at 
night shouldst thou cease from thy sweet 
pipings, that I might smoke myself to 
sleep, and dream that all is once more as 
it used to be. 


The writing, such as it is, of this life of 
Barty Josselin—which always means the 
writing of so much of my own—has been 
to me, up to the present moment, a great 
source of consolation; almost of delight, 
when the pen was in my hand and I 
dived into the past. 

But now the story becomes such a rec- 
ord of my own personal grief that I have 
scarcely the courage to go on; I will get 
through it as quickly as I can. 

It was at the beginning of the present 
decade that the bitter thing arose—medio 
de fonte leporum; just as all seemed so 
happy and secure at Marsfield. 

One afternoon in May I arrived at the 
house and nobody was at home; but I 
was told that Marty was in the wood with 
old Chucker-out, and I went thither to 
find her, loudly whistling a bar which 
served as a rallying signal to the family. 
It was not answered, but after a long 
hunt I found Marty lying on the ground 
at the foot of a tree, and Chucker-out 
licking her face and hands. 

She had been crying, and seemed half 
unconscious. 
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When I spoke to her she opened i» 
eyes and said: 

“Oh, Uncle Bob, I have hurt myse!|; 
so! I fell down that tree. Do you think 
you could carry me home?” 

Beside myself with terror and anxiety 
I took her up as gently as I could, and 
made my way to the house. She had 
hurt the base of her spine as she fell ov 
the roots of the tree; but she seemed to 
get better as soon as Sparrow, the nurs: 
had undressed her and put her to bed. 

I sent for the doctor, however, and | 
thought, after seeing her, that I should do 
well to send for Dr. Knight. 

Just then Leah and Barty came in, and 
we telegraphed for Dr. Knight, who came 
at once. 

Next day Dr. Knight thought he had 
better have Sir —— ,and there was a 
consultation. 

Marty kept her bed for two or three 
days, and then seemed to have complete- 
ly recovered, but for a slight internal dis 
turbance brought on by the concussion, 
and which did not improve. 

One day Dr. Knight told me he feared 
very much that this would end in a 
kind of ataxia of the lower limbs— it 
might be sooner or later; indeed, it was 
Sir —— ’s opinion that it would be 
sure tc do so in the end—that spinal pa 
ralysis would set in, and that the child 
would become a cripple for life, and for 
a life that would not be long. 

I had to tell this to her father and mo- 
ther! 


Marty, however, recovered all her high 


spirits. It was as if nothing had hap- 
pened, or could happen, and during six 
months everything at Marsfield went on 
as usual, but for the sickening fear that 
we three managed to conceal iu our hearts, 
even from each other. 

At length one day, as Marty and I were 
playing lawn-tennis, she suddenly told 
me that her feet felt as if they were made 
of lead, and I knew that the terrible thing 
had come. ... 

I must really pass over the next few 
months. 

In the summer of the following year 
she could scarcely walk without assist- 
ance, and soon she had to go about in a 
Bath chair. 

Soon, also, she ceased to be conscious 
when her lower limbs were pinched and 
pricked till an interval of about a second 
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had elapsed, and this interval increased 
every month. She had no natural con- 
s jousness of her legs and feet whatever 
inless she saw them, although she could 
move them still, and even get in and out 

bed. or in and out of her Bath chair, 

thout much assistance, so long as she 
could see her lower limbs. Often she 

ould stumble and fall down, even on a 
vrassy lawn. In the dark she could not 
control her movements at all. 

She was also in constant pain, and her 
face took on permanently the expression 
that Barty’s often wore when he thought 
he was going blind in Malines, although, 
like him in those days, she was always 
lively and droll, in spite of this heavy 
misfortune, which seemed to break every 
heart at Marsfield except her own. 

For, alas! Barty Josselin, who has so 
lightened for us the sorrow of mere be- 
reavement, and made quick-coming death 
a little thing—for some of us, indeed, a 
lovely thing—has not taught us how to 
bear the sufferings of those we love, the 
woful ache of pity for pangs we are pow- 
erless to relieve, and can only try to 
share. 

Endeavor as I will, I find I cannot tell 
this part of my story as it should be told: 
it should be a beautiful story of sweet 
young feminine fortitude and heroic res- 
ignation—an angel's story. 

During the four years that Martia’s ill- 
ness lasted the only comfort I could find 
in life was to be with her—reading to her, 
teaching her Blaze, rowing her on the riv- 
er, driving her, pushing or dragging her 
Bath chair; but, alas! watching her fade 
day by day. 

Strangely enough, she grew to be the 
tallest of all her sisters, and the most 
beautiful in the face; she was so wasted 
and thin she could hardly be said to have 
had a body or limbs at all. 

I think the greatest pleasure she had 
was to lie and be sung to by Mary or her 
father, or played to by Roberta, or chat- 
ted to about domestic matters by Leah, or 
read to by me. She took the keenest in- 
terest in everything that concerned us all; 
she lived out of herself entirely,and from 
day to day, taking short views of life. 

It filled her with animation to see the 
people who came to the house, and talk 
with them; and among these she made 
many passionately devoted friends. 

There were also poor children from the 
families of laborers in the neighborhood, 
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in whom she had always taken a warm 
interest. She now organized them into 
regular classes, and taught and amused 
them and told them stories, sang funny 
songs to them, and clothed and fed them 
with nice things, and they grew to her an 
immense hobby and constant occupation. 

She also became a quite surprising per- 
former on the banjo, which her father 
had taught her when she was quite a lit- 
tle girl, and invented charming tunes and 
effects and modulations that had never 
been tried on that humble instrument be- 
fore. She could have made a handsome 
living out of it, crippled as she was. 

She seemed the busiest, drollest, and 
most contented person in Marsfield; she 
all but consoled us for the dreadful thing 
that had happened to herself, and laugh- 
ingly pitied us for pitying her. 

So much for the teaching of Barty Jos- 
selin, whose books she knew by heart, 
and constantly read and re-read. 

And thus, in spite of all, the old happy 
resonant cheerfulness gradually found its 
way back to Marsfield,as though nothing 
had happened; and poor broken Marty, 
who had always been our idol, became 
our goddess, our prop and mainstay, the 
angel in the house, the person for every 
one to tell their troubles to—little or big 
—their jokes, their good stories; there 
was never a laugh like hers, so charged 
with keen appreciation of the humorous 
thing, the relish of which would come 
back to her again and again at any time 
—even in the middle of the night, when 
she could not always sleep for her pain; 
and she would laugh anew. 

Ida Seatcherd and I, with good Nurse 
Sparrow to help, wished to take her to 
Italy—to Egypt; but she would not leave 
Marsfield,unless it were to spend the win- 
ter months with all of us at Lancaster 
Gate, or the autumn in the Highlands or 
on the coast of Normandy. 

And, indeed, neither Barty nor Leah 
nor the rest could have got on without 
her; they would have had to come too— 
brothers, sisters, young husbands, grand- 
children, and all. 

Never but once did she give way. It 
was one June evening, when I was read- 
ing to her some favorite short poems out 
of Browning's Men and Women, on a 
small lawn surrounded with roses, and of 
which she was fond. 

The rest of the family were on the riv- 
er, except her father and mother, who 
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were dressing to go and dine with some 
neighbors—for a wonder, as they seldom 
dined away from home. 

The carriage drove up to the door to 
fetch them, and they came out on the 
lawn to wish us good-night. 

Never had I been more struck with the 
splendor of Barty and his wife, now ver- 
ging towards middle age, as they bent over 
to kiss their daughter, and he cut capers 
and cracked little jokes to make her Jaugh. 

Leah's hair was slightly gray, and her 
magnificent figure somewhat matronly, 
but there were no other signs of autumn; 
her beautiful white skin was still as deli- 
cate as a baby’s, her jet-black eyes as 
bright and full, her teeth just as they 
were thirty years back. 

Yall as she was, her husband towered 
over her, the finest and handsomest man 
of his age I have ever seen. And Marty 
gazed after them with her heart in her 
eyes as they drove off. 

‘* How splendid they are, Uncle Bob!” 

Then she looked down at her own 
shrunken figure and limbs—her long 
wasted legs and her thin slight feet that 
were yet so beautifully shaped. 

And hiding her face in her hands, she 
began to cry. 

‘And I'm their poor little daughter— 
oh dear! oh dear!” 

She wept silently for a while, and I said 
nothing, but endured an agony such as I 
cannot describe. 

Then she dried her eyes and smiled, and 
said, 

‘* What a goose I am!” and, looking at 
me, 

‘““Oh! Uncle Bob, forgive me; I've 
made you very unhappy; it shall never 
happen again!” 

Suddenly the spirit moved me to tell 
her the story of Martia. 

Leah and Barty and I had often dis- 
eussed whether she should be told this 
extraordinary thing, in which we never 
knew whether to believe or not, and 
which, if there were a possibility of its 
being true, concerned Marty so directly. 

They settled that they would leave it 
entirely to me—to tell her or not, as my 
own instinct would prompt me, should 
the opportunity occur. 

My instinct prompted me to do so now. 
i shall not forget that evening. 

The full moon rose before the sun had 
quite set, and I talked on and on. The 
others came in todinner. She and I had 
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some dinner brought to us out there, a 
on I talked—and she could scarcely « 
for listening. I wrapped her well 
and lit pipe after pipe, and went on ta 
ing, and a nightingale sang, but quite | 
heard by Marty Josselin. 

She did not even hear her sister Mary 
whose voice went lightly up to heavy 
through the open window: 


“© that we two were Maying!” 


And when we parted that night s 
thanked and kissed me so effusively I fe); 
that I had been happily inspired. 

‘*I believe every word of it’s true; | 
know it; I feel it! Uncle Bob, you ha 
changed my life; I liave often desponded 
when nobody knew; but never again 
Dear papa! Only think of him! As 
any human being alive could write w] 
he has written without help from above 
or outside! Of course it’s all true: | 
sometimes think I can almost remem|, 
things. ... I’m sure I can.” 

Barty and Leah were well pleased wit 
me when they came home that night. 

That Marty was doomed to an ear! 
death did not very deeply distress them 
It is astonishing how lightly they thoug|t 
of death, these people for whom life seen 
ed so full of joy; but that she should ev 
be conscious of the anguish of her lot 
while she lived was to them intolerable 
a haunting preoccupation. 

To me, a narrower and more selfis 
person—Marty had almost become to m« 
life itself—her calamity had made he 
mine forever; and life without her had 
become a thing not to be conceived: he: 
life was my life. 

That life of hers was to be even shorter 
than we thought, and I love to think that 
what remained of it was made so smoot!) 
and sweet by what I told her that night. 

I read all Martia’s Blaze letters to her 
and helped her to read them for hersel! 
and so did Barty. She got to know them 
by heart — especially the last; she grew 
to talk as Martia wrote; she told me 0! 
strange dreams she had often had—dreams 
she had told Sparrow, and her own bro 
thers and sisters when she was a child 
wondrous dreams, in their seeming con- 
firmation of what seemed to us so impos 
sible. Her pains grew slighter and ceased. 

And now her whole existence had be 
come a dream—a tranquil, happy dream ; 
it showed itself in her face,its transfigured, 
unearthly beauty—in her cheerful talk, 
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her eager sympathy; a kind of heavenly 

ty she seemed to feel for those who had 
to go on living out their normal length 
of days. And always the old love of fun 

d frolic and pretty tunes. 
Her father would make her laugh till 
cried, and the same fount of tears 
suld serve when Mary sang Bralims 
d Schubert and Lassen to her—and 
Roberta played Chopin and Schumann 
the hour. 

“So she might have lived on for a few 
vears—four or five—even ten. But she 
died at seventeen, of mere influenza, very 
quickly and without much pain. Her fa- 
ther and mother were by her bedside when 
her spirit passed away, and Dr. Knight, 
who had brought her into the world. 


She woke from a gentle doze and raised 
her head, and called out, in a clear voice. 
‘* Barty— Leah—come to me, come!” 

And fell back dead. 

3arty bowed his head and face on her 
hand, and remained there as if asleep. It 
was Leah who drew her eyelids down. 

An hour later Dr. Knight came to me, 
his face distorted with grief. 

‘It's all over?” I said. 

** Yes, it’s all over.” 

‘And Leah?” 

‘Mrs. Josselin is with her husband. 
She’s a noble woman; she seems to bear 
it well.” 

‘** And Barty?” 

‘* Barty Josselin is no more 


” 


THE END. 


THE MODERN AMERICAN MOOD. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


r{\HE observant American whose mem- 
| ory runs back to the effulgent days 
following the close of the civil war must 
be aware of a signal change since then in 
the mood of his fellow-citizens concern- 
ing themselves and the republic. I do 
not think this is the effect merely of in- 
creasing years and of widened experi- 
ence, but I think it is the result also of a 
self-scrutiny much more unsparing than 
we once used; and it appears to me that 
it is not a morbid or despondent mood, 
but simply serious, and altogether whole- 
some, 


I 


The grounds of confidence and of diffi- 
dence with us are the same that they have 
always been; our problem has grown 
larger, but it has not grown much more 
complex; and it is chiefly in its dimensions 
that it is so formidable to the imagination. 
We did mightier things in the green wood 
relatively than are now laid upon us to do 
in the dry; and I have no doubt that if we 
are tolerably faithful and honest we sliall 
come out all right in the end, as every good 
American used to say we should. 

I do not mean that it is easy to be faith- 
ful and honest, or at least so easy as to 
be heroic and magnanimous: a man or 
a nation can meet a brief demand upon 
the moral forees of far greater stress 
than the steady pull of ordinary duties 


and responsibilities. But I do mean that 
if we are coming generally to see that 
there is no hope for us but in fidelity and 
honesty, we are in a fair way to possess 
and to live those virtues. In former 
years, before the present thoughtful mood 
overcame us as a people, we had no doubt 
of the embodiment of those virtues in the 
national life; and if any one else doubted 
the fact, we laughed. We had some good 
reasons for our vainglory, or at least as 
good as any nation ever had. We had 
risen in arms above the greatest rebellion 
known to history, and had destroyed sla- 
very in a conflict that perpetuated and 
democratized the Union. Better still, we 
had been morally equal to our victory, 
and had forgiven the vanquished; in us 
for the first time in the annals of the race 
Christianity had governed the action of 
a Christian people. There is no doubt 
but that in this magnificent moment we 
were the admiration and despair of the 
powers which had hated us and hoped 
for our ruin. No one who knew Eu- 
rope during our civil war, or immedi- 
ately after it, cquld doubt the existence 
of the feeling there that invited us to 
pose, and to pose, as we may say, arro- 
gantly. 

We certainly availed ourselves of the 
invitation. We took ourselves most seri- 
ously as the one accomplished fact in a 
world of experiments and failures. This 
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was the tone in publie and in private 
at home, and when we went abroad we 
at least did not change it; in fact, it 
might be fairly said that in those days 
we patronized Europe. We were alto- 
gether too great to be rancorous; but we 
went exulting and deriding and pitying 
through the Old World, which after all 
its ages had still not solved the riddle of 
the painful earth, while we had done 
it, and done it in much less than a cen- 
tury. Wherever two Americans met in 
France, or in Italy, or in Germany, or in 
England, and above all in England, this 
was the temper of their congratulations, 
and this was the temper of our travel 
and criticism as it expressed itself in jour- 
nalism and in literature. 

All that was ours was good: if not 
apparently good, then really good. The 
absorption of the army into the people; 
the pardon and reconstruction of the 
South; the enormous expansion of values 
in the North, and the rise of the colossal 
fortunes which we innocently took for a 
token instead of a result of the general 
well-being; the rise even of the colossal 
corruptions, which were proofs that we 
could stand anything and still come out 
right in the end; all conduced to our 
self-satisfaction. What if our merchant 
marine was wiped from the seas? The 
volume of our commerce was never so 
vast; and our war- worn wooden ships 
carried among the steel-clad monsters of 
all the seas a flag that no power durst 
affront. At home, if we paid three prices 
for everything, very well: we had the 
money to pay the three prices. In those 
rapturous years our journalism began to 
constitute itself upon a scale larger than 
any in the world, and we saw the begin- 
ning of a truly national literature. The 
arts struck root so vigorously among us 
that we almost began to believe the arts 
were American. 


IT. 


It is easy to say how our vainglory be- 
gan, but it is not so easy to say how it 


began to vanish, or why. But whatever 
Europe may think to the contrary, we are 
now really a modest people. The national 
attitude is self-critical, and if the stand- 
ards by which we try ourselves are not 
those of Europe, but are largely derived 
from within ourselves, they are none the 
less severe and none the less just. They 
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incline us, in the presence of other ci: 
ilizations, to shame for our own defects 
rather than triumph in alien shorteo 
ings. The American who now goes « 
ulting and deriding and pitying throug 
Europe, if there is such an American 
all, is infinitely outnumbered by his con 
patriots who are quite silent in maki) 
comparisons which may be in our fayo 
but which cannot flatter us when we co: 
sider our advantages. In moments « 
very intoxicated jingoism we may si 
threaten the coercion and even destru: 
tion of equal powers, but this is not 
any time the disposition of the Americai 
masses, and it is not commonly the ten 
per of their servants in the political offices 
or their spokesmen in the newspaper o/ 
fices. In letters we are but too meek! 
attentive to what they say of us ove: 
there, and in the arts our study of Euro 
pean methods and monuments has been 
so diligent that it would be hard to find 
anything distinctively American in man\ 
of our paintings, statues, and edifices 
We even take seriously the comments 0! 
French travellers upon our life; and ow 
richer people conform as strictly as they 
can to the social usages of the Englis! 
aristocracy. 

In fact, our present danger is not that 
we shall praise ourselves too much, but 
that we shall accuse ourselves too much 
and blame ourselves for effects from con 
ditions that are the conditions of the 
whole world. But if this is better than 
to rest content with our conditions be 
cause they seem to be ours alone, if it is 
sometimes a good thing to recognize that 
we are socially and economically sick, it 
is also a good thing to know that we hav: 
in our own political system the power of 
recuperation against the universal disor 
der. 

This power is the republic, the politica! 
institution of the government upon thi 
basis of self-rule, and no one questions 
this in our present sober mood, any more 
than in our former transports. No one 
really doubts the adequacy of the republic 
to any imaginable emergency; or if there 
is here and there one whose heart mis 
gives him, he has nothing to suggest in 
place of it. In acompleter sense than we 
always realize, it is the republic or no- 
thing for us. In the same completer sense. 
there is no past for us; there is only a 
future. Something that is still untried 
may serve our turn, but nothing that has 
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heen tried and failed will serve our turn. 
If we think, what for us is almost un- 
thinkable, the end of the republic, we 
think chaos. Our minds cannot conceive 
of the rise of the nation from such a 
downfall in any prosperous shape of oli- 
carchy or monarchy; we can only grope 
in the unexplored regions beyond the re- 
public for some yet more vital democracy, 
or equality, or fraternity, to save us from 
the ruin into which our own recreancy 
may have plunged us. 

Love of the republic with us is some- 
thing like loyalty in the subjects of a 
king, but it is loyalty to the ideal of 
humanity, not to some man, self-elected 
prince in the past, and perpetuated in his 
descendants through the abeyance of 
common-sense. It is not the effect of 
any such affirmation as loyalty is con- 
stantly making; it is the result of that 
wary and calculated assent by which 
alone republics can exist. We may not 
think the republic is the best thing that 
can ever be, but we feel that it is the 
best we can have for the present; and 
that anything better must be something 
more rather than something less of it. 


Ill. 


We see that the republic measurably 
exists wherever any sort of popular check 
is put upon the will of the ruler; and we 
think it more becoming reasonable men 
to choose their prince than to let his 
ancestors choose him; we regard an elec- 
tion, grotesque and vulgar and imperfect 
though the process often is, as a civic 
event; and we regard a parturition, though 
surrounded by all the dignity of state, as 
a domestic event, not logically of politi- 
cal significance, and comparatively inade- 
quate as an expression of the popular will 
in the choice of a prince. Our opinion 
and our usage in this matter are what 
mainly distinguish us from such mo- 
narchical republics as England, Italy, 
Sweden, Belgium, and Holland; and with 
all our diffidence we cannot help think- 
ing that, as compared with ours, their way 
of choosing a ruler is of the quality of 
comic opera, though, in its order, we look 
upon the birth of a fellow-being as a most 
serious and respectable incident. Where 
the republic does not exist at all, as in 
China and Russia and Turkey, or as in 
Germany, where it exists so feebly and 
passively that any violent impulse of the 


prince may annul it, we find indefinitely 
greater cause for satisfaction with our 
own democratic republic. So far as the 
peoples of these countries acquiesce in 
their several despotisms, they appear to 
us immature; so far as the English, Ital 
ians, Swedes, Dutch, and Belgians limit 
their respective republics by the birth 
choice of a prince, they seem to us not 
fully responsive to the different sorts of 
revolutions which called their republics, 
like our own, into being. Even the elec- 
tive French republic, where the outlawed 
titles of nobility are still permitted social 
currency, strikes us as retarded in its ful- 
filment of the democratic destiny. But 
we make excuses for France, as we do for 
England, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, and 
Holland, though we cannot help seeing 
our own advantage in these respects over 
republics which are each in some things 
freer than our own. 

We believe that the republic as we have 
it is, upon the whole, the best form of gov- 
ernment in the world; but we no longer 
deny that other peoples have the repub- 
lic because they have hereditary princes. 
We believe that the republic as we have 
it, and the yet more fully developed re 
public as we shall have it, is the destined 
form of government for all nations, but 
we are no longer eager to thrust our hap- 
piness upon them; and we do not expect 
them at once to prefer our happiness when 
it is quite within their reach. We per- 
ceive that in none of these free states 
called kingdoms is the divine right of 
kings recognized, and if in the freest of 
them the form without the fact of recog- 
nition is still kept up, if the queen’s min- 
isters go down upon their knees to her 
in assuming the powers of government 
which she cannot really bestow, and can 
never exercise, and can scarcely influ- 
ence, still we see that it is merely a form. 
It is a droll anomaly which we are rid of, 
and the spectacle of it in a monarchical 
republic might perhaps foster an inordi- 
nate pride in us, if the democratic repub 
lic, as we have it, were not so essentially 
unflattering. 

If we all take it for no more than it is, 
it insists in turn upon our finally taking 
ourselves severally for no more than 
we are. It bids us be men, but not im 
agine that we can be more than men by 
any device of heraldry or any trick of 
sovereign legerdemain. We cannot, any 
of us, kneel down John Smith, and rise 
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Sir John, by effect of virtue in the exec- 
utive, who would be extremely surprised 
and disgusted if we knelt to him at all, 
or even kissed his hand. The sense, the 
wisdom of this most important fact of 
an equal humanity has at last got into 
our blood and our breath; it pulsates and 
respires in us; but with such effect that 
the least of us is beginning to realize that 
others are as good as he, and not merely 
that he is as good as others. I know 
we try to deny this socially, though the 
forms of society mean equality for all who 
are in it; but we affirm it politically, and 
we act upon it politically. We are all 
well content with the fact, except some 
weaker brethren who cannot find recog- 
nition in our system for the superiority 
they ascribe to themselves, and are forced 
to lead a life of rather undignified and 
unpitied exile in other countries. By 


virtue of this reasoned humility with re- 
spect to each other, we forbear to vaunt 
ourselves with regard to peoples who are 
not necessarily characterized by their ar- 
chaic, not to say barbaric, ceremonies. 


IV, 


With us the danger has been not that 
we should attach a mystical value to 
birth, but that we should bow our reason 
to wealth; yet I think there is already 
less of this danger than there once was. 
Our ideal of great wealth has been rude- 
ly shaken, not only by its enemies, but 
by the example of its possessors, who 
have shown at least that humanity does 
not always better itself by accumulating 
the means of luxury. Without the du- 
ties and responsibilities of wealth in the 
countries where it is nearly always joined 
with rank, it is here often a speciacle that 
awakens in the beholder no emotions no- 
bler than envy and greed. After once 
indulging a riotous exultation that we 
had more millionaires than any other na- 
tion in the world, it is safe to say that 
our national pride no longer centres in 
them, or even in their money. Many of 
us have our doubts whether a very rich 
American can be a very good American, 
and we feel that the burden of proof rests 
heavily with such an American. 

Wealth is without social ultimation 
among us, and is less harmful than any- 
where else. It may go on and become 
greater and greater wealth, but it never 
can become birth; our plutocracy cannot 
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turn aristocracy on this soil. It may buy 
birth, but it must then go where birt), 
counts. If it desires rank, it must see; 
it in exile. The millionaire who marries 
his daughter to a French or English yo 
ble banishes her; this can no longer |), 
her home; his grandchildren cannot j, 

herit him here in the state they are born 
to abroad. In fact, great wealth expatri- 
ates itself whether it goes or whether jt 
stays. If it stays, it stays in a wholly 
alien circumstance. It surrounds itse| 

with the service of foreign menials, in 2), 
ideal of life wholly foreign to the lif 
of America, which is the life of work. |; 
eliminates itself from the fellow - citizen 
ship which regards it askance, in tacit 
irony or open sarcasm. American wealt)) 
does not penetrate its European slic}! 
with the corruption that wealth sends 
out beneath and about it in other coun 
tries where it ultimates in rank and civic 
importance. Within its gates and por 
tals it is shut up with the miasms which 
money must breed whenever it is not ac 
tively employed in the industries. 

It is not merely the old-fashioned 
American who looks upon it with misgiv 
ing. It is the newest-fashioned Ameri- 
can, the best- educated, the most finely 
equipped, the young man choosing de 
liberately a high calling in which le 
cannot hope to make a fortune—it is he 
who regards the vast accumulations of 
money, once our admiration, with gener 
ous content in his higher aim. The time 
is past when it could be said that our best 
young men were tempted away from tlie 
arts and the humanities by the greater 
allurements of money-making. 


7 


On the threshold of a new century, 
the portal of the future, we see more 
clearly than ever that America is the 
home of work, of endeavor, of the busy 
effort in which man loses the heavy sense 
of self as he can in no pleasure, and 
tastes the happiness of doing something, 
making something, creating something. 
Our problem.is how to keep the chance 
of this free to all; how to find work for 
all; how to render drones impossible, 
either rich drones or poor drones, volun- 
tary or involuntary. Perhaps the vast- 
ness of this problem is what has rendered 
us less self-satisfied in the presence of oth- 
ers’ difficulties, such difficulties as we sur- 
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mounted when we left royalty and rank 
behind, and trusted our lives, our fortunes, 
nd our sacred honor to the common 
ood-will of common men. They are still 
confronted over there in the Old World 

th questions which we solved a century 
igo: but our problem is none the less se- 
rious for that. We do not feel the gay 
suoyancy of our nonage under the bur- 
den, but we are not discouraged, though 

e are so much more serious. We have 
been a little drunk with our prosperity ; 
our luck had gone to our heads, perhaps; 
but we have not forgotten our duty, which 
is not the duty of people to prince, of 
class to class, but of man to man. We 
recognize fully that we are in each oth- 
ers keeping as no people ever were be- 
fore; and that if we are true to ourselves, 
equal to our opportunities, there is no 
cood that we may not achieve for the 
common advantage. 

[ think that much of the self-criticism 
which has characterized us in these later, 
these wiser years is an effect of the un- 
fathomable confidence we have in our 
destiny, which is one with our duty as 
well as our glory. We have it laid upon 
is to leave no question unasked which, if 
answered, may help us to know our duty. 
What has been our fault that we have any 
knotty problem, after a hundred years of 
absolute freedom and of almost unbroken 
prosperity? In what have we been false 
to ourselves? How have we failed to re- 
member that there is no good but the good 
of all? What are the recoverable chances 
that we have thrown away? What is 
the secret of our stupidity, our heedless- 
ness, our blindness? 

We ask all this in terms of greater or 
less severity, but whatever we find the 
answer to be, not one of us dreams of 
looking for the remedy outside of democ- 
racy. No one proposes to revert to a 
former condition, of any sort whatever. 
It is not pretended, even in the wildest 
burlesque, that we could by any manner 
of means help ourselves, or save our- 
selves, through monarchy or aristocracy 
or autocracy. These things are logically 
so impossible for us that we are not even 
afraid of them. We intend the good of 
all; that is what we understand America 
to mean; and those forms have been found 
by quite sufficient experiment never to be 
for the good of any. Would a change 
(a wholly unimaginable change) to them 
put food in the mouths, clothes on the 





backs, knowledge in the heads of the com- 
mon people? We ourselves are the com 
mon people, and we know what the com 
mon people need. 


VI. 


It is in no overweening mood of opti- 
mism that we trust the republic to save 
itself. There are almost as few mere 
optimists as mere pessimists among us. 
Question those who seem to be the one 
or the other, and you find that at the 
bottom of their hearts they have the same 
doubts, the same hopes. The blandest 
optimist does not deny that there are a 
good many screws loose; the bleakest 
pessimist does not affirm that there is no 
means within our democracy of tighten 
ing them again, or that there is any means 
outside of democracy. 

We trust the republic with itself; that 
is, we trust one another, and we trust one 
another the most implicitly when we af 
firm the most clamorously, one half of 
us, that the other half is plunging the 
whole of us in irreparable ruin. That 
is merely our way of calling all to the 
duty we owe to each. It is not a very 
dignified way, but the entire nation is in 
the joke, and it is not so mischievous as 
it might seem. By-and-by, probably, we 
shall change it. We should certainly 
change it in the presence of any vital 
danger; for one reason, because we should 
then be all of one mind, in devotion to 
the republic. 

Nothing in our modern mood, I think, 
is more notable than the quiet of our 
patriotism. In this we are like people 
whose religion has become their life; it 
is no longer an enthusiasm, and it is cer- 
tainly not a ceremonial. They do not 
seek for a sign; the light is in them. I 
cannot answer for the new generation, 
which is soon to inherit America, but I 
believe we who are about bequeathing 
it to them desire nothing so little as a 
miracle. We have had many miracles 
in our time, and we have not found that 
they permanently profited, even as a 
foundation of faith. But the age of mir- 
acles is past with us, and we are glad it 
is past. They are never concerned with 
things of the mind, or things of the soul ; 
it is as difficult to be good as to be wise: 
either of these states is the effect of long 
and slow endeavor; and neither is the 
effect of miracles. These gave us no 
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righteous men and no great men, though 
they gave us many rich ones. 


VIL 


With the popular American love of 
quantity there was always an underlying, 
or innerlying, love of quality; and I hope 
I do not too fondly believe that it is this 
which is coming to characterize us na- 
tionally. It is this essential fineness 
which has made us cherish most the del- 
icate effects in poetry and fiction; in our 
painting it has sought the expression of 
the same subtle beauty through an earlier 
simplicity and a later virtuosity; in our 
sculpture it endeavors for a modern soul 
in antique perfection of form; in our ne- 
cessarily eclectic architecture it chooses 
the elegance which it arrived too late, 
perhaps, to create. 

Shall I go a little farther and say that 
this American world of thought and feel- 
ing shows the effect, beyond any other 
world, of the honor paid to woman? It 
is not for nothing that we have privi- 
leged women socially and morally be- 
yond any other people; if we have made 
them free, they have used their freedom 
to make the whole national life the 
purest and best of any that has ever 
been. Our women are in rare degree the 
keepers of our consciences ; they influ- 
ence men here as women influence men 
nowhere else on earth, and they qualify 
all our feeling and thinking, all our do- 
ing and being. If our literature at its 
best, and our art at its best, has a grace 
which is above all the American thing in 
literature and art, it is because the grace 
of the moral world where our women 
rule has imparted itself to the intellectual 
world where men work. When it shall 
touch the material world to something of 
its own fineness, and redeem the givoss 
business world from the low ideals which 
govern it, then indeed we shall have the 
millennium in plain sight. 

The common man, with his rights and 
needs, is here forever; humanity has 
come to stay; the republic is the sense of 
humanity. We may, some of us, not 
quite like the common man, and his 
rights and needs may bore us, but we 
cannot escape their presence, and I believe 
the most of us do not wish to escape them. 
It is in our willingness to own them that 
we soberly confront the new century, af- 
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ter a cycle of the supposition that they 
had been fully provided for by the Dec 
laration of Independence and the Const; 
tution of the United States. If Europe 
has anything to tell us of ways and 
means for doing this better, we are wil] 
ing to listen: we do not expect to find 
any help through kings and classes: t]he 
have been thoroughly tried,and they haye 
thoroughly failed: but if Europe, under 
the old forms, has any secret of democ 
racy, we are willing to consider that, and 
willing, upon due consideration, to give jt 
atrial. Still,we rather look to ourselves 
to our history, and to the peculiar type 
of human nature which we have evolved 
here, for suggestion; and I think we do 
this with a feeling of our responsibility 
no less devout than inarticulate. It has 
troubled some anxious souls hitherto that 
we have nowhere named God in our or 
ganic law; but with God in our hearts 
this is not perhaps so necessary as it lias 
seemed. He has inclined them to such 
recognition of the human brotherhood «as 
there never was before in the world; and 
inspired us with so great faith in one an 
other that it does not wholly fail us in 
the most obstreperous moments of po 
litical difference, but revives and begins 
to effect itself as soon as the noise of the 
party tomtoms has died away. 

Our patriotism is not of the earlier 
passion and tenderness which the day 
of small things inspired. These would 
be out of keeping with our enormous 
prosperity, our irresistible power. But 
the modern Americanism is essential 
ly patient and tolerant. It no longer 
affirms that we have found the only way 
or the best way, but that the way to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is 
for us the way that our fathers set out 
upon a hundred years ago. We have re 
ally more faith in the republic than they 
had, for we have found that it works, and 
they could merely believe that it would 
work. Wedo not preach it so much as 
we once did, and the terms of our rhetoric 
are somewhat decayed; but at least we 
have not now the humiliation of having 
slaves to keep the flies off us while we 
frame the praise and argument of free- 
dom. What is most generous in our as- 
piration and intention is the most mod- 
ern, and we can trust the future to be as 
true as the present to the ideals of the 
past. 





SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 


THE CELEBRITIES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


BY T. P. O'CONNOR. 
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PART 


J DID not mention, in my last article, 
among the celebrities of the House of 
Commons, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. He also is like Mr. Balfour in 
being a somewhat late growth in rep- 
utation. His first official appointment 
was as Under-Secretary for the War 
Department. The office of Under-Sec- 
retary has often a great deal of unmer- 
ited scorn placed upon it in modern 
days. It used to be different in other 
times, when men were content to rise 
slowly and in regular order in the hie- 
Vow. XCV.—No. 566.—25 





rarchy of office. Nobody was surprised 
that Mr. Gladstone began his official life 
as an Under-Secretary; on the contrary, 
people thought him a very lucky fellow 
to have got so good a start at so early a 
period of his political career. But nowa- 
days many men would be regarded as de- 
meaning themselves if they accepted an 
Under-Secretaryship even at the outset 
of their official career. If Mr. Gladstone 
had dared to make Such an offer to Mr. 
Asquith, for instance, Mr. Asquith would 
have been held quite justified in reject- 
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ing it with some scorn, and even some 
indignation. I remark this feature in 
our Parliamentary life because it shows 
a certain change in our Parliamentary 
traditions. In olden days men entered 
Parliament at a younger age than they 
do now. The constituencies were then 
largely in the hands of borough-mongers 
or local magnates, or the wire-puller of 
the small number of voters; and member 
ship of the House of Commons, therefore, 
remained to a large extent one of the ap- 
panages of the noble and the wealthy. 
The day of the middle classes lad not yet 
entirely arrived, and the day of the work- 
ing classes and working-class represent- 
ation had not even dawned. The result 
was the men were able to enter Parlia- 
mentary life at a much earlier age; anda 
Parliamentary career became quite a reg- 
ular occupation—started in boyhood and 
continued to advanced old age. It can 
be understood why, under such condi- 
tions, men were glad to get anything to 
start with, and why an Under-Secretary- 
ship was considered an almost necessary 
and inevitable preliminary to official life. 
But nowadays men enter the House of 
Commons after they have attained some 
kind of political eminence in their respec- 
tive localities. They have been Mayors 
or Aldermen or City Councillors, and 
therefore they enter the House of Com- 
mons with a reputation to a certain ex- 
tent already made. The new race of 
legislators is middle-aged — trained — 
slightly provincial in tone and mind; 
and the old system of laborious and pro- 
longed official training in smaller places 
has, to a great extent, disappeared. 

Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman be- 
longed to the more modest period of offi- 
cial aspirations, and was content to begin 
as Under-Secretary for War. That is not 
a position calculated to bring out House 
of Commons abilities. Like a good many 
other things in life, its interest and its pic- 
turesqueness and its power of appealing 
to the public are in inverse proportion to 
its intrinsic merit and importance. All 
the Under-Secretary for War is expected 
to do is to answer departmental questions 
with sufficient terseness, lucidity, and 
adroitness, and to defend the military es- 
timates when they come under discussion. 
But there is no topic in the world which 
so profoundly bores the House of Com- 
mons as the defences of the country—at 
least as the discussion of these defences 


in detail. It is easy enough to get up 
smart and even a vehement debate on th 
question of the navy; when all other to) 
ics for attacking a Ministry fail, there 
always the chance of getting up an excite 
ment, and even a scare, by the ery tha 
we are neglecting our navy. But thoug!) 
such a cry may lead to a full-dress debat 
of a night or two, it will not live an) 
longer. When these questions of arm) 
and navy come to be discussed in detail 
the House always becomes a yawning 
desert, and the discussion is left entirely 
to the military men of the House—men 
who there, as elsewhere, are distinguished 
by a certain fussiness, class prejudice, and 
general inarticulateness. The poor Un 
der-Secretary has to stick tight to his seat 
on the Treasury Bench; but that is all the 
glory he gets. The House generally does 
not hear him, and the military men are 
pretty certain to denounce him as another 
instance of that fatal misgovernment of 
military forces by cheese-paring civilians. 
When Sir George Trevelyan broke down 
in health under the strain of the Chief 
Secretaryship in the terrible struggle be 
tween 1880 and 1885, Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman’s selection as his successor 
struck people with surprise. But he proved 
almost as great a success as Mr. Balfour, 
and falsified prophecies almost as com- 
pletely. I remember very well almost 
the first debate we had after the new ap- 
pointment. It was the business and the 
joy of the Irish members in those days to 
say as disagreeable things as they could 
about the members of the Government, 
and especially about the Chief Secretary 
forIreland. I was acting quite in accord 
with these traditions when,speaking about 
the change, I declared that the Govern- 
ment reminded me of the desperate re- 
sorts of a beleaguered fortress. They 
had tried all forms of defence and attack, 
sorties and cannon and bayonets, and 
now they had resorted to the sand-bag. 
Point was lent to the rather malicious 
designation by the fact that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, then as now, has 
a somewhat robust pliysique and a rath- 
er quietistic expression. But poor Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman had an 
even franker and more unfortunate 
manifestation of the view with which his 
appointment was received by the Irish 
members. The late Mr. Dwyer Gray was 


then a member of the House of Com- 
mons, but owing to ill health and the 
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ontrol of a great newspaper, his at- 
endances in the House of Commons 


vere not very regular. And then Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman was 
eally almost unknown. This ac- 


counts for what happened. Mr. Gray 
vas discussing the new appointment 
vith some gentlemen in the lobby of 
the House of Commons; one of them 
was known to him; the other he did 
not recognize. ‘* Well,” said Mr. 
Gray, summing up his views, ** wheth- 
er the prospect of the Government be 
bright or dull, there’s no doubt they 
have made a dull Chief Secretary.” 
One of the persons to whom the obser- 
vation was addressed was Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman himself! Gray, 
on hearing this, fled disconsolately ; 
and I have heard his wife say that the 
confusion which his unhappy saying 
created in him was so great and so 
lasting that he always blushed after- 
wards when telling the story. 

There is no harm in repeating Mr. 
Gray's gaucherie at this time of day; 
for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and I have long ago become excellent 
friends,and nobody laughs more heart- 
ily at jokes, even at his own expense, 
than he. And then he laughs best who 
wins, and Campbell- Bannerman un- 
doubtedly scored over his opponents 
in his new office. The Irish members 
were treated to quite a new experience. 
In fighting Mr. Forster they had to 
deal with an opponent with passions 
and convictions as fierce as their own, 
and they got back blow for blow. 
In dealing with Sir George Trevelyan 
they knew they were attacking a lit- 
térateur with a thousand open pores 
of sensitiveness and emotion. But 
in Campbell-Bannerman they found 
quite a different kind of man. His 
good-humor was quite imperturbable; 
he didn’t seem to know whiat it was to 
be angry or shocked or surprised. One 
night we made a terrible onslaught 
upon him; he had done something so 
appalling that one wondered why the 
world still revolved upon its spheres. We 
were not speechless with indignation, for 
it took some dozens of speeches to describe 
his enormities; and at the end of it all 
Campbell-Bannerman got up with a de- 
lighted smile, said that one advantage of 
holding the position of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland was that it gave such chasten- 
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ing moral discipline and self-analysis; and 
then he proceeded to show that, to his 
mind, he had not done anything in partic- 
ular,and that all our indignation had been 
thrown away. This was a ‘‘sand-bag” 
with a vengeance, and to a much larger 
extent than was altogether comfortable. 
So he acted throughout his entire ten- 
ure of office, always cheerful, always cool, 
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always good-humored, until in the end it 
was quite clear that nothing was to be 
made of this comfortable, cynical, imper- 
turbable Scotchman, who laughed at ev- 
erything, including himself, and was not 
to be provoked or depressed or tired out. 
Unfortunately his tenure of office did not 
last very long, and therefore there was no 
opportunity of knowing what he would 
ultimately make of his opportunities. 
W hen he came into office again the great 
conversion of the Liberal party had taken 
place, and it was necessary to put into the 
office of Chief Secretary a man like Mr. 
Morley. As he was in the Chief-Secre- 
taryship, Campbell-Bannerman has been 
in the other great office he has filled. In 
two successive administrations he was Sec- 
retary for War. It speaks highly for him 
that he was one of the most popular secre- 
taries that have ever held the office. Ci- 
vilians, as I have said, are never very 
popular with military men, and _ espe- 
cially when in addition they have the 
misfortune to be Liberals. But Campbell- 
Bannerman, who labors under both dis- 
advantages, was really one of the most 
universally liked men by the army that 
ever presided over the War Office. In 
the House of Commons he holds the same 
high place in personal popularity. It is 
largely due to inexhaustible bonhomie, to 
an easy-going philosophy, to his wit—sly 
and “ pawky,” as the Scotch would say 

and to his inexhaustible patience and 
good temper. 

Though it takes me away from the 
House of Commons, I think this article 
would not be complete without saying 
something of the protagonists in the 
House of Lords. The first person to be 
mentioned is naturally the man who is 
most powerful in that assembly by being 
the chief of its well-drilled majority. The 
Marquis of Salisbury is a very interesting 
Parliamentary figure, as much interesting 
from his weaknesses as from his strength. 
I have heard it said by elderly men in the 
House of Commons that at one time the 
present leader of the Tory party in the 
Peers was as slender and fragile a looking 
man as his nephew Mr. Balfour, but it is 
‘ather hard to realize that fact now. He 
is extremely heavy, approaching, I should 
say, 250 pounds, and all his frame is on a 
large and awkward scale. The head is 
very large, and the brows equally so; he 
wears a full beard; the eyes are rather 
small, though bright,and underneath they 
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have the baggy appearance which use 

to be so remarkable a feature in the fac: 

of the late Mr. Blaine. When he stands 
up to speak he has a curious far-off man 

ner. He never consults a note, he neve 
makes a gesture, he never looks at any 

body, either before him or behind him o 
around him, and his voice scarcely eve 
has any modification of tone. In short, 
he seems to be delivering a monologue 

with entire unconsciousness of the pres 

ence of any of the brilliant audience 
which so often gathers to hear him. The 
voice is strong and penetrating, and yet 
there is a certain mincingness about it, 
as of an undergraduate that had not got 
quite over the affectations of his first 
youth. And his speeches accordingly are 
not very effective when delivered. They 
are too monotonous, too lifeless, too spec- 
tral, in fact, to touch those chords of emo- 
tion which are reached by the real orator. 
On the other hand, the speeches of Lord 
Salisbury read better than those of any 
other politician of his time except Mr. 
John Morley’s. The truth is that Lord 
Salisbury is a literary man by instinct, 
and to a certain extent by training, and 
he has all the excellences and all the de- 
fects of the literary man turned politician. 
The history of his early years is so well 
known that it would be absurd for me to 
repeat it. I only allude to one fact in it 
to make my impression of him intelligi- 
ble. Marrying against his father’s will, 
and a younger son, he had but a small in- 
come in the early days of his married life. 
The late Mr. Beresford Hope fortunately 
conceived at this critical period the idea 
of starting the once famous Saturday 
Review. Myr. Beresford Hope was a bro- 
ther-in-law of Lord Robert Cecil, as the 
Marquis of Salisbury then was called, and 
Lord Robert Cecil immediately became 
one of the foremost contributors of the 
new journal. He wrote in very goodly 
company. It is, indeed, hard to mention 
any man of eminence of that period who 
was starting life in London who did not 
contribute to the Saturday. The late 
Lord Justice Bowen, one of the great- 
est of our modern judges, Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Sir William 
Harcourt, and Mr. John Morley are among 
those who at one time or another con- 
tributed to the columns of the new jour- 
nal. In those days it had an enormous 
reputation, mainly because of the cynical 
boldness and independence of its com- 
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ments on all things political and _ lit- 
erary. 

To a certain extent Lord Salisbury has 
never altogether ceased to be the Satur- 
day Reviewer. His state papers—written 
often in periods of great excitement and 
of great peril—have all the lucidity, 
sharpness, and sometimes the acrimony 
of the articles he used to contribute to 
the great satirical journal in his early 
days. His wit continues to be somewhat 
sardonic, and to be literary rather than 
political—that is to say, he thinks more 
of the turn of the phrase than of the 
living flesh and blood—the mighty net- 
work of emotions, passions, and suscepti- 
bilities—into which the phrase may some- 
times drop like molten lead on living 
flesh. He, too, has carried to a certain 
extent into public life the intellectual ar- 
rogance of the scholar and the writer. 
Since he left the House of Commons he 
has lived a life of almost entire seclusion, 
except for his daily and brief appearances 
in the House of Lords during the Parlia- 
mentary session, and for his occasional 
appearances on the platform at great gath- 
erings of his party. He lives in Hatfield 
House, which is not far from London, and 
one sees the announcement, even in excit- 
ing times, almost every day, that he has 
left town for Hatfield. One of the conse- 
quences of this isolation is that he some- 
times makes curious blunders in fact, and 
still greater blunders in tactics, and often 
a speech of his creates dismay in his own 
party. But he remains a very picturesque 
and a very worthy figure in our political 
life. His home is a model of affection 
and the best traditions of piety and honor; 
he is sincerely patriotic; and whatever be 
the limitations or narrownesses of his 
creed, he is essentially an intellectual and 
a distinguished nature. 

The Earl of Rosebery is the next figure 
to which one naturally turns in the House 
of Lords. It is curious how slowly men’s 
reputations grow in England, especially if 
a politician does not belong to the House 
of Commons. Such a phenomenon as a 
man climbing within a few years from 
the mayoralty of a provincial town to the 
office of Chief Minister of a nation, which 
happened in the case of Mr. Cleveland 
in the United States, is quite impossible 
with us. The first thing a politician has 
to do is to become a popular and well- 
known figure; that is a task which even 
in these days often takes years. The case 


of Lord Rosebery is a proof of this. H 

is now in his fiftieth year; he has bee 

more or less before the public since }, 
attained his majority; and yet, until ly 
became Prime Minister, there were con, 
paratively few people outside the profes 
sional politicians who had formed any 
very definite impression as to his person 
ality. And yet he had not been an idl 
politician. He had been twice Foreign 
Secretary; he was the first chairman of 
the County Council—a new body which 
attracted an immense amount of atten 
tion, and he had spoken with considerable 
frequency from the platform. 

He himself brought out this fact of his 
comparative obscurity by a remark which 
had a certain characteristic naiveté. In 
the first speech he made in the House of 
Lords after his elevation to the Premier- 
ship, he used an unhappy sentence which 
has since become historic—the sentence 
in which he was supposed to declare that 
until England, the ** predominant part- 
ner,” was convinced of the necessity of 
home-rule, home-rule would be difficult 
if not impossible of attainment. Some 
time after this, and when the cyclone of 
criticism, revolt, and delighted hostility 
had swept by, Lord Rosebery made the 
remark about the surprise he felt when 
his speeches began to be read. With all 
the splendid positions he had held up to 
that time he was receiving attention from 
the public for the first time. 

It is entirely premature, in face of this 
slowness of apprehension on the part of 
the nation, to form anything like a defi- 
nite opinion as to what will be the final 
impression Lord Rosebery will make 
upon the nation. He has been treated 
with a certain degree of unfairness up to 
the present, for no allowance has been 
made for his difficulties, and when he was 
Prime Minister he was in that most un- 
fortunate of all political positions: he had 
enemies in his own household, whose crit- 
icisms were a good deal more drastic and 
sometimes a good deal more unfair than 
those of his open political opponents. Ev- 
ery word he uttered was scrutinized with 
a view to finding a flaw or a mistake or a 
deception; and when this spirit is abroad 
against a statesman he is bound to be de- 
nounced for having failed. A111 political 
men have two reputations, the real and 
the public—the image of them that corre 
sponds to the reality, and the image of 
them which exists in the public imagina 
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on. Their acts and 
vords are to a large 
extent judged rather 
by the image of them 
vhich the public has 
‘ormed than by their 

ntrinsie merits. IRfa 
statesman by length 
of service, by great 
successes, by an as- 
sured position, has got 
firm hold of the pop- 
ular imagination and 
affection, it is difficult 
for him to say or do 
anything which at 
least nearly half the 
nation will not regard 
as thoroughly true, 
wise, and high-mind- 
ed. On the = other 
hand, if, when a man’s 
position has yet to be 
made, there is con- 
stantly at work the 
disintegrating and dis- 
paraging influence of 
those on his own side 
who are supposed to 
back him, it is impos- 
sible for him to open 
his mouth without be- 
ine accused of mak- 
ing mistakes,despising 
principles, or contem- 
plating treasons. 

This has been the 
unfortunate lot of 
Lord Rosebery; and 
for that reason it 





would be rather pre- THE CHAMBER AS SEEN FROM THE PRESS GALLERY. 


mature to regard the 

unfavorable judg- 

ments passed on some of his words as 
giving a clew to the final verdict of his 
country upon his powers as a politician. 
But making these abatements, it is neces- 
sary to admit that now and then he has 
shown the curious lack of tact and felici 
ty which seems to be common to all men 
who have not the advantage of sitting 
in the House of Commons. It was a 
remarkable coincidence that the leaders 
of both of the great parties were, dur- 
ing Lord Rosebery’s Premiership, in the 
House of Lords; but it is a still more 
remarkable and a still more instructive 
fact that they both should often be dread- 
ed by their colleagues as likely to use 


some phrase or argument which is an em- 
barrassment and an indiscretion. It is not, 
in my opinion, that either of these men is 
inferior in ability to their colleagues in 
the House of Commons. I believe Lord 
Salisbury to be quite as able a man as Mr. 
Balfour; and I regard Lord Rosebery as 
quite as able a man as Sir William Har- 
court. But in the two sets of men all the 
difference is made by the fact that one sits 
in the House of Lords and the other sits in 
the House of Commons. It is not easy to 
convey to an American public the place 
which the House of Commons occupies 
in the government of the British Empire; 
in a constitution in which the two Houses 
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of the legislature and the President are 
practically co-ordinate powers, and in 
which all are subject to a Supreme Court 
of law, it is difficult to understand how 
one branch of the legislature can prac- 
tically control legislation and executive 
action; but so it is to a large extent with 
the House of Commons in England. The 
sittings of the two assemblies sufficiently 
bring forward the differences in the two 
Houses. The House of Commons sits or- 
dinarily from three o'clock in the after- 
noon till half past twelve at night; the 
House of Lords rarely sits more than from 
one to two hours. And the demeanors of 
the two assemblages are just as different. 
There is an idea among Englishmen that 
their chief legislative assembly is distin- 
guished from those of other nations by 
its quietude and decorum. I think the 
House of Commons, on the whole, an ad- 
mirably conducted assembly, but quie- 
tude and decorum in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the terms do not characterize 
its demeanor. When the late Senator 
Conkling paid a visit to the House of 
Commons he declared in his wrath that 
he had seen more disorder in the House 
of Commons than was possible at a ** pri- 
mary” in the United States. And it is 
certainly a very noisy assembly. When 
first I went to the United States I felt ex- 
tremely disheartened by what I consid- 
ered the lukewarmness of my audiences, 
and I felt that my mission as a lecturer 
was about to prove a very abject and hu- 
miliating failure. I was therefore often 
surprised when Americans came up to me 
and asked if I had ever addressed audi- 
ences so enthusiastic before. During my 
second trip to America enthusiasm for 
the Irish cause was at its spring-tide—it 
was just before the disastrous split—and 
men came to me and asked the question 
whether I had ever addressed people so 
enthusiastic. I was obliged to reply that 
I had addressed audiences mainly com- 
posed of Englishmen and Scotchmen in 
England and Scotland who struck me as 
a great deal more enthusiastic than these 
audiences mainly composed of men and 
women of the Irish race. A great deal of 
the difference between the impression the 
audiences make upon a speaker is due— 
I made the remark in different fashion but 
to the same effect in a previous article—to 
the want of the little words ‘‘hear! hear!” 
in the political vocabulary of America. 
‘* Hear! hear!” however, is not wanting in 


the vocabulary of the House of Commons 

and coming with constant frequency, j 

makes a mobile, responsive. and artic) 

late assembly. But in the House of Lord, 
the ‘‘ hear! hear!” is almost as complete], 
unknown as in the Senate of the United 
States. Whether because it is considered 
a necessary part of the impassivity of an 
aristocratic assembly, or because the au- 
dience is usually very small, or because 
their lordships don’t want to do anything 
which may encourage loquacity to thi 
detriment of dinner, or whether, all the 
members being pretty well of one mind, 
debate is considered an unnecessary lux 
ury—whatever the reason, it is certain that 
in the House of Lords applause beyond 
an extremely faint murmur is unknown. 
In the days of my youth I used to speak 
of the House of Lords as an Egyptian 
tomb; and even now I must say that to 
pass the tessellated bit of pavement which 
separates one legislative chamber from the 
other is like passing from active, fierce, 
and noisy life to something of the still 
ness, depression, and noiselessness of the 
sick-room. 

All this has its effect upon the mem 
bers of the two assemblies. In the House 
of Commons, men who take an active part 
in its proceedings are always in what 
may be called a high state of training. 
And there are no men who require more 
incessant and more persistent training 
than the public men of England, and es 
pecially if they have a seat in the House 
of Commons. That assembly makes de 
mands on health, on readiness, on nerve, 
almost as great as the conflict between 
two opposing spears. I have seen the 
greatest of House of Commons men suf- 
fer from even short and occasional ab- 
sences from that assembly. Mr. Glad- 
stone was a past master in every art of 
the parliamentary orator, but he always 
was much better in the middle than at 
the beginning of a Parliamentary session. 
It was only when he had been accustom- 
ed to speak several times every night 
that he got that complete command of 
voice, gesture, and language which made 
him such a maryel; after the comparative 
quietude of the recess, his voice frequently 
got husky from slight exertion; and he 
made mistakes, or if he didn’t do that, 
he didn’t strike the right note with that 
wonderful and mathematical accuracy 
that was able to even make a distinction 
in half-notes. 
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It is the absence of this nightly training 
in skill, dexterity, and, above all things, 
in the ideas and powers of their adversa- 
ries, which is denied to members of the 
House of Lords, and which, to my mind, 
accounts largely for the difference be- 
tween the methods of the Peer and the 
Commoner in speech-making. I there- 
fore discount, to a certain extent, some 
of the harsh criticisms that have been 
passed on certain gaucheries of expression 
that occurred in Lord Rosebery’s earlier 
speeches, and I shall not be able for my- 
self to say whether he is a speaker who 
will acquire unerring tact or not until I 
have seen a good deal more of him. I 


can say, however, that I regard him al- 
ready—I have regarded him since I heard 
his speech on the home-rule bill of 1892 

as a man with remarkable oratorical pow- 
ers. <A keen, direct, and practical mind 
enables him in speech to put things very 
directly, and with a homely simplicity and 
illustration which are wonderfully effec- 
tive on a large platform. I was present 
at the speech he made at Bradford in 1894, 
which opened the great campaign against 
the House of Lords, and I must say it 
struck me as one of the most remarkable 
platform speeches to which I had ever 
listened. I take one passage as well illus- 
trating what I mean of his power of 
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homely and effective illustration. He 
was complaining of the constant disparity 
in the numbers of the two political par- 
ties in the House of Lords. ‘* You may,” 
he said, ‘‘send three hundred Liberals to 
the House of Commons, there are still 
but forty Liberal Peers; you may send 
three hundred and fifty, there are still but 
forty Liberal Peers; you may send six 
hundred Liberals to the House of Com- 
mons, there still remain but forty Liberal 
Peers.” 

Lord Rosebery is without some of the 
physical characteristics that help an ora- 
tor. He has not a commanding stature, 
for he is just about the middle height; 
has a certain inclination to stoutness; and 
his face has too much impassivity—-natu- 
ral and to a certain extent acquired—to be 
that effective ally to his language which 
the countenance of Mr. Gladstone—dark- 
eyed, ivory-tinted, and mobile as a lake 
under an April sky —used to be to his 
speeches. But, on the other hand, Lord 
Rosebery has a powerful, penetrating, 
and rather melodious voice. The rigid 
self-control which he exercises, though it 
makes his oratory now and then sound 


cold, has the enormous advantage of pre- 
serving his voice to the end of even a 


long speech. At the conclusion, for in- 
stance, of that speech in Bradford to 
which I have already alluded, he spoke 
quite as clearly as at the start; and he 
had spoken for upwards of an hour on a 
most exciting topic, to an audience of vast 
size and in a very hot room. 

Finally, in the case of Lord Rosebery, 
as in that of most public men, his future 
position is a matter which temperament 
rather than intellect will have to decide. 
He is an intensely ambitious man, I 
should judge, but not in any sense that 
could be regarded as unworthy. To in- 
fluence profoundly the history of his 
country for good; to do some notable 
deed worth remembering by the Muse of 
History; to make an appreciable addition 
to the honor, prosperity, and renown of 
the British Empire—these, I believe, are 
aims of which Lord Rosebery has many 
waking and sleeping dreams. And it is 
not without light on his character that 
two of the personages in history who 
seem to exercise over him a permanent 
fascination are the younger Pitt and Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. He has written a 
charming and a very eulogistic biogra- 
phy of Pitt, and he is surrounded by rel- 
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ics of that statesman. He is one of th: 
best versed men in London in the yas 
literature that has gathered around Nay: 
leon; and the original of the picture o 
Napoleon on the Bellerophon stands in : 
prominent place in his house at Berkeley 
Square. On the other hand, he has cer 
tain uncertainties of health and mood 
which have interfered with his career, and 
for the moment closed it. He has suffered 
at various times from sleeplessness—a ma| 
ady which belongs rarely to any but those 
highly sensitive natures which have their 
heights and their depths, their exaltations 
and their despairs. And temperaments 
of that kind often lose power from the 
mere sense of weariness, disgust, and that 
mournful gospel as to human vanity and 
futility which besets most men who have 
not exceptional voracity of vanity, or ro 
bustness and even brutality of physique. 
I have promised to write something of 
the oddities as well as the celebrities of 
the Houses of Parliament. Eccentricity 
in the House of Commons usually takes 
the form of a slight variation from the 
typical style of dress. It is characteristic 
of a nation in which convention is still 
very potent that there should be an al 
most inflexible uniformity of dress in its 
legislative assembly. But even in this 
respect convention has lost much of its 
power, and soon will be entirely de- 
throned. There was a time when a mem 
ber of the House of Commons could not 
propose a motion without wearing a frilled 
shirt, and the story is frequently told of 
some of my countrymen —the legends 
of whose impecuniosity run through so 
many pages of literature, drama, and pol- 
itics—that they were in the habit of lend- 
ing each other the opulent and indispen- 
sable garment when their turn to make 
a motion in the House came on. I have 
never seen the frilled shirt front, but the 
House of Commons is very different in 
many less important matters of dress 
from what it was when I first entered 
it. The almost unbroken rule then was 
that members dressed in a dark frock- 
coat and wore what we call in England 
a ‘‘tall hat.” The first person I remem- 
ber to have broken through this tradition 
was John Martin. John Martin was one 
of those delicate, frail, gentle creatures 
that supply the constantly recurrent par- 
adox of revolutionary movements. He 
had a gentle voice and a smile of almost 
infant sweetness and naiveté.and through- 
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out his whole life he had to fight against 
ill health; but he was one of the most 
ardent spirits of the movement known as 
‘48 in Ireland, when a handful of young 
men resolved that all the forces of the 
British Empire should be met by unarmed 
peasants in the field. Nay, Martin was 
even bolder than that—for he entered the 
movement at a time when failure had 
already been proved, and nothing was 
left but to show that there were still 
men ready to suffer and to die for the 
cause of Ireland. John Mitchel, who 
was connected with him by marriage, 


had been convicted and sent to penal 
servitude when Martin entered the revo- 
lutionary movement with a new newspa- 
per, quite as vehement and rebellious as 
any which had been suppressed ; and very 
soon Martin followed Mitchel into trans 
portation. When, years afterward, Jolin 
Martin sought the triumph of his cause 
through the more tranquil methods of 
constitutional agitation, he was elected to 
the House of Commons, and very soon 
became generally respected and popular 
there. But he retained in his dress the 
quaintness of a unique and independent 
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nature; for he appeared among all these 
carefully dressed men with a low-crowned 
and rather shabby hat. It is a tradition 
in the House of Commons that the Speak- 
er of the day, who was a very stately old 
gentleman, called Mr. Martin one day to 
an interview, and gravely remonstrated 
with him for his violation of the unwrit- 
ten code of the House. One may be sure 
that Martin, who was also a courtly old 
gentleman, listened with the gravest re- 
spect to what the presiding officer of the 
House had to say to him, but habit was 
too strong even for his politeness, and 
John Martin stuck to his low-crowned 
hat till the day of his death. There used 
to be in the House of Commons about 
the same time another Irish member of 
a much more eccentric type. Indeed, 
the first sight of this strange figure was 
almost startling. He had combed over 
his forehead a mass of well-dyed hair, 
and, indeed, this wave of hair went down 
one of his cheeks and concealed half the 
entire face. He was always dressed in 
the solemn smooth black of a past gener- 
ation, and he wore the black stock which 
was also a remnant of an older epoch. 
Finally, the face was close-shaven, red- 
mottled, and the jaws had a curious 
strength—the strength of obstinacy and 
eccentricity. This gentleman was named 
Delahunty. He had a eraze which he 
brought forward on all occasions, and by- 
and-by he came to be one of the wild de- 
lights of the House of Commons. Not 
the land system, not the emigration of 
from three to four millions of the popu- 
lation, not the existence of an Established 
Churech—none of these things was the 
cause of that dread Irish disease which so 
many statesmen have for so many years 
been trying to diagnose and to remedy. 
No! the one all-sufficient cause of the 
wrongs and sufferings of Ireland, accord- 
ing to Mr. Delahunty, was the existence 
of the ‘‘one-pound” note. I should ex- 
plain that in Ireland and in Scotland 
banks are permitted to issue paper money 
as low down as one pound, while in Eng- 
land a five-pound note is the minimum 
in paper money. Every session Mr. Del- 
ahunty brought forward this proposition, 
and from the first moment this strange 
and grotesque figure began to speak—and 
his utterance was as comic as the rest of 
his peculiarities —the House gave itself 
up to unrestrained merriment; men rolled 
on their seats in delight, and meantime 


Mr. Delahunty gesticulated, asseverat; 
and appealed to Heaven for the destr 
tion of the calamitous one-pound no 
He is dead years ago; he was the last 
his stock. 

With the incursion into the House 
Commons of a new type of representati 
in 1880, the manners of the House wi 
regard to dress began gradually to rela: 
Some of the Irishmen again set the exan 
ple with the characteristic originality and 
daring of their race; 1880 had broug)): 
in the working-man members in large: 
numbers than before, and this also helped 
forward the revolution—especially in the 
head-gear. There is a story told of one 
working-man member who had two hats 
—the tall hat of convention, the low 
crowned hat of class distinction; and 
these were worn alternately —the tal] 
hat in the House of Commons, the low 
crowned hat when he went out among 
the general public. Some of the Irish 
men were more consistent. There used 
to be in the Parliament of 1880 a char 
acteristic Irishman of a past generation, 
the late Richard Lalor. Lalor was an 
other example of that paradox between 
physical characteristics and political con- 
duct to which I have already alluded. 
Even when I knew him first he was bent, 
pallid, and spoke almost in whispers; he 
was a martyr to asthma, and one often 
wondered how he could manage to live 
at all, so thin was the thread by which 
he seemed to hold on to life. But he 
was an even fiercer and tougher revolu- 
tionary than John Martin. He came of 
a fighting stock. His father had been 
one of the most daring combatants in the 
days of what is known in Irish history as 
the Tithe War; a brother, Finton Lalor, 
had been the wildest and most daring 
spirit of 1848; another brother led a small 
rebellion in the early days of Australia— 
lost an arm there, but in quieter times 
became Speaker of a legislature, and now 
stands in statue marble in a Melbourne 
street. Richard Lalor, the one of whom 
I am now speaking, betrayed his charac- 
ter only in his eyes—fierce, though tran- 
quil, unbending—the eyes of the incura- 
ble fanatic and the unconquerable rebel. 
I used laughingly to call him the ‘‘ Blan- 
qui” of the Irish Revolution. Lalor stuck 
to his head-gear with the tenacity one can 
imagine in so obstinate a character. The 
hat he wore was a rather faded white, 
and it was unique in shape; neither so 
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tall as the silk hat nor so low as the 
**bowler.” He seemed to me to wear ex- 
actly the same hat through the ten or 
twelve years I knew him in the House of 
Commons. In his case it was reported 
also that there had been a private remon- 
strance from .the Speaker, but remon- 
strance, if uttered, would have been en- 
tirely futile; Lalor was not a man to be 
turned from any purpose by any voice, 
human or divine. 

Joseph Cowen, once the member for 
Neweastle-on-Tyne—owner and editor of 
the Newcastle Chronicle, one of the most 
influential papers of the North of Eng- 
land—was also one of the daring rebels 
against the conventional tall hat. The 
Parliamentary history of Joseph Cowen is 
one of the curiosities, and also, in a way, 
one of the tragedies of modern political 
life in England. At one time le was 
justly regarded as perhaps the most pow- 


erful and eloquent orator among Eng- 
lishmen in the House of Commons after 
John Bright. On the platform he was the 
most welcome speaker, and in his news- 
paper he wrote with equal brilliancy. 
His wealth is great, his principles thor- 
oughly democratic; at one time they were 
even revolutionary and republican. He 
had been the friend, the generous helper, 
sometimes even the daring ally, of all the 
race of revolutionaries who, about a quar- 
ter of a century ago, were engaged in tun- 
nelling the old Europe, which since then 
has fallen all to pieces. Ihave heard him 
say himself that he at one time loved 
and trusted Mazzini so profoundly that he 
risked his life in bearing some of his mes- 
Here was a man marked out to 
be the first democratic Prime Minister of 
Great Britain—to be the standard-bearer 
and the representative of the new demo- 
cratic régime. But he differed from his 
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party on the Eastern question, and from 
1877 to 1880 the opinions of a politician 
on the question between Russia and Tur- 
key sealed his fate and defined his whole 
political position. As time went on the 
gulf widened and deepened, until in the 
end Cowen became an isolated item. He 
was strongly antagonistic to the vigorous 
coercive policy of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment between 1880 and 1885, and finally 
he retired from political life, and now 
confines himself to his newspaper, and to 
an infrequent but always brilliant address 
on non-political occasions. 

Cowen stood out from all the rest of 
the House of Commons as much in phy- 
sique as in dress. He was a small man 
with large dark eyes, and he spoke with a 
Northern burr so strong as to be some- 
times rather difficult to understand. He 
always appeared in the same dress —a 
short, rather roughly cut black coat and 
black trousers—and he never wore by any 
chance a tall hat—always the soft wide- 
awake which at one time was almost uni 
versal in America. He was once asked 
playfully by Mr. Labouchere where he 
got his clothes, for their strangeness of 
make suggested such an inquiry. Cowen 
laughingly replied that when he thought 
he had sufficiently exhausted one suit of 
clothes he went into a shop and bought a 
new and ready-made suit: he never could 
submit to the exasperations of being fitted. 

As time went on, and the democratic 
composition of the House of Commons 
deepened, even greater changes came. It 
was at one time thought bad enough to 
appear in the House of Commons with 
anything but the tall silk hat and the 
sombre black coat; but John Burns and 
several other working-men made the house 
familiar with the sight not only of a low- 
crowned hat, but also a painfully short 
and stumpy coat. The sack-coat, indeed, 
has now become quite common in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Keir Hardie, 
who was supposed to represent a type of 
labor politician more advanced and more 
irreconcilable than Mr. Burns, went even 
further. It is said that the policemen 
who guard the entrances to the House 
of Commons, and who have the same 
ready omniscience and rapid and infalli- 
ble powers of identification as the por- 
ters who guard the hats and coats out- 
side an American table @héte—it is said 
that the policemen stared with some- 
thing approaching to horror and despair 


when the sight of Mr. Keir Hardie fj 
came before their eyes. They might w: 
be excused. Mr. Keir Hardie appeared 
a flannel shirt; in a curious kind of wai 
coat; above all things, in a small jaw 
cap—such as you see on a bicyclist o1 
cricketer. That cap was an innovati 
so daring and so complete that peop 
regarded the low-crowned hat as conve 
tional and orthodox. 

It was reserved for an aristocrat. ho 
ever, to produce an even more startlin: 
innovation. Up toa few years ago tli 
yellow boot was unknown in Englan 
outside the annual visit to the sea-side 
and even there many people would have 
been disposed to look upon it as the un 
form of what is called in onomatopoetic 
fashion the ‘* Bounder.” But in this 1 
spect, again, the levelling spirit of the 
age asserted itself; men are now occa 
sionally seen walking through the streets, 
especially when spring comes, with yel 
low boots who could not be set down 
by any enemy, however malignant, as 

Sounders.” It was reserved, however, 
for Lord Randolph Churelill to bring the 
yellow boot into the House of Commons. 
There was a visible shudder through the 
House of Commons on the historic evening 
when Lord Randolph was observed walk 
ing up the floor with these staring, appa! 
ing yellow boots on; nobody had ever seen 
such a thing before. It was observed that 
the late Speaker, who was a very stately 
figure, and was very resolute in upholding 
the dignity of the House of Commons— it 
was observed that the Speaker turned away 
his eyes as though he would at least ap 
pear not to see this horror and profana 
tion. But once the daring example was 
given, the revolutionary movement at 
work declared itself openly; now, it is 
quite a common sight, the moment the 
fine weather comes,to see the yellow boot. 

I expect to see even further develop- 
ments in the coming session. The rage 
for the bicycle has invaded the Houses of 
Parliament. I have been caught by it 
myself, very much to the improvement 
of my health and happiness. You will 
see now on any evening during the ses- 
sion two or three bicycles standing at the 
entrance of the House. Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone has provided bath-rooms for the 
first time. I should not be in the least 
surprised to see members by-and-by ap- 
pearing at the bar of the House, and 
even rising from their places, dressed in 
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. knickerbockers and 

e short-tailed jack- 

of the wheelman, 

, olden days Lord 

‘eorge Bentinck, before 

turned statesman, 
ow and then appeared 

a late division with 

he searlet coat of the 

intsman barely con- 
cealed by an overcoat; 
ut there was something 
respectable and squire- 
irchical about the uni- 
form of so old and aris- 
tocratic a sport as fox- 
hunting, and _ forgive- 
ness Was easy; but the 
knieckerbockers and the 
short jacket of the dem- 
oeratic bicyclist is quite 
a different affair. 

I have said a good 
deal about hats, but I 
have not yet exhausted 
the part they play in the 
House of Commons. At 
one time they were the 
source of a very strong 
controversy. I have 
told your readers in a 
previous article that 
there is not seating accommodation in the 
House of Commons for more than two- 
thirds of the members. This lack of seat- 
ing accommodation leads to many per- 
plexities and to many of those artifices 
which the human mind is so capable of 
evolving under the stress of necessity. 
One morning, some years ago, I was 
somewhat startled in going down Victoria 
Street to meet Mr. Labouchere walking 
through that somewhat public thorough- 
fare with nothing on his head but a very 
tiny smoking-cap. Mr. Labouchere has the 
same carelessness with regard to dress as 
most men of great wealth. He tells with 
great amusement how, when Lord Russell 
was defending him in one of his periodical 
libel suits, he appeared in a suit unusu- 
ally shabby even for him. The great 
counsel expressed his satisfaction. It 
was impossible that any jury would be 
heartless enough to give large damages 
against a suffering and poverty-stricken 
individual, the needs of whose lot were 
so plainly manifested in the shabbiness 
ofhis dress. But still asmoking-cap in the 
middle of a London street was an excess 
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even for one so careless of externals. The 
scene which I described occurred in the 
days when we were all in a wild state of 
excitement over Mr.Gladstone’s first home- 
rule bill. The competition for seats was 
terrific. Now, you can secure a seat in 
the House of Commons early in the day 
by placing your hat upon the seat. Mr. 
Labouchere has a singularly strong af- 
fection for the particular seat which he 
always strives to occupy—the first seat on 
the first bench below the gangway—the 
seat which marks out the guerilla leader. 
But in order to retain this seat, in those 
days of fever and excitement, it was neces- 
sary to be a very early bird indeed. Mr. 
Labouchere proved equal to this emer- 
gency—he is one of the mortals who 
never take more than three to four hours’ 
sleep; and every morning at ten o'clock 
he appeared in the House of Commons 
and deposited his hat on his favorite 
seat. But then he had to get back 
to his house, which was then in Queen 
Anne’s Gate; and to meet this difficulty 
he took with him in his pocket a small 
travelling-cap, and it was in this cap, on 
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his return journey, that I met him in Vie- 
toria Street. 

Other politicians took a different course. 
They brought down to their locker in the 
House of Commons a second hat, and, de- 
positing one hat in their seats, calmly 
walked away under the other. But this 
trick was detected. The attention of the 
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Speaker of the House was direct- 
ed to it publicly, and he laid 
down some rule as to the pow- 
ers and limitations of the gen- 
uine and the bogus hat, the de- 
tails of which I forget. I re- 
member a more curious sight 
than even that of Labby in his 
smoking-cap in Victoria Street. 
The late Mr. Parnell was a man who 
rarely departed from the quiet decorum of 
an English aristocrat; never did he exhib- 
it passion; he could reveal a cold concen- 
tration of rage which made one almost 
shiver, but which seemed to leave him as 
tranquil as usual. It was therefore with 
considerable surprise that I saw him walk- 
ing through Palace Yard—one of the most 
open spaces in London, and always in 
times of excitement the target of staring 
eyes—in his bare head. By his side trotted 
the late Mr. Biggar, also bareheaded. The 
explanation was the same as in the case 
of Mr. Labouchere. The two Irish lead- 
ers were anxious to secure @ seat, had de- 
posited their hats in order to do so, and 
when I saw them were returning to the 
little offices in King Street, Westminster, 
where at that period the Irish members 
used to hold their consultations. Parnell 


and Biggar had left a meeting there, ar.) 
were on their way back to it when | 
caught sight of them. 

I have said that Parnell was a may 
who rarely departed from conventio: 
but one of the peculiarities of his late: 
life—one of the things which marked t} 
separation between the days when he was 

free and when he had formed the disa 

trous entanglement which killed him 
was the change in his dress. I have 
been told that at one time he was rather 

a dressy man; this must have been at a 
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period before I knew him, for as long as 
I had known him he seemed rather indif- 
ferent and somewhat eccentric in dress. 
I remember seeing him once in a London 
restaurant dressed in a short coat that 
looked very like that of a man who had 
just returned from the covers. In those 
days members of Parliament were much 
more particular. I was somewhat sur- 
prised, and even a little shocked, by the 
negligent and the easy-going style of the 
great Parliamentarian’s dress. For a 
short time after he became leader he al- 
ways appeared in the House in the con- 
ventional frock-coat and with a tall hat. 
Not long afterward, however—about tle 
year 1882—he suddenly began to get ex- 
tremely careless as to his appearance: his 
dress entirely changed its character. He 
began to dress like a middle-aged val- 
etudinarian, as also to look like one. 
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Around the expanding waist there was a 
jeavy Cardigan waistcoat, such as one is 
accustomed to see on hypochondriacal 
elderly men. It was not till he appeared 
in the witness-box at the Parnell Com- 
mission that he put on a new suit of 
clothes. By that time the waist had dis- 
appeared. He had the sunken cheeks and 
worn frame that foretold of the break-up 
of the once stalwart physique. 

During the debates in the House on 
the first home-rule bill, Parnell dressed 
in curious accord with his general air. 
it was a moment of rare and almost in- 
toxicating triumph. The dreams of centu- 
ries were about to be realized, and the task 
which had proved too great for successive 
cenerations of Irish leaders seemed at last 
to be close to accomplishment by this sin- 
cle man. The greatest statesman of mod- 
ern England had, after years of resistance, 
adopted his policy; and the Irish people 
seemed to see already the promised land. 
Of all this vast transformation—of this 
realization of the dream of a nation for 
centuries—the chief glory undoubtedly 
belonged to Parnell. And he had fought 
the battle behind the scenes constantly 
ind tenaciously, though with his char- 
acteristic reticence and almost secrecy. 
‘There is a story that at one point in the 
negotiations between himself and Mr. 
Gladstone this daring iconoclast had ac- 
tually got up, put on his hat, and declared 
that he had nothing further to say, and 
in this way he had carried one of the 
greatest concessions in the bill to Irish 
sentiment. 

Of all this there was not the slightest 
public sign in the demeanor of Parnell— 
neither of the glory nor of the stress. He 
seemed, indeed, to be more anxious than 
at any previous period of his life for self- 
effacement. He came in rather late, he 
elided into his seat, and he rarely opened 
his lips; onee only was his voice heard 
in interruption across the floor. That was 
when Sir Henry James, in opposing the 
home-rule bill, spoke of Ireland's hope of 
becoming a nation. ‘‘Ireland has always 
been a nation!” shouted Parnell, in that 
clear, thrilling, and, it might almost be 
said, affrighting voice of his, so clearly 
did its echo give you the sense of an echo 
from the unfathomable depths of a na- 
ture of inflexible intensity and resolution. 
You can imagine how his colleagues and 
followers cheered the observation. But 
it was his one interruption. For the 
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rest of the time he sat quietly among his 
friends, taking up no more space than 
anybody else, talking quietly as if no- 
thing was occurring, as if he was nobody 
in particular. And he added curiously 
enough to the humility of his appearance 
by selecting at that particular and su- 
preme moment a head-dress of peculiar 
quietness. He wore throughout all that 
epoch a soft, very low-crowned little hat, 
not unlike that which might be used in 
travelling. This little hat remained in 
men’s memories and possessed their im- 
aginations. It was the outward and vis- 
ible sign of that absence of pretence or 
swagger or self-consciousness in Parnell 
at this great moment which made it so 
hard for some of them to separate from 
him when the great division came. 
Finally, on the question of hats, it is 
curious to see how the House of Com- 
mons becomes transformed when _ the 
usual custom of wearing them is depart- 
ed from. I have already stated that 
alone, I believe, among legislative assem- 
blies it is the custom of members of both 
Houses of the British legislature to wear 
their hats. Members of the House of Com- 
mons do not willingly, as a rule, take off 
their hats. It is, indeed, a singular curi- 
osity of human nature that the very men 
who would regard it as the very acme of 
rudeness to keep on their hats inside a 
room in any other part of the world, al- 
most resent the very idea of not doing so 
when they get inside the doors of Parlia- 
ment. There are exceptions to this rule, 
of course, for many members of the 
House never wear their hats. Mr. Glad- 
stone never used to do so, Mr. Balfour 
never does so, Mr. John Morley rarely 
does so, and, perhaps it is because his 
Canadian wideawake would look some- 
what singular in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Blake never does so. There are oc- 
casions, however, on which every mem- 
ber of the House uncovers, and you have 
to see the sight and to be familiar with 
the House of Commons to appreciate all 
the difference it makes in the appearance 
of the assembly. There is an air of 
strangeness, of reverence, almost an awe- 
inspiring solemnity, about this uncovered 
gathering of men who are usually cover- 
ed, that lends a majesty and a gravity to 
any business that is going forward. For 
the moment you might imagine that this 
raging, noisy, laughing, and sometimes 
even frivolous assembly had been turned 
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into a solemn temple for the celebration 
of some profound, thrilling, and moving 
religious ceremony. The occasions on 
which this sight is to be seen are very 
rare. In recent years there has been a 
tendency to spread the custom, and many 
members now take off their hats when 
the Queen's speech is being read; but this 
is, I believe, an innovation. On one oc- 
casion a minister of the crown, Mr. Chil- 
ders, almost alone among members, kept 
on his hat; but he got up the next day 
and was able to show from precedents 
that he was right and the rest of the 
House was wrong. Of course on such 
an occasion as a vote of condolence, as in 
the case of the second last Czar of Russia 
after his murder, the humane feeling dic- 
tates to everybody to uncover. 

It is not often that one sees in the 
House of Commons, with all its mobility 
and noise, anything approaching to what 
may be called a demonstration. Indeed, 
during my first years in Parliament such 
a thing was practically impossible. But 
in the fire and fury of the Irish struggle 
demonstrations began, and even the late 
Speaker, who was rather a stern mentor, 
did not always try to control them. On 
the night of June 8, 1885, when the Glad- 
stone government was defeated by a com- 
bination between the Conservatives and 
the Parnellites, there was a tremendous 
outburst of feeling; and this was the occa- 
sion when poor Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who was then approaching the great fu- 
ture—and the great abyss—jumped on to 
the benches of the House and waved his 
hat after the manner of a schoolboy who 
has won a football match. But this was 
very exceptional —so exceptional that it 
has remained in the public memory ever 
since. Later on, when the attacks of Mr. 
Gladstone on the government of Lord 
Salisbury were beginning to tell, and the 
by-elections were going against the Gov- 
ernment, the Irish members more than 
once signalized the winning of some vic- 
tory by rising in their places and cheering 
for several minutes. On one occasion Mr. 
Goschen was delivering a speech when 
one of those announcements came, and it 
was somewhat amusing to watch the air 
of bewilderment with which he suddenly 
found himself interrupted by the rise of 
a score of Irishmen from the benches 
opposite to him and an outburst of wild 
clamor. It was some time before he 
found out what it meant, and it was even 


longer before he was able to recover |}; 
self. 

Eccentricity and oddity are more e 
mon in the House of Lords than eve; 
the House of Commons. The mem 
of the House of Commons, after all, | 
to pass through the ordeal of an e}, 
tion; and any man who is brought i) 
contact thus with the people at larg 
and stands the scrutiny, must be 
from any very pronounced eccentriciti: 
But a member of the House of Lords 
not responsible to anybody, and, taking 
his place by right of birth, is free to d 
velop any eccentricities that may seen 
good to him. I don’t know any sig 
more peculiar and richer in curious types 
than the House of Lords on the nights 
when there is a big muster of its men 
bers. You see there an extraordina: 
assortment of hats and general appea: 
ances, which to some extent look lik« 
resurrection of a past epoch. For 
the world you feel the sensations whic! 
Pierre Loti describes, in the dream 
which he saw, revived and restored to 
youth, the old people of his acquaintance: 
Some of the Peers lead somewhat retire: 
lives; many of them spend a good part 0 
their time in the country; a few of them 
have been known rarely to stir outsicd 
their own demesnes; and men of tl 
type, coming suddenly into the new am 
unknown world, and wearing the clothes 
of a past generation —the generatio: 
which they knew and which knew them 
strike one as eccentric, and to some exten! 
even as pathetic. In addition, these men 
accustomed to command—without muc! 
to control them beyond their own will and 
caprices—develop in feature and manne! 
a ceriain uniqueness of expression. 

But eccentricity does not stop here. In 
the course of generations families deca, 
eldest sons inherit the names but not th: 
talents of their fathers. There were two 
notable instances of this; as the men ai 
dead, there can be no harm in referring to 
them. Everybody who has read the his 
tory of the English bar and bench knows 
what a large place was filled in it by Joln 
Campbell, the shrewd, pushing Scotch 
man, who ultimately became Lord Chie! 
Justice and Lord Chancellor. He it was 
who wrote the Lives of the Lord Chancel 
lors, and who there paid off so many old 
scores that one of his enemies, who had 
also been Lord Chancellor, declared that 
he had added a new terror to death. In 
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this generation this hard-headed, success- 
ful, canny, and self-made man was rep- 
resented by a strange spectral form, at 
onee comic and pathetic. Lord Camp- 
bell walked across the stage of life like 
some belated and almost uncanny figure. 
He always wore an old-fashioned cloak; 
lie always sat alone; I never saw him ex- 
change a syllable with anybody; and he 
iad one harmless craze: he imagined that 
le alone had grasped all the heights and 
depths of the Eastern question. On that 
subject he delivered speeches of intermi- 
nable’length, in season and out of sea- 
son. I never knew the man who could 
repeat a single word of what he had said, 
for nobody ever paid the least attention 
to him. But he went on unabashed and 
unconquered; and even after his death 
he still speaks, for a volume of his 
speeches—I presume in accordance with 
his will and at his expense —has been 
published. 

The late Lord Denman, who died a 
short time ago at upwards of eighty years 
of age, Was an even more curious and em- 
phatic example of the survival of the 
name and even the resemblance when 
everything else has gone. His father 
was a great counsel, who was able to 
withstand all the temptations of the court 
and of society in the great trial between 
George IV. and his wife, Caroline of 
Brunswick; and afterwards he was one of 
the best Chief Justices the country ever 
had. In his son there was a curious 
and almost hideous resemblance to him. 
There were the same strong and finely 
chiselled Roman nose, the same long, 
well-shaped face, the same great height, 
and the same fineness of figure; the voice 
was also the same sonorous and melodious 
organ, and there was even a resemblance 
in the very clothes; for the son adhered 
rigidly to the style of dress that used to 
be the mode in the days of his father’s 
youth: he wore a curious neck-tie of many 
folds, a long coat which in cut and color 
was like a survival, and there was about 
the whole figure a curious old-world air, 
not without its dignity, but infinitely mel- 
ancholy. For this outward resemblance 
was but the resemblance of the shell; the 
old Lord Denman was there in externals 
and in the body, but the spirit was gone. 
The Lord Denman this generation knew 
would be harshly described if he were 
said to be insane, for he was not violent, 
and never offended any more than he 


hurt anybody ; but he was certainly of 
weak, or at least eccentric, intellect. He 
attended every sitting of the House of 
Lords quite conscientiously, and no sit- 
ting passed without his rising to speak. 
Then a very curious thing would happen. 
You, as a visitor, would be surprised, 
perhaps even a little shocked, to observe 
that every Peer in the House began at 
once to talk to his neighbor, and to talk 
in as loud a voice as he could, until the 
usually sombre and spectrally silent as- 
sembly became positively as noisy as 
the grasshoppers in a big field. When 
you looked at the venerable figure with 
the hooked nose and heard the melodi- 
ous voice, you were positively shocked 
that an assembly of noblemen should 
show itself so wanting in the commonest 
courtesies of life. But really there was 
no choice in the matter. Lord Denman 
always talked insanities or imbecilities, 
and there was no method by which he 
could be kept down except by the rough- 
and-ready method I have described. He 
made motions; nobody took notice of 
them; the Lord Chancellor did not even 
go through the formality of putting them 
to the vote and having them rejected. It 
was as if nobody had spoken; as if this 
figure were a ghost from the grave. 

The House of Lords has a great advan- 
tage over the House of Commons in deal- 
ing with such cases, for it is bound by no 
Standing Orders, as the House of Com- 
mons is. In the House of Commons the 
case of lunatics has often given a good 
deal of trouble. In the very first Parlia- 
ment I attended there was a member for 
a Scotch constituency who became insane 
within a few weeks after his elevation; 
he never recovered his senses, and his 
constituency remained vacant for the five 
years of the Parliament's existence. I 
have heard of another and an even more 
curious case. There was a terribly tight 
division, and every vote counted. The 
bolder spirits of one of the parties carried 
out a strange plan of gaining a vote. One 
of their colleagues was in a lunatic asy- 
lum; he was taken out.for the division; 
one friend stood at one side of him, an- 
other at the other, and in this way they 
just managed to get him past the turn- 
stiles where the votes are taken. But the 
next day the matter was reported, and the 
vote was disallowed. 

In the House of Lords they have to re- 
sort to no such direct methods. Some 
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year or two ago there was a strange scene 
in which a Peer got on the woolsack and 
put a motion for a bill and declared it 
carried. In the House of Commons this 
would have meant something terrible, 
and Heaven knows what machinery would 
have to be brought into action. But in 
the House of Lords they are able to hush 
these things up, and to ignore them as if 
they had never occurred. The delinquent 


in this case was also, I heard, the bea, 
of a great legal name. To see these j; 
heritors of illustrious titles and nam: 
—these descendants of the men whos 
swords or brains helped to build up ti, 
splendid fabric of the British Empire— jx 
an object-lesson in heredity more painf{\| 
than anything in Daudet’s Kings in Evil, 
—sometimes more terrible than any pay: 
even in Zola. 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


PART IX.—NATAL: A 


TATAL is, of all British colonies, the 
LN one in which I would most willingly 
spend the declining years of my life. It 
has more honest savagery and more com- 
plete civilization than any other part of 
South Africa. It is a magnificent monu- 
ment to English courage and English ca- 
pacity for administration. There is here 
but one white man to every ten black— 
that is to say, about forty-five thousand 
white to four hundred and fifty thousand 
natives. 

It seems only yesterday that Cetywayo 
had organized these natives into an army 
so strong that the capital of Natal had to 
barricade itself, in anticipation of such an 
overwhelming attack as would drive ev- 
ery white man into the sea. That was 
only twenty years ago, yet to-day I would 
walk through this land of Zulus with less 
precaution against personal violence than 
I would use were I projecting an evening 
stroll along the water-fronts of New York. 

There is on all sides an atmosphere 
suggestive of law, liberty, and progress. 
The blacks are treated with fairness, and 
they in turn accept the white man’s rule, 
as representing not only the best govern- 
ment they have ever known, but that of 
a great white Queen who is strong enough 
to be generous, because strong enough to 
scourge those who break the law. 

The relation of black to white in Natal 
has a most direct bearing upon the com- 
mercial and industrial future of this won- 
derful country, for there can be no more 
vital question to a would-be colonist than 
the cost of his labor and the security of 
his earnings. The Boers have been un- 
successful in their treatment of the na- 
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tive not because they are wanting in | 
manity or intelligence, but because thei: 
government has been weak, and from thiis 
very weakness they have felt compelled 
to regard the negroes as dangerous to 
their existence. We know that in times 
of war the officer in charge of prisoners 
can afford to treat them generously on] 
when he feels that his own force is ad 
equate for contingencies. Throughou 
South Africa the negro has little respec 
for the Boer, while he readily accepts 
the orders of an English administrator 
England could, by lifting her little fin 
ger, lead a million blacks to the conquest 
of any part of South Africa, and it is 
safe to say that no other governmen 
could meet her at this game. 

The Transvaal linked with the Port: 
guese of Delagoa Bay, should they eve: 
undertake warlike operations, would be 
seriously handicapped in having the bulk 
of their black population hostile in thei: 
sympathies, if not in their acts. 

Four hundred years ago, on Christmas 
day, 1497, the great Portuguese navigator 
Vasco da Gama sailed into the port, which 
he named in honor of the nativity of our 
Saviour. Port Natal was the name, sub 
sequently changed to Durban, in hono: 
of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, a most exce! 
lent Governor of the Cape Colony. 

The Portuguese are to-day quite as 
much entitled to Natal as to the adjoining 
territory of Mozambique. England gen 
erously, if not weakly, surrendered Dela 
goa Bay to a government compared to 
which that of Costa Rica or Brazil mig)|it 
be called respectable. I should as soon 
think of treating with Roumanian gyp 
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sies for the education of my children as 
of expecting anything but mischief to 
arise from inflicting Portuguese rule upon 
any native of any country. 

Durban is one of the healthiest towns 

the world, having an excellent water- 
supply, modern drainage, clean and well- 
paved avenues, and in general a munici- 
pal administration that must excite the 
.dmiration of every visitor knowing any- 
thing of such matters. Close at hand, 
in practically the same climate, with an 
nfinitely better harbor, and within still 
less distance of Johannesburg, the Portu- 
cuese Delagoa Bay is a poisonous swamp, 
just as Durban was so long as the Portu- 
cuese claimed control of it. No contrast 
could be more striking as illustrating the 
relative capacity of Portuguese and Eng- 
Lisil. 

Natal was practically a No Man’s Land 
intil 1848, when England definitely took 
charge of the country. Previous to this 
a few English had made a settlement here, 
and it was a port frequented by American 
whalers in the good old days when Amer- 
ica had a merchant fleet unequalled for 
sailing capacity and good seamanship; 
but our so-called protectionists have pro- 
tected this ‘‘ infant industry” out of ex- 
istence, and we now pay Germans and 
Italians and Swedes to conduct commerce 
for us. Durban was founded in 1835 by 
the English. The capital, Pietermaritz- 
burg, commenced existence in 1839, hav- 
ing been laid out as the principal town of 
the Dutch who trekked out of the Cape 
Colony in 1836. There are, no doubt, good 
Dutchmen whocherisha grievance against 
England because the rule of their Volks- 
raad gave way to that of the English Par- 
liament; but I doubt if the most inveterate 
of Natal Boers would to-day exchange 
their government for that which Paul 
Kruger represents at Pretoria. The Boers 
have regarded the English as the enemies 
of liberty, yet in reaching Natal by way 
of the Transvaal, I felt as does the travel- 
ler in Europe who enters the Hungary 
frontier from the direction of Moscow. 
The citizen has better guarantees for lib- 
erty of speech and action in this British 
colony than in the neighboring republic, 
which advertises a quality of freedom 
more akin to the doctrines of an absolute 
monarchy than to those of Franklin and 
Washington. 

I have yet to discover that happy coun- 
try in which the housekeeper is satisfied 








with her servants. It is the theme of 
every American woman, who sighs at the 
shortcomings of Irish or negro ‘‘ help,” 
and thinks rapturously of life in England, 
where servants and cabs are both good 
and cheap. But English housewives are 
themselves perpetually dissatisfied for 
similar reasons, and they in turn envy 
the people of other countries. Even that 
fairyland of exquisite social life, Japan, 
finds that the servants of to-day are not 
what they used to be; and so I attached 
little value to anything said in Natal 
against Zulu servants. These have the 
faults and virtues of our own negroes of 
Virginia or Louisiana, and those who find 
most fault with them are those who have 
taken little pains to understand them. 
They are at least inexpensive, for I heard 
that a black man qualified for every task, 
from wheeling a perambulator to serving 
at table, was satisfied with one pound 
($5) monthly. For my own part, I have 
constructed for myself a heaven in which 
the service shall be performed alternately 
by Japanese and Zulus, for if I am to be 
happy in a future life it must be in an 
eternity of responsive smiles. The dif- 
ference between the Zulu and the Japan- 
ese is that the chrysanthemum jinrikisha 
man thinks while he smiles. The Zulu 
does not find it necessary to smile and at 
the same time invent a reason for so 
doing. 

When I first looked out upon Durban 
from the piazza of its comfortable club, I 
saw a gathering of young Zulus in charge 
of jinrikishas similar to those of Japan. 
I felt as I did when first taken to the 
monukey-cage at the Zoological Gardens 
my wonder was not at their animal, but 
their human appearance. The Zulus be- 
fore me were compelled by the English 
authorities to wear a white linen tunic 
and loose white trousers cut off above 
the knee. The trimming was red braid 
around the edges of the short sleeves, 
around the neck, and at the extremities 
of the trunks. The effect in contrast with 
their natural skin was striking, though 
possibly uncomfortable to men who con- 
sidered themselves clothed when they had 
slipped through the lobe of their ear a 
long horn spoon with which to ladle their 
snuff. These Zulus were dancing up and 
down like children playing at horse in 
the nursery; and they uttered continuous 
native gurglings, partly like turtle-doves 
and partly like the hallelujah ejacula- 
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tions at one of our African Methodist 
camp-meetings. They all appeared very 
happy during this performance, which 
continued so long that I calculated the 
amount of energy expended to represent 
about ten miles of unpaid travel. Though 
the body dress was uniform, there was 
magnificent diversity regarding head-dec- 
oration. One would wear a common 
straw hat hung around the brim with 
tassels suggestive of a pagoda, and the 
chief delight of the wearer was in shaking 
his head for the pleasure of making the 
tassels dance. Another had fastened a 
pair of cow-horns on either side of his 
head immediately above the ears, and he 
grinned at me so effusively that I con- 
eluded he must have taken great pains 
with the construction of this hideous 
head-piece. The kinky top of a third 
had been interlaced with an enormous 
profusion of long strings of wool, to 
which small fluffy balls were attached at 
short intervals. It seems to me that I 
have at some time or other seen things 
of this kind draping women’s mantles in 
our cities, but, at any rate since that fash- 
ion departed, the residuary stock appears 
to have seized the Zulu fancy, for I saw 
much of it in Natal. The head of a ne- 
gro so decorated looked like a huge black 
mop, or one of those Skye terrier dogs 
about whom one is never safe in saying 
which is the other end. In repose it is 
uncanny, but when your jinrikisha Zulu 
springs about in the shafts and throws 
his head up and down like a colt impa- 
tient of the bit, the effect upon the newly 
arrived is akin to what I once experienced 
when a long black log of wood, upon 
which I proposed to rest myself, turned 
out to be a huge black snake resting 
from his gastronomic exercises. 

To me a jinrikisha is fascinating. Half 
the charm of Japan consists in seeing ev- 
erything with a foreground made up of a 
beautiful broad, muscular, ginger-colored 
mass of Japanese back, all tattooed with 
dragons and storks and Fujiyamas. So 
I picked out the Zulu who appeared to 
have the most elasticity of limbs and 
lips, jumped into his trap, and told him 
I would like to go to the house of Dur- 
ban’s distinguished citizen and present 
Prime Minister of Natal, Mr. Harry Es- 
combe. The start was made under cir- 
cumstances calculated to flatter the per- 
sonal vanity of a field-marshal. There 
was a chorus of sympathetic gurgles and 


clicks from the jinrikisha colleagues of 
my Zulu, who shook his worsted mane 
and pawed the earth with that proud ain 
indecisive ostentation characteristic of t\\- 
warlike charger. It would not do to 
move forward like a common workada\ 
vehicle, so my Zulu tinkled his little be|| 
sprang skittishly up and down, tossed })\s 
mane, and made a few feints as thou; 

to ram his surrounding colleagues, wlio 
made respectful way for him, and evi 
dently recognized in his childlike gan 
bols a certain professional masterliness 
that went directly to the African heart 

We were at length on the way, my 
Zulu giving every now and then hug 
bounds into the air in order to see how 
near he could come to throwing me 
backward out of the jinrikisha. I had 
recently travelled over the prairies of 
Basutoland, so that on this occasion lie 
was disappointed. Whenever he saw a 
man or woman of his own color, howe, 
er far ahead or remote from his line o! 
country, he made a nice calculation as to 
his chances of running over these sub 
jects of Queen Victoria. There was no 
malice in my Zulu’s nature. When he 
was so fortunate as to graze his target, 
he laughed and gurgled and kicked his 
heels in the air. Had he struck the 
bull’s-eye, his joy would have been too 
great for utterance. Those whom he 
nearly knocked down were delighted 
not merely at their own skill in evading 
his attentions, but they admired him for 
so nearly succeeding in his efforts. He 
would have forfeited their respect had he 
not made at least some show of attempt 
ing their destruction. The Paris cab 
driver has shown a praiseworthy disposi 
tion to emulate the Zulu jinrikisha in this 
one respect, but his efforts, though equal- 
ly well inspired, fall far short of those 
made by even amateur Zulus. 

Pretty soon, not having succeeded in 
killing or wounding anybody, my Zulu 
stopped at the public gardens, where were 
a beautiful fountain and a great variety 
of tropical trees, amidst which meandered 
pleasant shady walks. Of course I ad- 
mired what I saw, and I am ashamed to 
say that New York, with all its wealth, 
cannot show so admirably kept a park 
as this one at Durban. But I kept this 
thought to myself, and when my restive 
Zulu had mopped himself and got his 
second wind, I asked him how far it was 
still to the house of Mr. Escombe. This 
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request seemed to give him considerable 
satisfaction, for he showed me all his back 
teeth in a setting of coral that would have 

-yeased the fame of the late lamented 
Charles Backus, or even the expansive 

nstrel mouth of dear old Billy Ker- 
sands. Once more he rippled out some 
clicks and gurgles, bobbed his mop of 

sted-work, and made believe he was a 

tive colt at a dress parade. Then he 
started off, and settled down to a com- 
fortable trot. 

The day was such a one as Californi- 
ans brag about to us Easterners; the 
roads were macadamized to the satisfac- 
tion of the most fastidious wheelman, 
and my mind was pleasantly occupied in 

‘ting the many handsome public build- 
ngs of this model seaport of South Af- 
rica. The Town Hall would do credit to 
any capital of our continent, and I was 
much impressed by the evidences of good 
detail administration, which in munici- 
pal affairs is more important than bush- 
els of ordinances. The houses in general 
were built substantially and in good 
taste; there was none of that crudity so 
painfully striking in Johannesburg, Kim- 
berley,and mining towns generally, where 
hotels and banks are run up overnight, 
and must pay for themselves within the 
next twenty-four hours. 

Soon we left the business part of Dur- 
ban and ascended gradually a beautiful 
avenue, from each side of which were 
drives leading to the residences of pros- 
perous citizens, who from this distance 
and elevation could enjoy the pleasures 
of the country, while overlooking the har- 
bor and shipping at their feet. This was 
the famous Berea, as every one in South 
Africa is supposed to know. On this 
semicircular slope the people of Durban 
find that the hottest summers are tolera- 
ble, while in winter-time their city is a 
favorite resort for‘ invalids from a dis- 
tance. Of course I enjoyed every step of 
this excursion, and stretched my legs to 
relieve those of my Zulu postilion. Ata 
particularly pretty point he stopped short 
and directed at me another succession of 
bobs and clicks, which I interpreted as 
meaning that we had at length reached 
the residence of Durban’s chief citizen. 

After admiring for some moments a 
splendid view of the harbor and the two 
great breakwaters, which reach far out 
into the sea, past the light-house, I fell 
into conversation with a passing white 


man, who informed me that I had come 
in the opposite direction from where Mr. 
Escombe lived, but that if I retraced my 
steps for a few miles I should have no 
difficulty. I asked him if he spoke Zulu, 
and he said he did. Perhaps he spoke 
the truth—he certainly did not speak the 
Zulu as it is spoken in Zululand. My 
black jinrikisha, however, listened to my 
volunteer interpreter with encouraging 
signs, and I was soon bowling down the 
slopes of the Berea, rather glad than oth- 
erwise that I had been brought so well 
out of my way. We passed by many 
beautiful country-seats, and then entered 
the town by way of the government rail- 
way station, which is another splendid 
monument to white man’s enterprise in 
Africa, and at length came out on the 
other side, and trotted along over a broad 
avenue leading to a point where were 
many masts of big ships. 

Mr. Escombe is called the Father of 
Port Natal, because it is to him that Dur- 
ban owes her present excellent facilities 
as a seaport town. A few years ago only 
the smallest class of ships could cross the 
bar, whose average depth was only about 
twelve feet. To-day the large transatlan- 
tic liners plying between England, the 
Cape, and India are able to enter this 
port, and discharge their cargo alongside 
of an embankment well provided with 
steam-derricks. The railway tracks run 
alongside of the steamers, so that no time 
is lost in moving freight from the steam- 
er’s hold to the railway truck destined for 
Johannesburg. Although the distance 
by rail is a trifle longer to the Transvaal 
gold-fields from Durban than from Dela- 
goa Bay, yet merchants are apt to prefer 
sending by way of Natal, on account of 
the greater security offered. 

I was absorbed in speculations of this 
kind when my springing Zulu halted at 
a point where the road ceased and tlie 
Indian Ocean rolled its long lazy breakers 
on to a pleasing beach of sand. I was 
delighted to find so splendid a sea-side re- 
sort on the very threshold of this busy 
town, and to find a colony of villas and 
boarding-houses for the many who come 
here for their health. I asked my Zulu 
to point me out the house of Mr. Harry 
Escombe, and he did so with clicks and 
gurgles which made me feel that now, at 
least, there could be no mistake. But on 
inquiring it appeared I had underesti- 
mated his capacity in this line, for I 
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learned that I was several miles beyond 
the place I had hoped to be, and I there- 
fore concluded that the pointing of my 
jinrikisha had reference to the region in 
general, rather than to Mr. Escombe in 
particular. But there were kind citizens 
at hand to set me right; they gave my 
Zulu a strong scolding, which he received 
as gratefully as if it had been a new story 
by Mark Twain, and again we. turned 
about and trotted along in another direc- 
tion. We should have thus consumed 
the whole day had it not been that my 
Zulu at last felt that he had done enough 
work to satisfy the cravings of his per- 
sonal vanity, no less than his stomach, so 
I was at last mercifully set down in a 
beautiful little park looking out upon tlie 
waters of the bay, where the energetic 
father of the Durban breakwater holds 
his hospitable court. I had travelled about 
twenty-one miles in my morning’s jinrik- 
isha ride, although the house I was seek- 
ing was less than half a mile from the 
club where I had spent the night. I paid 
that man a sum of money which a New 
York cab-driver would have deemed an 
insult to Ireland; and I was so effusively 
gurgled at and clicked at and bobbed at 
by the mop of worsted that I felt ashamed 
of myself. From that day on I never 
passed his jinrikisha without being saluted 
by a gymnastic movement suggestive of 
the first steps in a clog-dance. 

One morning I got into a rail way train 
running for about a dozen miles through 
a succession of sugar-plantations. My 
idea was to see the country and the peo- 
ple in a more leisurely way than I could 
have done had I travelled by a swifter 
conveyance. We stopped at most of the 
cross-roads and picked up a varied assort- 
ment of native types that soon made the 
train look like an anthropological section 
in the Berlin Museum. It was something 
of a shock at first to see young ladies 
step aboard dressed in nothing to speak of 
beyond their magnificent skin of choco- 
late-bronze; but a more modest and well- 
behaved menagerie cannot be conceived. 
There was a market for Cape gooseberries 
at the end of this railway, and the occa- 
sion was evidently one for social display, 
for there was considerable coquetry ex- 
hibited in the matter of hair-dressing and 
arrangement of beads. One Zulu maiden 
fascinated me by a head-dress which 
reached out behind something like a vast 
kinky marline-spike. This conical chignon 


was at least two feet in extent, and gave 
her great satisfaction. It excited more 
envy than if she had worn a ducal covo. 
net. She allowed me to photograph }\er 
subsequently, with the result that she he- 
came even more hauglity. 

The Zulus are by nature ladies and gey- 
tlemen—that is to say, they are better 
mannered, speak more gently, are more 
graceful in their movements, and a)to- 
gether better company than any room{ul 
of my own people it has ever been my 
good fortune to meet. The Japanese are 
superior to the Zulus because they have 
not only all the Zulu courtesy, but they 
have knowledge of the world into the bar 
gain. But our so-called fashionables are 
awkward, devoid of manners, and _ in 
speech devoid of melody, as compared 
with these black Africans. 

When I got to the end of the railway 
line I started at random on a tour of Af 
rican exploration, assisted by my dusky 
fellow-passengers, who were all trooping 
in one direction. As I was the only white 
man in this variegated party I was be 
ginning to feel much like the Buffalo 
Bill of an extemporized African Wild 
West, when suddenly I came face to face 
with another of my own skin, if not kid 
ney. He was an English trader buying 
the so-called Cape gooseberries from a 
swarm of natives, who brought them in 
from long distances, carrying them in 
baskets which they poised gracefully upon 
their heads. The Produce Exchange in 
New York is an interesting and even ex 
citing congregation at certain times, but 
in its moments of greatest exhilaration it 
is tame compared with the normal state 
of this gooseberry exchange on the edges 
of Zululand. At the centre, with a set 
of clumsy scales planted on top of a 
packing - case, stood the embodiment of 
English pioneer civilization, a shrewd, 
illiterate, good-natured, rough and ready, 
very wide awake Englishman. In con 
nection with his scales he might have 
been used as an allegorical design for a 
monument to border justice. There was 
no handkerchief folded over the eyes of 
this pioneer; on the contrary, he kept a 
sharp lookott on the balance, and was 
so deft as to make an extra percentage 
on each weighing operation. The blacks 
had probably never before seen such a 
piece of mechanism, and, besides, would 
no more have ventured to question the 
white man’s right in these matters than 
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his right to plant a light-house on Durban 
Point. 

The crowd that pressed about this goose- 
berry-weight maker was composed princi- 
pally of comely young native women, who 
made nothing of waiting patiently with a 
heavy basket upon the head, chatting and 
laughing one with the other, but never 
showing any disposition to be selfish in 
the struggle for first place. Occasionally 
the crowd from behind would force those 
in front to press uncomfortably about the 
seat of justice, whereupon the white man 
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picked up a horsewhip, which he had pro- 
vided for this purpose, and set to work 
whipping indiscriminately whatever could 
be conveniently reached. It was all done 
in good-nature, and accepted as something 
of a practical joke, though as these dusky 
maidens were mostly dressed in their own 
skins, there was occasionally a wry face 
when the flick of the lash fell too pre- 
cisely. I sat for a long time chatting 
with this trader, and watching the inter 
esting movement of native life before me. 
It was an index of the great movement 
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which is transforming South Africa little 
by little from a wilderness of savage huts 
and kraals into a community dependent 
upon commerce and agriculture. 

The rinderpest, or cattle plague, was 
raging while I was there, increasing daily 
the cost of living throughout South Afri- 
ca, and reducing to poverty hundreds of 
native chiefs whose only wealth is repre- 
sented by flocks and herds. The train 
that carried me from the capital of the 
Transvaal down the slopes of the Draaks- 
berg into Natal had to push its way 
through swarms of locusts so dense that 
the sun appeared as through a fog, and 
the tracks became slimy with the millions 
that were crushed beneath the wheels. 
Every green thing in the line of these 
mysterious myriads was devoured so com- 
pletely that a hostile army could have 
done no worse. Between the cattle plague 
and the locusts there was little left for 
the native, excepting to plunder the white 
man, or become his servant and possibly 
his partner. In Matabeleland and the 
Portuguese country the natives took to 
the assegai; in Zululand and Natal they 
came to work; and if English adminis- 
tration continues in Natal to be in the 
future what it has been in the past, firm 
and respectable, the present crisis in South- 
African affairs will be the starting-point 
of a great and beneficent economic revo- 
lution. Nothing but hard necessity will 
compel any man to work, whether he be 
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white or black; and hitherto the }a) 
million natives of Natal have sunne 
themselves in their kraals, while the fift 
thousand whites have done the work. 

The land is productive to an astonis] 
ing degree; for although Natal is abo 
the same size as England, it raises as grea} 
a variety of fruit as can be found betwee: 
the Gulf of Mexico and the St. Lawrence 

In a shorter distance than from New 
York to Boston, or from London to Liy 
erpool, I travelled through a greater va 
riety of crops than is represented by the 
difference between Florida and Maine 
Near the coast I found tea, coffee, sugar 
cane, bananas, pineapples—in_ short, the 
most valuable products of the West In 
dies—growing out-of-doors in a climate 
where the white man can live in comfort 
and rear children. Further inland the 
ground rises to an elevation of four, five, 
and even six thousand feet, thus provid 
ing a temperature suitable for wheat, 
Indian corn, potatoes, and other products 
characteristic of the temperate zone, and 
all this in a latitude less than thirty de- 
grees south of the equator—that is to say, 
a latitude corresponding to that of Flori 
da, southern Texas, or the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. 

I staid watching the Gooseberry Mar- 
ket until I feared Jest I should not man- 
age to get home in time; then bidding 
farewell to this John Jacob Astor in 
posse, I started on my twelve-mile walk 

to Durban. The sun was shining 

bright, and it was an average Amer- 
ican summer's day. I walked along 
an excellently made highway, vastly 
better than the one which connects 

New York with the capital of the 

State. The scenery was always pleas 

ing,and sometimes grand-—a delightful 

contrast to the bleak desolation of the 

Boer countries. My fellow-tramps 

were, for the most part, Zulu girls 

swinging along at a fine foot-pace 
with burdens upon their heads. The 
small apology for clothing which they 
wore within the city limits was dex- 
terously slipped from the shoulders as 
soon as they reached the open country. 

There was a broad shallow river in 

my path, and I had taken my seat 

upon a rock, proposing to strip the 
lower part of myself and wade through. 

But along came three Zulus, who gur- 

gled and clicked at me with sympathet- 
ic movements of the head, which I in- 
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terpreted as an invita- 


tion to be earried across 
the stream. They may 
not have said this, but 
| eoneluded that the 
Zuluintention was like- 
y to be mine under any 
cireumstance. So I des 
enated the one whom 
| regarded as the best 
for the mo- 
tioned him to 
his back, sprang on to 
shoulders, caught 
between my 
thus, with 
either 


purpose, 
prepare 


his 
his ears 
thighs, and 
a Zulu 
to prevent accidents, I 
the 
There Was, of 
slipping 
upon polished stones at 
the bottom, and a great 
deal of consequent 
laughter ; when, 
on reaching the oppo- 
site shore, I gave my 
bearer a trifle for his 
pains, all three appeared 
as proud as if they had 
been German officials receiving a fourth- 
decoration at the hands of their 
Emperor. 
Though there are only about fifty thou- 
sand Indians from Bombay and Calcutta 
that is to say, though they are no more 
numerous than the whites, their numbers 
seem multiplied because they live only 
upon the highways of travel—about rail- 
way stations, in towns, and upon the 
which the natives must take in 
coming to and from the market. My 
personal observation, founded on my ram- 
bles about the country, would have forced 
on me the conclusion that there were 
more of them than all the whites and 
blacks put together. In the whole length 
of my twelve miles tramp iat day, to 
say nothing of other tramps in other 
directions, I noticed that nearly every 
hut represented a family of East-Indians. 
Their forbidding features haunted me 
wherever I went. They appeared to do 
for this country what the Jews of Hun- 
gary and Poland do for those two gen- 
erous and unsuspecting nations. They 
traffic with the natives by means of wily 
ways which Westerners can only emu- 
late at a distance. If ihey have not al- 
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ready, they will soon have the blacks of 
Natal in a bondage similar to that in 
which the Jews to-day hold the improv- 
ident emancipated slaves of the United 
States. It is the same old story. The 
trader first gives the negro drink, then 
encourages him to buy what he would 
not have bought when sober, then coax- 
es him into debt, and allows him credit 
out of proportion to his capacity in ready 
money. Then, when the native is likely 
to be most embarrassed by a demand upon 
him, the Hindoo presents his little bill, 
and threatens legal proceedings if it is 
not immediately paid. The trader, how- 
ever, does not wish it paid, and thus he 
can pretend to accommodate the native 
who is not able to pay it. The Natal 
Shylock asks only a promissory note or 
a mortgage, along with a stipulation that 
his debtor shall trade with no one except- 
ing himself. Thus out of a little origi- 
nal debt of a few shillings the black man 
has converted himself into a bond-slave 
of the Jew, paying to him everything 
that he can possibly earn, and remaining 
unto the day of his death in a condition 
differing only in name from slavery. 
Wise men see this great wrong that is 
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done, but no government has yet ven- 
tured to cope with it. We have laws 
protecting our minors from designing 
money-lenders, but there is no such pro- 
tection for the negro, who is in money 
matters vastly weaker than the average 
boy of fourteen. 

These coolies, as they are called in 
South Africa, were introduced from India 
with the sole object of providing a relia- 
ble supply of labor in the sugar-fields. 
The Zulus were regarded as too fickle for 
steady work, and the alien government 
threw so many safeguards about their 
immigrants that the sugar-planters were 
easily reconciled. It was originally pro- 
vided that when these coolies had served 
out their term of engagement they should 
be reshipped to their native land, and in- 
deed the coolies themselves attached great 
importance to this provision. But as the 
years passed by the opportunities for ad- 
vancement were found to be so much 
more abundant in South Africa than in 
Caleutta or Bombay that, instead of go- 
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ing home, this ingenious race soug 
lucrative employment at work which 
black man could not do and the w) 
man would not. I found these coo!) 
in large numbers about the gold-fields 
Johannesburg, carrying on most of 1 
petty traffic and a considerable portion « 
the mechanical trades. They had wedg: 
themselves in between the white man and 
the black, exactly as they have in thy 
West Indies and British Guiana, thoug 
in that part of the world the Chinese ru: 
them pretty close. They are a thrifty 
people, and absorb property with great 
rapidity. In Natal they are coming to 
represent more and more the capitalist 
class of the community, and to dominee: 
over the black after the fashion of a mas 
ter. Now the black man will stand much 
from a white man, but he is not readily 
reconciled to the dominion of cocoa-co!l 
ored people who are themselves a con 
quered race, and who yet in Natal ac 
quire full citizenship with the white man, 
and use this citizenship te exploit the na 
tive black. Some fine 
day the papers will in 
form us that these gen 
tle Zulus have massa 
cred a few thousand 
Hindoos overnight, and 
I for one shall not be 
surprised. The premo- 
nition of this species of 
lynch-law has already 
occurred since my visit, 
when the white people 
of Durban sought forci 
bly to obstruct the land 
ing of more coolie im 
migrants. To be sure, 
in this case the feelings 
outraged were those of 
white people, but it 
needed only this to 
teach the blacks that 
in a demonstration 
against the browns 
they would have the 
whites neutral, if not 
sympathetic with them. 
The coolie of Natal 
stands in relation to the 
white population much 
as the Chinaman does 
towards the whites of 
our Pacific coast. We 
respect his thrift and 
cognate virtues, but we 
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io not become attached 
» him, or he tous. We 
nd fault freely with the 
iegro, but with all his 
shortcomings of intel- 
ect and morality we 
ove him as we do a 
faithful dog or horse. 
He becomes a member 
of our family, and we 
trust him with our hon- 
or, though we tremble 
for our watermelons and 
hen-roosts. 

The year 1896, so crit- 
ical in many ways for 
South Africa, has, I 
think, done much to per- 
suade the black man of 
Natal to be content with 
workman’s wages rath- 
er than the rewards of 
plunder. It has to the 
same extent weakened 
the importance of the 
Bombay coolie as a la- 
borer, and, above all, it 
has aroused amongst 
the whites a wholesome 
dread lest the franchise 
so generously bestowed 
upon all property-own- 
ers, without distinction 
of color, should eventu- 
ally result in the coolie 
of India governing the 
Englishman of Natal. 

We Americans have had 

a taste of black legisla- 

tion in South Carolina, and may have 
studied its consequences in Haiti and San 
Domingo. They do not form pleasant 
reading. 

Natal collects customs exclusively for 
revenue, and from our stand-point may 
be regarded as a free-trade country, 
where the nations of the world can find 
a market strictly upon their merits. Ger- 
many, Sweden, Belgium, France, Eng- 
land, and the United States all compete 
on equal terms for the right to sell their 
goods in Natal. It is to be regretted that 
all South Africa is not a federation, at 
least for custom-lhouse purposes, because 
their interests are so intertwined that 
commercially they are to the rest of the 
world as the different States of our Union. 
The trade of Durban is to a large extent 
made up of imports to the Transvaal, 
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and it is impossible to separate these in- 
terests, though the Boer republic has cus- 
tom-house doctrines suggestive rather of 
Spain in the Middle Ages than of the com 
mercial Dutch. I was much interested 
in learning what I could of American 
trade with South Africa, and I believe 
Americans themselves will be amazed 
when they learn the relative importance 
of our commerce to that of England and 
Germany. Our present protective iegis 
lation does much to hamper this com 
merce by artificially enhancing the costs 
of American manufactures, and our peo- 
ple are still further handicapped by our 
“navigation laws.” 

American trade with Natal fairly illus- 
trates our relations with all South Afriea. 
England, of course, takes easily first place 
in nearly everything, and notably in the 
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carrying trade. It is natural that Eng- 
lish colonists should draw their supplies 
from people whose ways they know and 
to whose goods they are accustomed, But 
the African climate and conditions of life 
give a distinct advantage to many articles 
of American manufacture. 

For instance, in wooden ware of all 
kinds, such as houses and frames and 
oars, etc., the United States leads all oth- 
er countries, although it is second to 
Sweden in timber. We lead in manu- 
factured tobacco, but Germany, Holland, 
and England beat us in the unmanufac- 
tured article, which does seem rather 
strange. We are the chief exporters of 
turpentine, petroleum, lard, oil, salt beef, 
and pork. On the official record Eng- 
land beats us at clocks and watches, but 
[ suspect that a large amount of those 
imported as from England are really 
manufactured in America. We ship to 
Natal agricultural implements worth £12,- 
000, against England’s £5000 and Ger- 
many’s £1000. We are ahead in exports 
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of carriages and carts, although Englar 
runs us close. Out of a total import w 
der this head aggregating 333, Englan 
and the United States together furnish 31: 
Germany only 3, and the whole rest of th 
world 11. Iam quoting from the officia 
Natal Blue Book, just placed in my han 
(March, 1897) by the government. The 
information only reaches to the midd| 
of 1895, but for comparative purposes does 
well enough. In the matter of hardwar 
and cutlery, out of total imports valued 
at £109,000, England and America to 
gether furnish £105,000, leaving onl, 
£4000 to be provided by Germany and 
the rest of the world. In this depart 
ment it is strange that we should figur 
better than Germany, though we are only 
a very poor second to England’s lead 
Germany beats us in the matter of per 
fumery, living plants, plate and jewelry, 
musical instruments, manufactured lea 
ther, though in all of these England easil\ 
takes the lead, and our country forms on« 
of the principal trio. In the matter of 
wire fencing we have the competition 
of Belgium, Germany, and Holland; 
yet out of a total of 3366 tons Eng 
land and America contribute nearly 
3000. We are only second to England 


in general ironmongery,Germany com 


ing third. This is true also of pre 
served vegetables and fruits. We beat 
the world in our lard exports—23,000 
against England’s 12,000. In raw lea- 
ther we are second only to England, 
and this applies also to such com 
modities as linens, sail canvas, gen 
eral machinery, artificial manures, 
‘‘oilman’s stores,” varnish, preserved 
meat and fish, cordage, sweetened rum, 
tallow and grease, tin-ware. 
Wherever I went in, any part of 
South Africa I found American handi- 
craft represented in ploughs, carriages, 
mining machinery, labor-saving im- 
plements for domestic purposes, furni 
ture. These things were there not 
because they were imitations of Eng- 
lish things or because they were 
cheaper, but entirely because they 
lhappened to he lighter, stronger, and 
better adapted to the conditions of 
African life. The few examples I 
have given are applicable as well to 
one part of South Africa as another, 
and should encourage us to do away 
with protectionism and manfully 
reach out with England for the trade 
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of the world. We hear 
much about German 
competition as under- 
mining England, but 
this competition will 
prove less and less se- 
vere in proportion as 
England carries out her 
present policy of giving 
her working classes a 
workman’s education, 
instead of, as hereto- 
fore, training the chil- 
dren of day-laborers for 
nothing excepting to be- 
come governesses, shop- 
girls, and clerks. The 
Germans are far ahead 
of England and Ameri- 
ca in primary as well 
as advanced education, 
and we must follow 
their example in the 
matter of trade-schools 
before we can hope to 
be their equals in the 
labor market. But com 
merce, like literature 
and art, requires free- 
dom if it is to grow 
strong, and in this re- 
spect Germany is great- 
ly handicapped by its 
own government, and 
so is the United States. 

The more wonderful, 
therefore, that America 
makes so good a second 
to England in this neutral market. In 
fact, could we to-day unite the English- 
speaking people in a commercial brother- 
hood,as so many sovereign states of a great 
customs union, the Anglo-American trade 
would so overshadow that of the rest of 
the world that the single states of Europe 
would be barely noticed. 

In my travels about tne world I have 
been struck, in common with others, at 
the absence of efficient American consuls. 
More than once in Africa English im- 
porters spoke of the difficulty which met 
their efforts towards commercial relations 
with American houses, When they went 
to the German or French consul they 
were gratefully assisted, because these 
officials are not only well-trained public 
servants, but regard it as their chief duty 
to encourage the trade of their respective 
countries. 
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AN EAST-INDIAN MILKMAN. 


Mr. Harry Escombe has become Prime 
Minister of Natal since my visit, and his 
selection proves that there is to be no 
check to the commercial development of 
this colony. He is an energetic, practical 
man of affairs, and understands the needs 
of South Africa. The only relaxation he 
allowed himself when I was in his coun- 
try was to visit his darling breakwater at 
five or six in the morning, regardless of 
weather. He knows the potentiality of 
every current that moves about his port, 
and dwelt with loving interest upon ev- 
ery stone that was helping to make Dur- 
ban one of the chief ports of the world. 
He proved to me beyond peradventure 
that within measurable distance of time 
thirty feet of water would be the normal 
depth on the Durban bar, and within its 
shelter would be space for the transatlan- 
tic commerce of the world. I soon caught 
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A ZULU POLICE ORDERLY. 


his enthusiasm, and before leaving Dur- 
ban felt that I should die a very rich man 
if I could but invest a few hundreds in 
land fronting upon this marvellous port. 
South Africa is full of able and self-sacri- 
ficing statesmen built upon the pattern 
of Mr. Escombe, and it is to such men, 
and not to the missionaries of Exeter Hall 
or the philanthropists in the British House 
of Commons, that we owe our debt of 
gratitude for such progress as has been 
made in the white man’s Africa. 

Colonel Dartnell is another institution 
of which Natal is proud, for he commands 
the Mounted Police of that country, and 
is so excellent an administrator that he 
keeps order over the whole of his terri- 
tory by means of a mounted force of only 
about three hundred white men, under 
whom are about six hundred black auxil- 
iaries: but the blacks have no discretion, 
and act under orders of the whites. No 
prouder person walks the earth than the 
black policeman of Maritzburg or Durban 


with a European ly 
met on his head, ba 
feet and legs, and ca 
rying as his badge 
authority a war-club; 
his tribe. He emulat 
the easy phlegmati: 
swing of the Londo 
policeman, and is alto 
gether a magnificent 
creature. There ar 
black policemen in 
Barbadoes, and we 
know them also in the 
United States, but th. 
Zulu of Natal beats 
them at their own 
game. It speaks vol 
umes for the excel 
lent administration of 
this colony that there 
should be less than one 
white policeman to ey 
ery thousand of the 
black population. Mea 
sured on this standard 
the nations of Europe 
would appear to be ex 
ceedingly lawless. It 
is very impressive for 
the black man fresh 
from the interior, where 
the highest law is the 
capricious order of a 
Savage, to step at once 
into a crowded and busy community of 
mixed whites, blacks, and browns, and 
there for the first time feel that law and 
justice can reach the highest and the low 
est alike; and that a simple Zulu clothed 
with a badge of authority stands for the 
whole majesty of the British Empire 
This is the great missionary lesson that 
is spreading from the white man’s cen 
tres throughout the Dark Continent, and 
is producing healthy results wherever the 
source of authority is not tainted. 
Having made an inspection at Johan 

nesburg and Pretoria of the two most fa 
mous jailsin South Africa, it was of course 
natural that I should wish to see how pris 
oners fared in Natal. I was fortunate 
in having enjoyed acquaintance with the 
gentleman who is governor of the Dur 
ban jail, a retired officer of the English 
army; and by a happy coincidence I was 
accompanied on this visit by Mr. Lionel 
Phillips, who had been for several months 
an inmate of the Pretoria jail, charged 
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with the horrible crime of having sought 
to better the government of Johannesburg. 
Mr. Phillips considered himself an expert 
in prison fare and treatment, so that I am 
quite satisfied here to reflect his opinions, 
more particularly as they coincided with 
my own. There was nothing in Durban 
to conceal or to be ashamed of, and con- 
sequently we were shown everything as 
freely as if we had been inspecting the 
cadet barracks at West Point. Both at 
Pretoria and Johannesburg I was made 


to feel that my inquiries were embarrass- 
ing, and that even the Boers themselves 
took little pride in the provision made for 
their unfortunate prisoners. This was 
the more striking in Pretoria, where the 
overwhelming majority were strictly po 
litical prisoners, both black and white. 
Searcely a face did I see of a white jailer 
amongst the Boers that would not have 
justified an impartial jury in putting its 
owner into the stocks as a brutal man. 
The few decent jailers at Pretoria were so 
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disgusted with their own administration 
that they were but too glad to leave and 
accept positions under the Johannesburg 
reformers, whom they had learned to like 
during their enforced companionship. All 
honor to Captain Smith of Durban, who 
governs the jail as a trust for humanity. 
I tasted of the food, I pulled the beds to 
pieces, I went into the out-houses and lav- 
atories, and found every where a condition 
that would have done credit to the barracks 
The Boers flog their 
prisoners with knotted ropes. The Eng- 
lish use no knots—they find no justifica- 
tion for laceration. A jail is at best a 
poor place for a picnic, and I should have 
thought this Durban one a very sad resort 
had I not come fresh from Pretoria. But 
were I a monk and offered my choice of 
cells, I should not complain at exchan- 
ging from any monastery of Europe into 
the common jail of Durban. The food 
here is abundant of its kind. The Boers 
give their white prisoners meat only after 
all the juice has been boiled out of it; the 
Durban prisoner gets real meat every day 
if he 1s a first-class misdemeanant, four 
times a week if he is rated second-class, 
and twice a week if he is third - class. 
This is generous fare, from my point of 


of a good regiment. 


view, when I reflect that besides meat, the 
prisoners of all classes have as much corn 
meal and vegetables as is good for them. 
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Mr. Lionel Phillips grew so enthusiast 
over the capacity for innocent enjoyme: 
offered by this penal institution that Ca) 
tain Smith offered him free quarters du 
ing his stay at the port. But on the why 
the ex-reformer concluded to put up wi 
the Durban Club. 

South Africa is studded with club 
of which it can be said that they a 
much as in other countries—better tha: 
hotels, and never so good as a privat 
house. If there is an exception to th 
rule, it is the Durban Club, where the 
servants are all Orientals, with huge tur 
bans upon their heads, broad red sashes 
about their waists, and a white uniform 
radiating cool cleanliness. It is like step 
ping into Calcutta to enter the club of 
Durban, for the halls are spacious, luxu 
rious tropical vegetation shades the court 
yard, broad verandas abound, and _ the 
architecture is one favorable to space and 
fresh air. The rooms are comfortable, 
the attendance as good as anything in 
Mayfair, and the members are character 
istically wide-awake, well informed, and 
disposed to courtesy. Colonials in gen 
eral are interesting to the travelling stran 
ger. The London man would die the 
death of a martyr rather than ask his 
neighbor at table to pass him bread or 
salt. He retires to his club as to a sav 
age solitude, where he can be as unman 
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nerly as he chooses, pro- 
vided he does not fall 
foul of the committee. 
This has its good side, 
for it prevents one-half 
of a community acting 
as bores to the other 
half. But it is discour- 
aging to the traveller, 
who is burning to ask 
questions and obtain per- 
sonal information from 
every class and condi- 
tion of man. The Ger- 
man and Frenchman are 
accessible and courteous 
to the travelling stran- 
ger, and so is the Ameri- 
can, particularly west of 
the Alleghanies. Unso- 
ciability is not peculiar 
to Englishmen in gen- 
eral so much as to tlie 
inhabitant of England. 
The moment an Eng- 
lishman leaves Pall-Mall 
and crosses the sea he 
becomes at once com- 
municative, and when 
he reaches Natal he is 
positively delightful. 

It seems conventional 
and therefore proper, be- 
fore closing an article of 
this kind, to burden the 
reader with a few sta- 
tistical items extracted 
from blue books, gazet- 
teers, almanacs, geographies, year-books, 
and other publications, useful, if not ex- 
hilarating. The greatest length and 
breadth of Natal is about 150 miles— 
that is to say, about the distance between 
New York and Albany. Its whole area 
is less than the half of New York State— 
only about 20,000 square miles. Cape 
Colony has more than ten times this 
area, and the Transvaal is five times as 
great. Even the Orange Free State has 
twice the area of this colony. Natal is 
the Rhode Island in the United States of 
South Africa, and, like Rhode Island, is 
not only the smallest, but one of the most 
enterprising and prosperous. Jt has to- 
day over four hundred miles of excel- 
lently built and managed railways, con- 
necting its port and principal towns both 
with the Orange Free State and the South 
African Republic. The extension of this 
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railway is towards Zululand, and will, 
no doubt, pursue its course northward 
through Transvaal or Portuguese terri- 
tory until it joins the great lakes of 
equatorial Africa. The railway is, after 
all, the greatest civilizer of this country, 
for it demonstrates more completely than 
any other agency the capacity of the su- 
perior race for organization, and, if neces- 
sary, rapid military concentration. Mis- 
sionaries have done good in so far as 
they have taught the blacks to respect 
their marriage vows and occupy them- 
selves with productive trades. But all 
that they have accomplished from the 
days of Livingstone down to this year of 
Jubilee is small indeed compared with 
the evangelizing effect of one locomotive. 
We all know the marvellous political ef 
fect this agency has wrought in Mexico, 


and it is for this reason only that France: 
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is squandering millions on the construc- 
tion of railways into the deserts of north- 
ern Africa. It is a sad reflection that 
France should reap so little profit from 
the large expenditure she makes upon her 
colonies, and she must feel still worse in 
noting that throughout South Africa ev- 
ery railway so far constructed has yield- 
ed handsome dividends. 

In general it was striking that most of 
the work appeared to be done by the wo 
men—reminding me somewhat of Ger- 
many and Ireland. The Zulu inherits the 
tradition that a gentleman does his duty 
to society by waving an assegai when his 
chief calls him out for war, but that in 





ordinary times his women or wives shou 

do the work not only of the house, bu 
of the farm as well. The militarism o 
the Zulu varies only in degree from tha 
of Prussia, and will only be rectified b, 
such economic shocks as rinderpests, lo 
cust plagues, and courts of justice. Nex 
to these and to the locomotive, the mission 
ary that appeals most strongly to my sym 
pathies is one after the fashion of Mrs 
Dartnell, whose husband commands the 
local military forces of the colony. Colo 
nel Dartnell was stationed at one time in 
a part of the colony where his officia] 
residence was approached by a path lead 
ing up a rather steep hill. He was much 
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respected by the natives, and there were 
frequent occasions for these to visit him. 
Mrs. Dartnell discovered that the native 
custom was to let the wives carry the bur- 
dens up this hill, while the gentlemen of 
the party contented themselves with a 
stick or spear. With fine feminine tact 
Mrs. Dartnell commenced her missionary 
career by inviting the heavily burdened 
women to rest themselves and have re- 
freshments; but the men she ostenta- 
tiously ignored, on the ground that, as 
they had done no work, they could not 
require any rest or refreshments. Little 
by little the news of this social revolution 
permeated the mind of the black neigh- 
borhood, and it was a revolution by no 
means uncongenial to the advocates of 
black woman’s rights. Soon it was learned 
that one black man had actually carried 


part of his wife’s burden up the hill; and 
as this was not followed by a convulsion 
of nature, other Zulus followed the ex- 
ample, until little by little it became the 
rule, in that neighborhood at least, for a 
man to assist his wives in the bearing of 
burdens. I have occasionally, in Ger- 
many, seen a woman bearing a trunk to 
the railway station on her back, while its 
owner followed behind smoking a cigar; 
and in my canoe-cruising I was once 
struck by the sight of a heavy boat being 
towed against the stream by a docile Sax- 
on wife, whose husband was comfortably 
manipulating the helm, likewise enjoy- 
ing a smoke. But then Germany re- 
quiresalargearmy. Therefore let us pray 
for a blessing on the missionary work 
of such as Mrs. Dartnell, and may she 
live long, a blessing to Natal! 
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THE KENTUCKIANS. 


BY JOHN 
PART 


fNHE people of the little Kentucky capi- 
tal do not often honor the gray walls 


of their state house. The legislators 
play small part in the social life of the 


town. A member must have blood, as 
well as gifts unusual, who can draw from 
the fine old homes a people with a full 
century of oratory and social distinction 
behind them, and, further back, the proud 
traditions of Virginia. For years young 
Marshall was the first to quite fill the 
measure, and he was to speak that after- 
noon. The ladies’ gallery was full, and 
the Governor's daughter, Anne, sat mid- 
way. About her was a sudden flutter and 
a leaning forward when Marshall strode 
a little consciously down the aisle and 
took his seat. When he rose to speak, 
the quick silence of the House was a trib- 
ute to thrill him. 

It was oratory that one hears rarely 
now, even in the South. There was an 
old-fashioned pitch to the vibrant voice, 
the fire of strong feeling in the fearless 
eye, an old-fashioned grace and dignity 
of manner, and a dash that his high color 
showed to be not wholly natural. The 
speech was old-fashioned, emotional, the 
sentences full, swinging, poetic, rich with 
imagery and classical allusion. And al- 
ways—in voice, eye, bearing, and gesture 
—was there gallant consciousness of the 
gallery behind. More than once his eyes 
swept the curve of it; and when he came 
to pay his unfailing tribute to the women 
of his land, he turned quite around, until 
his back was upon the Speaker and his 
uplifted face straight towards the Gov- 
ernor’s daughter, who moved her idle fan 
and colored as many an eye was turned 
from him to her. 

The Speaker’s gavel lay untouched be- 
fore him when the last period rang through 
the chamber. It would have been useless 
against the outbreak of applause that fol- 
lowed. Marshall had flamed anew from 
an already brilliant past. Anne was 
leaning back with luminous eyes and a 
proud heart. The gallant old Governor 
himself was hurrying from under the gal- 
lery to bend over his protégé and grasp 
his hand. The pit of the House buzzed 
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like a hive of bees. Down there a Greek 
passion for oratory was still alive; in the 
older men the young fellow stirred mem- 
ories that were sacred; and the hum rose 
so high that the sharp rap of the gavel 
went through it twice unnoticed, then 
twice again, more sharply still. The 
Speaker's face was turned to one dark 
corner of tle room, where, under the big 
clock, stood the rough figure of a moun- 
taineer, with hands behind him and 
swaying awkwardly from side to side, 
as though his tongue were refusing him 
utterance. Once he cleared his throat 
huskily, and a smile started on many 
a face, and quickly stopped, for it 
was plain that the man’s trouble was 
not embarrassment, but some storm of 
feeling that threatened to engulf his 
brain and surge out in a torrent of in- 
vective. Tle mountaineer himself seemed 
fearful of some such thing; for, with tur 
bulent calmness, he began slowly, and 
went on with great care. No reason was 
apparent, but at the sound of his voice 
the House turned towards him with the 
silence of premonition. One by one 
wrinkles came into the Speaker's strong, 
placid face. Marshall, quick to feel merit 
and generous to grant it, had straightened 
in his chair. The old Governor, going 
out, was halted by the voice at the door. 
And one, who himself loved the Govern- 
or’s daughter, remembered long after- 
wards that she leaned suddenly towards 
the man, with her eyes wide and her face 
quite tense with absorption. The secret 
was in more than his simple bigness, 
more than his massive head and heavy 
hair, in more even than the extraordi- 
nary voice that came from him. It was 
an electric recognition of foree—the force 
with which Nature does her heavy work 
under the earth and in the clouds; and 
here and there an old member knew that 
a prophet was among them. 

It was the old fight—patrician against 
plebeian, crude force against culture— 
but the House knew that young Randolph 
Marshall, who already challenged the 
brilliant traditions of a great forefather, 
who was a promise to redeem a degener- 
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ate present and bring back a great past, 
had found an easy peer in the awkward 
bulk just risen before them, unknown. 

There was little applause when the 
mountaineer was done. The surprise 
was too great, the people were too much 
moved. Adjournment came at once, and 
everybody asked who the man was, and 
nobody could tell. One member, who 
still stood gripping his own wrist hard, 
recalled on a sudden the recent death of 
a mountain representative; and on a sud- 
den the old Governor at the door remem- 
bered that he had signed credentials for 
somebody to take a dead member's place. 
This was the man. © Outside, Anne Bruce 
came slowly down the oval stone stair- 
way, and at the bottom Marshall was 
waiting for her. She smiled a little ab- 
sently when he raised his hat, and the 
two stepped from the Greek portico into 
the sunlight, and passing slowly under 
the elms and out the sagging iron gate, 
turned towards the old Mansion. On the 
curb-stone just outside stood one of the 
figures familiar to the streets of the cap- 
ital, a man in stripes—a ‘‘ trusty ” on pa- 
role— whose square sullen jaw caught 
Anne’s attention sharply, as did the sign 
of force in a face always. A moment 
later the big mountaineer stopped there 
and talked kindly with the convict awhile. 
Then, still in a tremor, he moved on alone 
across the town and through the old wood- 
en bridge over the river, then out to 
Devil’s Hollow and the hills. 


II. 


The sun must climb mountains first 
—the Cumberland range, that grim and 
once effectual protest against the march 

-of the race westward. Over this frown- 
ing wall the first light flashes down 
through primitive woods and into fast- 
nesses that hold the sources of great riv- 
ers and riches unimagined under and on 
the earth; beyond, it slants the crests of 
lesser hills and bushy knolls that sink 
by-and-by to the gentle undulations of 
blue-grass pasture and woodland; south 
and west then, catching the spire of con- 
vent and monastery, over fields of penny- 
royal, and finally through the Purchase— 
last clutch of the Spaniard—to light up the 
yellow river that holds a strange mixture 
of soils and people in the hollow of its arm. 

Something more than a century ago 
the range gave way a little, as earth and 
water must when the Anglo-Saxon starts, 
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but only to say, ‘‘ You may pass over and 
on, but what drops behind is mine; and I 
hold my own.” To-day its woods are 
primeval, its riches are unrifled, and its 
people are the people of another age—for 
the range has held its own. 

These men of the mountains and the 
people of the blue-grass are the ex- 
tremes of civilization in the State. 
Through the brush country they can al- 
most touch hands, and yet they know as 
little and have as little care of one an- 
other as though a sea were between them. 
A few years ago there was but one point 
where they ever came in contact, one 
point where their interests could clash. 
That was the capital, the lazy little cap- 
ital, on both sides of the river between the 
big sleepy hills, with its old gray wood- 
en bridge, its sturdy old homes, its State 
buildings of gray stone and classic por- 
ticos, and its dead asleep, up in the last 
sunlight, around the first great Ken- 
tuckian—the hunter Boone. There the 
river links highland with lowland like 
an all but useless artery, barren hill-side 
with rich pasture-land, blue-grass with 
rhododendron, deterioration with slow 
progress, darkness with light that some- 
times is a little dim, the present century 
with the last. The big hills about the 
town are little mountains that have fol- 
lowed the river down from the great high- 
lands, and have brouglit with them mute 
messengers — mountain trees, mountain 
birds, and mountain flowers—to ask that 
the dark region within be not wholly for- 
got, and to show that the wish of nature 
at least is for brotherhood. Down this 
river come wild raftsmen, who stalk along 
the middle of the street, single file and 
curiously subdued; who climb through 
the car windows, and are swept through 
the blue-grass, to trudge the old Wilder- 
ness Road back home. Here are two 
points of close contact for the mountain- 
eer and the lowlander—the legislature 
and the penitentiary. Thirty miles away 
is an old university —the first college 
built west of the Alleghanies—where a 
mountaineer drifted in occasionally to 
learn to teach or to preach. Nowhere 
else and in no way else had the extremes 
ever touched, until now, for the first time 
in history, they were in conflict. 

A feud—one of those relics of medizval 
days that had been held like a fossil in 
the hills—had broken out afresh. It was 
called the Keaton-Stallard ‘‘ war” in the 
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246 HARPER'S 
mountains, and it had been giving trouble 
along while. Recently the county judge 
had been driven from the court- house, 
and the Attorney-General of the State 
had gone with soldiers to hold court at 
the county-seat. The only verdict ren- 
dered during the term was against the 
General himself for carrying a weapon 
concealed; and a heavy fine was imposed 
for the same, which the Governor had to 
remit. Meanwhile the feudsmen were 
out in the brush, waiting. When the 
soldiers went back to the blue-grass, they 
came out from their hiding-places and be- 
gan over again. Now it was worse than 
ever. The Keatons had got the Stallards 
besieged not long since, and the Keaton 
leader tried to get a cannon. In good 
faith, and with a humor that was mighty 
because unconscious, he had tried to pur- 
chase one from the State authorities— 
from the Governor himself. Judge, jail- 
er, sheriff, and constable were involved 
now, and the county was nearing anarchy, 
The reputation of the State was at is- 


sue, and civilization if the blue-grass was 


rebuking barbarism in the mountains. 
Abolish the county, was the cry at the 
capital, and that afternoon Marshall had 
voiced it. He had been taken off guard. 
He had gone down the current of tradition, 
catching up straws that are anybody’s 
for the catching—stock allusions to wolf- 
scalps and pauperism ; scathing moun- 
tain lawlessness as a red blot on the 
’scutcheon of the State, which, to quote 
the spirit of his talk, had stained the high- 
land border of the commonwealth with 
blood, and abroad was engulfing the 
reputation of the lowland blue- grass ; 
contrasting, finally, the garden spot of 
the earth, his own land of milk and hon- 
ey, with the black ribs of rock and forest 
that still harbor the evil spirit of the Mid- 
dle Ages. It had never been better done, 
for under the humor and easy good-nature 
of the speech were a quivering pride of 
State and a bitter arraignment of the peo- 
ple who were bringing it into disrepute. 
The mountaineer was a straggler, a desert- 
er from the ranks. He was vicious, un- 
trustworthy, ignorant, lawless, and con- 
tent with his degradation. He was idle, 
shiftless, hopeless; a burden to the State, 
a drawback to civilization. That was the 
plain truth under Marshall’s courteous 
words, and, well told as it was, it would 
have been better told had he known the 
presence of the rough champion who, an- 
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swering just that truth, tore apart his 
loose net-work with the ease of summer 
lightning lifting the horizon at dusk. 
His was a voice from the wilderness; it 
bespoke a new and throbbing power i), 
the destiny of the State; it proclaimed a 
commercial epoch. He admitted much), 
he denied somewhat, he made little de 
fence, and he apologized not at all. His 
appeal was for fairness—that was all; and 
it was fierce, passionate, and tender. He 
was a mountaineer. He lived in the 
county under discussion, in the town 
where the feud was going on. More, an 
uncle of his had once been a leader of 
the Stallard faction. His people were 
idle, shiftless, ignorant, lawless. No won 

der. They had started as backwoods 

men a century ago; they had lived apart 
from the world and without books, 
schools, or churches since the Revolution : 
they had had a century of such a life in 
which to deteriorate. Their law was lax. 
They lived apart from one another as 
well, and, of necessity, public sentiment 
was weak and unity of action difficult— 

except for mischief. It was easy for ten 
bad men to give character to a communi- 
ty—to embroil ninety good ones. And 
that was what had been done. The good 
ninety were there for every ten that were 
bad. Nobody deplored the feud more 
than he, but he saw there were times 
when people must take the law into their 
own hands. The mountain people must 
in the end govern themselves, and they 
could not begin too soon. To disrupt the 
county would be to take away the only 
remedy possible in the end. Then the 
heavy brows lifted, and a surprising chal- 
lenge came. By what right and from 
what high place did the people of the 
blue-grass rebuke the people of the moun- 
tains? Were they less quick to fight? In 
one section, the fighting was by individ- 
uals; in the other, families and friends 
for a good reason took up the quarrel. 
Was not that the great difference? And 
for whom was there the less excuse? For 
the people who knew, or for the ignorant; 
for them who could enforce the law, or 
for them who, because of their environ- 
ment, were almost helpless? Who knew 
how powerful that environment had been?! 
Who knew that it did not make the 
mighty distinctions between the moun- 
taineers and the people of the blue-grass; 
that the slipping of a linchpin in a wagon 
on the Wilderness Road had not made 
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the difference between his own family 
and the proudest in the State; that the 
gentleman himself was not scoring his 
own kin? Why not? And with stirring 
queries like these he closed like a trump- 
et over the future of his much-mocked 
hills when their riches were unlocked to 
their own people and to the outer world. 
It was the man that made the sensation. 
What he said, at another time and from 
another source, would have got scant at- 
tention and no credence: But two facts 
spoke for him now: already a tide of 
speculation was turning into those little 
known hills, and there before the House 
was at least one human product of them 
who plainly could force the question to 
be handled with serious care. 

It was the power of the speech that 
stung Marshall. The matter of it was of 
little moment to him. Once in a while 
he had chased a red fox from the blue- 
grass to the foot-hills. Asa boy, he had 
gone with his father on annual trips to 
the Cumberland to fish and to hunt deer. 
The Marshalls even owned mountain 
lands somewhere which, with their sole 
crop of taxes, had been a jest in the fam- 
ily for generations. That was the little 
he knew of his own mountains. He had 
cared even less; but, while he listened, his 
sense of fairness made him quickly sorry 
that he had spoken with such confidence 
when there was room for any doubt; and 
before the mountaineer was done, he was 
silently and uneasily measuring strength 
with him, point by point. 

To Anne, the man and the speech were 
a revelation: she barely knew her State 
had mountains. She hardly spoke on her 
way home, and she seemed not to notice 
Marshall’s unusual silence. 

‘*He has the fascination of something 
new and perhaps terrible,” she said once. 
‘* And it’s startling, what he said. I won- 
der if it can be true?” And again, a mo- 
ment later, slowly: ‘‘It is very strange; 
it all seems to have happened before.” 

Marshall’s answer was a little grim: 

‘*Once is enough for me, I think.” 

‘*You and your speech,” she went on, 
barely heeding his interruption. ‘It 
seemed as though I had already heard 
you make just that speech under just 
those circumstances. It’s one of those 
queer experiences that seem to have oc- 
curred before, down to minute details.” 

‘*That was the trouble,” said Marshall, 
quietly. ‘*I have made that speech, prac- 


tically, on my graduating-day. I hadn't 
studied the question since.” 

Anne’s face cleared. ‘‘Oh, that’s the 
explanation! A thing seems to have hap- 
pened before, I suppose, because it has so 
nearly happened that it seems to be ex 
actly the same thing.” 

‘* Yes,”’ assented” Marshall, but he was 
watching Anne steadily. He was already 
smarting with humiliation, and it hurt 
him that she could be so absorbed as to 
carelessly press the thorn in his flesh still 
further in, and apparently not guess or 
not care how it rankled. 

‘*Once even that man’s face seemed 
familiar,” she added. ‘‘I'd like to know 
all about him.” They had reached the 
steps of the Mansion, and Marshall was 
taking off his hat. 

**Make him tell you.” 

Anne looked up quickly. ‘I will.” 

‘*Good-by.” 

Anne smiled. She was accustomed to 
that tone; she had forgiven it many times; 
she had been distrait, and she would 
forgive it again. ‘‘ Good-by,” she said, 
gently. 


III. 


It was Saturday, and Marshall always 
spen®Sunday at home. It was the run 
of an hour to Lexington on the fast train, 
and at sunset he was in a buggy, behind 
a little blooded mare, and on one of the 
white turnpikes that make a spider’s web 
of the blue-grass, speeding home. A red 
are of the sun was still visible just behind 
the statue of the great Commoner, and 
across the long low sky one cloud in the 
east was still rosy with light. Already 
the dew was rising, and when he swept 
down over a little bridge in a hollow, the 
air was deliciously cool and heavy with 
the wet fragrance of mint and penny- 
royal. On either side the vespers of a 
song-sparrow would radiate now and then 
from the top of a low weed,and a meadow- 
lark would rise and wheel singing tow- 
ards the west. Marshall’s chin was al- 
most on his breast. The reins were loose, 
and the noble little mare was plying her 
swift legs so easily under her that her 
high head and shining back gave hardly 
a sign of effort. She let the dark have 
barely time to settle over the rolling 
fields before she stopped of her own ac- 
cord at her master’s home gate. Mar- 
shall got out with some difficulty, and, 
without a word of command, she walked 
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through the gate and waited for him to 
climb ia. The buggy made no noise on 
the thick turf, and no one was in sight 
when he reached the stiles. 

**'Tom !” 

** Yessuh !” 

The voice came from a whitewashed 
cabin behind a clump of lilac, and an old 
negro shuffled hastily after it. The young 
fellow’s voice was impatient. A woman’s 
figure appeared in the doorway under 
the sunrise window-light as Marshall 
climbed the stiles. 

**Rannie.” 

‘* Yes, mother,” he answered, and he 
held his breath while she kissed him. It 
was a big hall that he entered, with a 
graceful, semi-Oriental arch midway, and 
two doors opening on either side. The 
parlor was lighted, and through its door 
old furniture and old portraits were visi- 
ble; and ancient wall-paper, brought from 
England a century since, blue in color, 
with clouds painted under the high ceil- 
ing, and an English stag-chase running 
entirely around the four walls. The ring 
of girlish laughter came down the stair- 
way as Marshall passed into the dining- 
room. His mother had gathered in a lit- 
tle house-party of girls from the yeigh- 
borhood, as she often did, to brighten his 
home-coming; supper was over, and they 
were awaiting the arrival of young men 
from town. Marshall ate little and had 
little to say, and very slowly a shadow 
passed over his mother’s brow and eyes. 

‘“What's wrong, my son?” she asked, 
quietly. 

‘*Nothing, mother, nothing. Don’t 
bother.” He laughed slightly. ‘*‘ May- 
be it’s because I’ve got a rival.” 

His mother smiled. 

‘Oh no, not with her”—he laughed 
again—‘‘ at least, not yet. A man beat 
me speaking this afternoon. He took me 
by surprise, but I'll be ready for him next 
time. Still, I’m not very well, and I can’t 
go into the parlor to-night. Besides, I’ve 
got some writing to do. Tell them how 
sorry I am, won't you?” He rose from 
his seat, for he could hear the coming 
guests in the hall. ‘‘Good-night,” he 
said, and he kissed her forehead as he 
passed behind her chair, but the shadow 
that was there staid. 

A little darky girl in a checked cotton 
dress lighted his way outside along a path 
of round-stone flagging. For the house 
was built after the earliest colonial fashion, 
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with an ell left and right—one of which, 
disconnected from the house, and called 
the ‘‘ office” in slavery days, had been 
Marshall’s room since the day he started 
to town to school. It signified paternal 
trust; it meant independence. His room 
was ready. The student-lamp was light 

ed. On the table was a vase of flowers 
from his mother’s garden, and he sat 
down close to their fragrance, and, with a 
conscious purpose of fulfilling his word, 
he did try for a while to write. But his 
hand shook, and he arose and opened a 
pantry door to one side of the fireplace, 
and called from the window for old Tom 
to bring him drinking-water. The glisten 
of glass-ware came through the crack of 
the pantry docr, and the old negro gave 
it one sullen glance and went out with- 
out speaking. Marshall was walking up 
and down the room. Once he stopped at 
the mantel to look at the picture of a 
very young girl in white muslin and with 
a big Leghorn hat held lightly by one 
slender hand in her lap. Under it was a 
scrawling line, ‘‘ To Rannie from Anne.” 
He turned sharply away, and sat down at 
his table again with his forehead on his 
crossed arms. There had been no trouble, 
no doubt, between the two in those young 
days. Now there seemed to be nothing 
else; and it was in one of these wretched 
intervals of causeless misunderstanding 
that a hulking countryman had taught 
him his first bitter lesson in defeat while 
Anne looked on. They were having a 
good time in the parlor. Somebody was 
playing a waltz. There was a ripple of 
light laughter through the hall door, and 
some deep-voiced young fellow was talk- 
ing low on the porch not far from his 
window. The sounds smote him with a 
sharp pain of remoteness from it all, and 
straightway a memory began to bridge 
the gap between him and those other 
days; so that he rose presently, and took 
down the picture and put it on the table 
before him, looking at it steadily. In a 
little while he unlocked a drawer at his 
right hand, and took out a note-book and 
began with the beginning, slowly turning 
the leaves. It was filled with his own 
manuscript. Here and there was a verse, 
“To Anne.” On every page, from every 
paragraph, the name sprang from the 
white paper— Anne! Anne! Anne! He 
had meant to burn that book; the impulse 
came now, as always; but now, as always, 
he went on turning the leaves. It ran 
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back years—to the childhood of the girl. 
‘‘ Her father’s brain, her mother’s heart,” 
ran one line, ‘‘but her beauty is her 
own.” Some of the verse was almost 
good. It was Anne's brow here, her eyes 
there, her mouth, her hand, her arm; 
‘that arm,” he read, smiling faintly— 
‘the little hollow midway from which the 
gracious lovely lines start up and down. 
It would hold the rain a snowdrop might 
catch; dew enough for the bath—the 
ivory bath—of a humming-bird; enough 
nectar to make Cupid delirious, were he 
to use it fora drinking-cup.’ Looking for 
Psyche, the little god rests there, no 
doubt, while she sleeps. If he doesn’t, he 
is blind indeed.” 

Those were the days when he thought 
he might be a poet or a novelist, if either 
were a manlier trade; if there were not 
always the more serious business of law 
and politics to which he was committed 
by inheritance. Still, it was very foolish, 
the book, and with the impulse again to 
burn, he placed it back in the drawer and 
turned the key. Then he put the picture 
in its place, and sat down again, as though 
he would go on with his work, but, in- 
stead, reached suddenly across the table. 
The sound of old Tom’s banjo was com- 
ing up through his back window from 
the lilacs below, and as his fingers closed 
around the glass, the strum started up be- 
fore him the old array of ever-weakening 
visions—the negro’s reproachful look, the 
deepening shadows in his mother’s face, 
the pain in Anne’s clear eyes—and now 
a new one,the figure of the mountaineer, 
burly, vivid, and so menacing that he felt 
nerve, muscle, and brain get suddenly 
tense as though to meet some shock. 
And there was his hand trembling like 
an old man’s under the green shade of 
the lamp. The sight smote hit through 
with a fear of himself so sharp that he 
brushed his hands rapidly across his eyes, 
and with tightened lips once more took 
up his pen. 

The moon looked in at his window ra- 
diantly when he pushed the curtains aside 
to close a shutter, so that he changed 
his mind about going to bed, and blew 
out his lamp and sat at the window, look- 
ing out. The young men were going 
home. He heard the laughing good-byes 
in the hall, and the low, laughing talk of 
the young fellows where they were un- 
hitching their horses behind the shrub- 
bery; then the soft beats of hoofs and 


wheels on the turf, the loud slam of the 
pike gate, and the wild rush of the young 
bucks racing each other home. There 
was a rustle in the hall, the closing of a 
door below, a shutter above,and the house 
was still. 

Not a breath of air moved outside. 
The white aspens were quiet as the som- 
bre aged pines that had been brought 
over from old Hanover, in Virginia, and 
stood with proud solemnity befitting the 
honor. Across the meadow came the 
low bellow of a restless bull; nearer, the 
tinkle of a sheep- bell; and closer, the 
drowsy twitter of birds in the lilac-bushes 
at the garden gate. Beyond the lawn 
and the mock-orange hedge was the wood- 
land, with its sinuous line of soft shadow 
against the sky,and the broken moonlight 
under its low branches. Primitive soil, 
that woodland; no plough had run a fur- 
row through it; no white man had called 
it his own before the boy’s great forefa- 
ther, asleep under the wrinkled pines. 
How full of peace it was—how still! 

Over in the other ell, his mother had 
gone to sleep with the last prayer on her 
lips, the last thought in her heart, for 
him. She had taken him with her into 
dreamland, no doubt. She was affected, 
his mother, so a teasing old aunt had 
told him—and her; but never in his life 
could he remember her perfect poise of 
body and soul to waver, her sweet dignity 
to unbend. Proud but very gentle her 
face was—he knew but one other like it. 
‘*To be your father’s wife and your mo- 
ther, my son,” he had heard her, in sim- 
ple faith, once say. That was her mis- 
sion on earth. And what a mission he 
was making for that gracious life! 

In the dark parlor, just through the 
wall of his room, were Jouett portraits 
of his kinspeople—of the great Marshall, 
whose great day people said he was to 
bring back. Next him was that Mar- 
shall’s youngest son, a proud - looking 
young fellow with a noble face and a 
quiet smile, who had died early, and who, 
the old aunt said, was the more brilliant 
of the two. Rannie was like that great- 
uncle, she used often to say. And he, 
Marshall knew, had quietly and with 
beautiful dignity drunk himself to death 
for a woman. Men could do that in his 
day. Men had—the young fellow rose, 
shivering from another reason than the 
cooling night air;—it still was possible. 

Over the quiet fields of blue-grass and 
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young wheat and blossoming clover, in 
the capital, Boone Stallard was looking 
from his window on the prison, white in 
the moonlight as a sepulchre, and on the 
bleak cliff rising behind it; and his last 
thoughts too were on his home and his 
people: the old two-roomed log cabin 
with its long porch and long slanting 
roof, Black Mountain rising in a sheer 
wall of green behind it, and a little creek 
tinkling under laurel and rhododendron 
into the Cumberland; his mother, gaunt, 
aged, in brown homespun, with her pipe, 
in a corner of the fireplace; opposite, his 
sister—whose husband had been killed in 
the feud—with a worn pallid face and 
dull eyes; his half-brother, cleaning his 
Winchester, no doubt; the children in 
bed; the talk of the feud, always the feud. 
They were all Stallards on that creek, 
just as in the next bend of the river all 
were Keatons—their hereditary enemies. 
They were ‘‘a high-heeled and overbear- 
in’ race,” the Stallards were; and they 
were hated and fought, and they hated 
and fought back, with the end not yet 
come. All lis life, Boone Stallard had 
known only hardship, work, self-denial. 
There was no love of sloth, no vice of 
blood to stunt his growth; as yet, no love 
of woman to confuse his purpose, nor in- 
spire it. 

Not once did the two currents cross but 
on the thinkers themselves; on nothing 
else—not even on Anne. 


IV. 


A week later, the Mansion was thrown 
open, for the third time during the ses- 
sion, to the law-makers and their wives. 
Stallard, Colton said, must go; and Col- 
ton’s word now was to the good-natured 
mountaineer little short of law. 

He had found an unknown ally when 
he opened the great Kentucky daily on 
the morning after his first fight. There 
was a long account of the debate, a strong 
tribute to ‘‘The Cumberland Cyclone,” 
as Colton, the correspondent, called him, 
and an editorial on the question that 
bore the distinctive ear-marks of the 
great man in charge. That same morn- 
ing, when the question of disruption came 
up, @ member who had considerable as- 
piration, some foresight, and no _ princi- 
ples to make or mar his future, and who 
knew he would help himself in another 
section and not harm himself in his own, 
rose and took sides with Stallard, empha- 


sizing the editor’s emphasis of Stallard’s 
idea that the mountain people must some 
day govern themselves, and therefore 
would be better let alone now. To the 
surprise of all, Marshall rose and stated 
frankly the lack of positive knowledge 
on which he had spoken the day before. 
While he must hold to certain opinions 
expressed, he recognized the possibility of 
having done the mountain people wrong 
in certain statements made; that time 
would soon prove. 

Meanwhile he would withdraw his mo- 
tion, with the: consent of the House, and 
counsel further forbearance on the part 
of the State. It was graceful, magnani- 
mous, gallant; but Colton, watching the 
mountaineer’s face, saw not a muscle of 
it move. Marshall's bill was put aside 
for the time. The mountain members, 
headed by Jack Mockaby, drew close to 
Stallard, and before noon of his second 
day at the capital Stallard found himself 
aman of mark, and with a following that 
in all legislative questions could exact con- 
sideration. And for the hour of that noon 
his head swam and got steady again; for 
his brain was as sane as his purpose was 
firm. Of his gift of oratory he took as 
litile thought as a bird takes of its gift of 
song. He neither drank nor gambled, 
and as he kept aloof from all social af- 
fairs, he wasted neither his energy nor his 
time. Few committees of importance were 
appointed upon which he did not have a 
place, and his capacity for work was pro- 
digious. In Colton he came at once to 
know his best friend, and every few days 
he saw his name prominent in the reports 
of legislative doings. These would slow- 
ly make their way home to the moun- 
tains, and Stallard knew his seat was se- 
cure for another term unless the feud 
intervened. Once even, in the first flush 
of his success, the dome of the big Capitol 
floated a little while along the horizon of 
his heated vision, and sank. For Stal- 
lard’s second thought and his last were 
ever for his people; and he watched their 
welfare with an eye that let no measure 
escape that might be of possible help to 
them. Thus far he had given no thought 
to anything but work, and now Colton 
said that out of respect to the Governor, 
who had been kind to him, Stallard must 
go to the Mansion. So he had dressed 
himself in his best—which was quite bad 
—had walked twice past the brilliantly 
lighted old house, and in hopeless inde- 
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cision had started, for the second time, 
home. Inside, Anne sat in a corner of 
the big square drawing-room, watching 
the late-coming guests. Colton was on 
the sofa beside her, and Marshall stood 
just to one side. The two men did not 
like each other, and for that reason Col- 
ton rattled on in his talk recklessly. The 
receiving-line of young women in white 
was broken, and the rather chill formal- 
ity of the occasion dissolved. Occasion- 
ally some little woman tripping past would 
ask, naively, ‘‘Oh, you haven’t met my 
husband?” And off she would go for the 
embryonic statesman. Dress and man- 
ners made Anne shudder now and then, 
but no sign rose above the fine courtesy 
that made social democracy in her own 
home absolute; and, unfailingly, she pre- 
sented Marshall, who bowed with perfect 
gravity to the absurd little ducks and 
curtsies made him. Colton, who knew 
everybody, was giving pen and ink 
sketches right and left. 

They were all there—from the Peavine 
to the Purchase, through blue-grass, bear- 
grass, and pennyroyal; from Mammoth 
Cave and Gethsemane, the Knobs and 
the Benson Hills; from aristocratic Fay- 
ette and Bourbon, ‘‘ sweet Owen” for- 
tress of democracy, to border Harlan, hot- 
bed of the feud; from the Mississippi to 
Hell-fer-Sartain Creek in bloody Breathitt. 
Those were the contrasting soils, social 
sections, and divisions of vegetation on 
which the devil was said to have slyly 
put a thumb of reservation when he of- 
fered the earth to his great Conqueror 
(‘‘and sometimes,” said Colton, ‘‘ I think 
the reservation was granted”). All this 
the magic name of old Kentucky meant 
to her loyal sons, who are to this country 
what the Irishman is to the world; and 
who, no matter where cast, remain what 
they were born— Kentuckians—to the 
end. The Virginia cavalier was there, 
he went on, with a side-glance at Mar- 
shall; the Scotch-Irishman, who had tak- 
en on the cavalier’s polish and lost no- 
thing of his own strength; the ‘‘ pore 
white trash ”— now risen in the world; 
the kinless nondescript—himself, for in- 
stance; the political grandee of the cross- 
roads—he of the Clay manner and the 
Websterian brow across the room. He 
always made afternoon calls in his dress 
suit. There was Jack Mockaby from 
Breathitt, who was expecting arrest each 
day last year, for a little feud of his own, 


while he was in the House making laws 
for the rest of the State. The gaunt in- 
dividual at the door was another moun- 
taineer. He had brought his wife with 
him to the ‘‘settlemints.” Once she had 
been asked if she were going to the thea- 
tre. She ‘‘’lowed she was, but she didn’t 
aim to take part.” And she did go, and 
she took down her hair before the cur- 
tain went up, gave it a little brush or 
two, and slowly rolled it up in a knot at 
the back of her head. On a fishing trip 
Colton had taken dinner with one of this 
member’s constituents. They had corn 
bread and potatoes. 

‘*Take out, stranger,” said the moun- 
taineer. ‘‘ Hev a tater; take two of ’em; 
take damn nigh all of ’em.” 

Oh, they were a strange people, these 
mountaineers — proud, hospitable, good- 
hearted, and murderous! Religious too: 
they talked chiefly of homicide and the 
Bible. He knew of an awful fight that 
came up over a discussion on original sin. 
Yes, they were queer ; but there was one— 
Boone Stallard was his name—Miss Anne 
had heard him speak? Colton thought he 
could make something of him. 

“They call him the ‘Cumberland Cy- 
clone’ now: that’s mine, that phrase. 
Pretty good, isn’t it? They will run him 
against Marshall for Speaker next year,” 
he added, with innocent malice; ‘‘ mark 
my words. He’s a coming man—but he 
doesn't seem to be coming here very fast. 
He said he would. If he doesn’t show up 
in five minutes, I’m going after him. It'll 
be his début,and I’m his chaperon. Ah—” 

The information was not worth while. 
Though smilingly interested in Colton’s 
light nonsense, she was glancing now 
and then at the door, where her father 
was receiving the last stragglers ; and, 
looking at her, Marshall knew when she 
saw the mountaineer, and he smiled: her 
interest amused him. Stallard’s big form 
was in the doorway. His eyes were rov- 
ing helplessly up and down the room, 
and his face, despite its gravity, wore se 
pained a look that the girl herself half 
rose. But the Governor had stepped 
forward, and, holding the new-comer’s 
arm, was leading him across the room 
towards her. 

‘Anne, I want to present Mr. Stallard 
to you—Mr. Boone Stallard. Mr. Mar- 
shall, Mr. Stallard—you two should know 
each other; and Mr. Colton you know, of 
course.” 
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The girl put out her hand. Marshall, 
with punctilious courtesy, was putting out 
his, when he met Stallard’s eye. The 
mountaineer knew no polite law that 
bade him, feeling one way, to act another; 
and what he felt he made plain. Mar- 
shall straightened like steel. It was a 
declaration of war, open, mutual; and 
Colton, with a quick breath, half rose from 
his seat. The Governor, turning away, 
saw nothing, and Anne’s eyes were low- 
ered suddenly to the white point of one 
of her slippers. 

‘*Pardon,” said Marshall, with quick 
tact; ‘‘ your father is calling me.” And 
he bowed himself away and towards the 
Governor, who was passing through the 
door. 

Colton turned to Anne’s friend, Kathe- 
rine Craig, who sat at his right, and whose 
eyes had lost nothing. Stallard crossed 
his big hands awkwardly in front of him, 
and stood with one foot advanced and the 
knee bent. He wore a great Prince Al- 
bert coat, which was longer in front than 
behind, and high boots which. showed to 
their tops under his trousers. They were 
carefully blackened, and the feet were 
large—so was the man. Anne saw all 
these details before she raised her eyes to 
his, and then for a while she quite forgot 
them. They were calm, open eyes that 
she saw, quite dark but luminous, and 
they quietly held hers in a way that made 
her wonder then whether it might not be 
hard for some woman, against his will, to 
turn her own aside. Yet they were timid 
too, and kindly, while the strong mouth 
was for the moment hard; it still held the 
antagonism that elsewhere in the rugged 
face was gone. 

‘*T heard your speech,” she said, friend- 
lily. ‘‘I want to congratulate you. You 
gave us all a surprise—especially Mr. 
Marshall.” 

‘* Well, I'm very glad you liked it,” he 
said, slowly and with great care, almost 
as if he were speaking another tongue. 
‘*T don’t recollect that I saw you there. 
I reckon I didn’t look around at the gal- 
lery.” 

‘‘No,” she said, with a smile; ‘‘ you 
were not very gallant.” 

She was sorry when the words left her 
mouth, the big man looked so helpless. 
But no woman minds if the strong are 
shy, and she went on a little blindly: 
‘“Now Mr. Marshall paid us a pretty 
compliment.” If she were uncertain as 
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to the little start he gave when she men 
tioned Marshall’s name just before, she 
was not now. The repression at his lips 
spread to his eyes, his brow, and his nos 

trils, and he did not look pleasant. She 
did not know why she should press the 
point further, but the impulse was irre 

sistible. 

‘“*Mr. Marshall is a great friend of 
mine,” she added, her self-control flutter 
ing, and she raised her eyes to see what 
should come into his, and she was fright- 
ened. She knew little of the strict eth- 
ics that governed his life in the matter 
of friendship; if Marshall was her friend, 
then she was the mountaineer’s enemy; 
but with a flash she caught the thought 
in his mind, and with it, too, his suspicion 
that she had meant to make the fact of 
her friendship for Marshall plain. 

‘*T hope you two will like each other,” 
she added, quickly, and with a vague pur- 
pose of somehow putting herself to rights ; 
but the mountaineer stared merely. 

‘*T don’t think we will,” he said, blunt- 
ly. Again Anne’s eyes went for refuge 
back to the point of ler slipper, and luck- 
ily for both just then the Governor came 
to take Stallard away. Colton and Kath- 
erine turned. 

‘*How did you get along?” asked Col- 
ton. Anne laughed. Her cheeks were a 
bright red, and Colton began to wonder. 

**Not very well. It was dreadful. 
He's half asavage. He made me afraid.” 

Marshall was coming up behind her, 
and could not help but hear what pleases 
no lover— fear in a woman of another 
man. His manner was light and spirit- 
ed, and he laughed in a way that made 
her look sharply up. 

‘*Good-night.” His face was flushed, 
and Anne’s hardened a little while she 
looked after him. Stallard did not come 
to bid her good -night, and she guessed 
the truth—that he did not know it was 
necessary. Still he should have wanted 
to come, she thought, imperiously; and 
she did not guess the truth of that—that, 
much puzzled, he had wanted to come; 
that he had passed the rear door to look 
at her, and had stood a long while star- 
ing at her strangely; that he had hesi- 
tated, through sheer fear, to speak to her 
again, and, vaguely distressed, had slipped 
away without a word to anybody. 

For a long while after the guests were 
gone she sat thinking under the pink 
drop-light in her father’s study. It had 
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een the same thing over and over for 
so long with Marshall—peace, a foolish 
quarrel, the wine-room and the card ta- 
le; some wild deed, contrition, pardon, 
ind peace again. It was the beginning 
of the second stage now, and she looked 
a little bitter, and then she sighed help- 
lessly, as though she would as well make 
ready now to forgive him again. When 
she thought of Stallard, she found herself 
going back again to Marshall's gradu- 
ating-day. That was odd, but the fact 
slipped unnoticed through her conscious- 
ness, for she was wishing that Marshall 
had the strength that she believed was 


the mountaineer’s. What might he 
not do then? Then, perhaps, everything 
might be otherwise. And thinking of 


the mountaineer again, there came again 
out of the past the hot air of the old 
university hall; and now, as then, she 
was walking out on the big portico to 
escape it. That day she had dropped her 
parasol down the great flight of stone 
steps. A rough-looking country boy 
was leaning against one of the big pil- 
lars, staring at her. She waited for him 
to pick it up, but he never took his eyes 
from her face, and she got it herself. She 
had thought him stupid and impolite, 
and she never knew what fixed the-inci- 
dent in her mind, unless it was thé boy’s 
intent stare and his shock of black hair. 
Even now her memory of the incident 
had no significance, for she was busy 
thinking how absurd the contrast was 
between the mountaineer’s face and his 
dress, and wondering why it was that 
once some look in the man’s eyes should 
have given her such a pang of pity for 
him. He must have miserably misunder- 
stood her that night, and no wonder; she 
must make that right, and quickly. 

‘* Papa,” she said, ‘‘ is there any reason 
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why I shouldn't ask that Mr.—Boone— 
Stallard’’—she pronounced the name 
slowly—‘‘to dinner?” 

‘* Why, no, Anne; why not?” 

“Oh, nothing. I didn’t know. He's 
so queer. He's so diffident—it’s absurd 
in such a big man—-and then he isn’t. I 
wonder that he came to-night.” 

‘*Tt was Colton’s doing, I imagine,” 
said the Governor, rising to fill his pipe; 
‘‘and then I suppose he thought he owed 
especial courtesy to me. I let out a pret- 
ty bad convict on parole not long ago, at 
his request—a mountaineer.” 

‘*“ Who is he?” she asked, so absent- 
mindedly that the Governor turned. 

‘**Who is who?” he answered, smiling; 
and then, *‘ Why, you remember, surely. 
Marshall introduced a bill to abolish his 
county the other day. He belongs to 
one of the factions that are making trou- 
ble in the mountains. I suppose one- 
fourth of the people in his county have 
the name of Stallard. And they are worse 
about stretching kinship than we are.” 

The girl rose to go to her room, and 
the Governor called to her again, and she 
stopped under the light of the stairway, 
with her dreaming face uplifted, the hem 
of her gown raised from one arched foot, 
and one white hand on the banister—and 
nobody there to see! 

‘* By-the-way, can’t you make use of a 
trusty for a day or two in the garden? 
I'll send you a feudsman, if you are get- 
ting interested in the mountaineers. I 
made still another trusty not long ago, 
at the warden’s request. The mountain- 
eers can’t stand confinement, he says, hav- 
ing lived all their lives in the open air. 
Can you give one something to do?” 

Anne’s lips parted and her eyes closed 
sleepily. ‘* Yes,” she said. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE VEIL. 


BY ALICE ARCHER SEWALL 
Shae is a veil o’er everything, 
And so we muffled walk till death, 
Unless some heart shall sob or sing 
And lift it with a sudden breath. 


Then do we see in vision plain 
The radiance desired and clear, 
And when the veil has dropped again 
We walk but absent-minded here. 


Vor. XCV.—No. 566.—29 
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THE CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN PHYSICS. 





PART 





I.—THE 


I, 

HERE were giants abroad in the world 
of science in the early days of our 
century. Herschel, Lagrange, and La- 
place; Cuvier, Brongniart, and Lamarck; 
Humboldt, Goethe, Priestley—what need 
to extend the list?—the names crowd upon 
us. But among them all there was no 
taller intellectual figure than that of a 
young Quaker who came to settle in Lon- 
don and practise the profession of medi- 
cine in the year 1801. The name of this 
young aspirant to medical honors and 
emoluments was Thomas Young. He 
came fresh from professional studies at 
Edinburgh and on the Continent, and he 
had the theory of medicine at his tongue’s 
end; yet his medical knowledge,compared 
with the mental treasures of his capacious 
intellect as a whole, was but as a drop of 

water in the ocean. 

Incidentally the young pliysician was 
prevailed upon to occupy the interims of 
early practice by fulfilling the duties of 
the chair of Natural Philosophy at the 
Royal Institution, which Count Rumford 
had founded, and of which Davy was 
then Professor of Chemistry—the institu- 
tion whose glories have been perpetuated 
by such names as Faraday and Tyndall, 
and which the Briton of to-day speaks of 
as the ‘‘ Pantheon of Science.” 

As early as 1798, when he was only 
twenty, Young had begun to communi- 
cate papers to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, which were adjudged worthy to be 
printed in full in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions; soit is not strange that he should 
have been asked to deliver the Bakerian 
lecture before that learned body the very 
first year after he came to London. The 
lecture was delivered November 12, 1801. 
Its subject was ‘‘ The Theory of Light and 
Colors,” and its reading marks an epoch 
in physical science; for here for the first 
time was brought forward convincing 
proof of that undulatory theory of light 
with which every student of modern phys- 
ics is familiar—the theory which holds 
that light is not a corporeal entity, but a 
mere pulsation in the substance of an all- 
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pervading ether, just as sound is a pulsa 
tion in the air, or in liquids or solids. 

Young had, indeed, advocated this th: 
ory at an earlier date, but it was not unt 
1801 that he hit upon the idea which en 
abled him to bring it to anything ap 
proaching a demonstration. It was whil: 
pondering over the familiar but puzzling 
phenomena of colored rings into whic} 
white light is broken when reflected from 
thin films—Newton’s rings, so called— 
that an explanation occurred to him whicl: 
at once put the entire undulatory theory 
on a new footing. With that sagacity of 
insight which we call genius, he saw of 
a sudden that the phenomena could be 
explained by supposing that when rays o! 
light fall on a thin glass, part of the rays 
being reflected from the upper surface, 
other rays, reflected from the lower sur 
face, might be so retarded in their course 
through the glass that the two sets would 
interfere with one another, the forward 
pulsation of one ray corresponding to the 
backward pulsation of another, thus quite 
neutralizing the effect. Some of the com 
ponent pulsations of the light being thus 
effaced by mutual interference, the re 
maining rays would no longer give the 
optical effect of white light; hence the 
puzzling colors. 

3y following up this clew with math- 
ematical precision, measuring the exact 
thickness of the plate and the space be- 
tween the different rings of color, Young 
was able to show mathematically what 
must be the length of pulsation for each 
of the different colors of the spectrum. 
He estimated that the undulations of red 
light, at the extreme lower end of the vis- 
ible spectrum, must number about 37,640 
to the inch, and pass any given spot at a 
rate of 463 millions of millions of undu 
lations in a second, while the extreme 
violet numbers 59,750 undulations to the 
inch, or 735 millions of millians to the 
second. 

Young similarly examined the colors 
that are produced by scratches on a 
smooth surface, in particular testing the 
light from ‘‘ Mr. Coventry’s exquisite mi 
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crometers,” which consist of lines scratch- 
ed on glass at measured intervals. These 
microscopic tests brought the same results 
as the other experiments. The colors 
were produced at certain definite and 
measurable angles, and the theory of in- 
terference of undulations explained them 
perfectly, while, as Young affirmed with 
confidence, no other theory hitherto ad- 
vanced could explain them at all. Tak- 
ing all the evidence together, Young de- 
clared that he considered the argument 
he had set forth in favor of the undula- 
tory theory of light to be “sufficient and 
decisive.” 

This doctrine of interference of un- 
dulations was the absolutely novel part 
of Young’s theory. The all-compassing 
genius of Robert Hooke had, indeed, very 
nearly apprehended it more than a cen- 
tury before, as Young himself points out, 
but no one else had so much as vaguely 
conceived it; and even with the sagacious 
Hooke it was only a happy guess, never 
distinetly outlined in his own mind, and 
utterly ignored by all others. Young 
did not know of Hooke’s guess until he 
himself had fully formulated the theory, 
but he hastened then to give his prede- 
cessor all the credit that could possibly be 
adjudged his due by the most disinter- 
ested observer. To Hooke’s contempo- 
rary, Huyghens, who was the originator 
of the general doctrine of undulation as 
the explanation of light, Young renders 
full justice also. For himself he claims 
only the merit of having demonstrated 
the theory which these and a few others 
of his predecessors had advocated without 
full proof. 

The following year Dr. Young detailed 
before the Royal Society other experi- 
ments, which threw additional light on 
the doctrine of interference: and in 1803 
he cited still others, which, he affirmed, 
brought the doctrine to complete demon- 
stration. In applying this demonstra- 
tion to the general theory of light, he 
made the striking suggestion that ‘‘ the 
luminiferous ether pervades the substance 
of all material bodies with little or no 
resistance, as freely, perhaps, as the wind 
passes through a grove of trees.” He as- 
serted his belief also that the chemical 
rays which Ritter had discovered beyond 
the violet end of the visible spectrum 
are but still more rapid undulations of 
the same character as those which pro- 
duce light. In his earlier lecture he had 


affirmed a like affinity between the light 
rays and the rays of radiant heat which 
Herschel detected below the red end of 
the spectrum, suggesting that “light dif 
fers from heat only in the frequency of 
its undulations or vibrations—those un 
dulations which are within certain lim- 
its with respect to frequency affecting 
the optic nerve and constituting light, 
and those which are slower and probably 
stronger constituting heat only.” From 
the very outset he had recognized the af- 
finity between sound and light; indeed, 
it had been this affinity that led him on 
to an appreciation of the undulatory the- 
ory of light. 

3ut while all these affinities seemed so 
clear to the great co-ordinating brain of 
Young, they made no such impression on 
the minds of his contemporaries. The 
immateriality of light had been substan 
tially demonstrated, but practically no 
one save its author accepted the demon- 
stration. Newton's doctrine of the emis- 
sion of corpuscles was too firmly rooted 
to be readily dislodged, and Dr. Young 
had too many other interests to continue 
the assault unceasingly. He occasionally 
wrote something touching on his theory, 
mostly papers contributed to the Quar- 
terly Review and similar periodicals, 
anonymously or under a pseudonym, for 
he had conceived the notion that too 
great conspicuousness in fields outside of 
medicine would injure his practice as a 
physician. His views regarding light 
(including the original papers from the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society) were again given publicity in 
full in his celebrated volume on natural 
philosophy, consisting in part of his lec- 
tures before the Royal Institution, pub 
lished in 1807; but even then they failed 
to bring conviction to the philosophic 
world. Indeed, they did not even arouse 
a controversial spirit, as his first papers 
had done. 

So it chanced that when, in 1815, a 
young French military engineer, named 
Augustin Jean Fresnel, returning from 
the Napoleonic wars, became interested 
in the phenomena of light, and made 
some experiments concerning diffraction, 
which seemed to him to controvert the 
accepted notions of, the materiality of 
light, he was quite unaware that his ex 
periments had been anticipated by a phi 
losopher across the Channel. He com- 
municated his experiments and results to 
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the French Institute, supposing them to 
be absolutely novel. That body referred 
them to a committee, of which, as good 
fortune would have it, the dominating 
member was Dominique Francois Arago, 
a man as versatile as Young himself, and 
hardly less profound, if perhaps not quite 
so original. Arago at once recognized the 
merit of Fresnel’s work, and soon became 
a convert to the theory. He told Fresnel 
that Young had anticipated him as re- 
gards the general theory, but that much 
remained to be done, and he offered to 
associate himself with Fresnel in prosecu- 
ting the investigation. Fresnel was not 
a little dashed to learn that his original 
ideas had been worked out by another 
while he was a lad, but he bowed grace- 
fully to the situation, and went ahead 
with unabated zeal. 

The championship of Arago insured 
the undulatory theory a hearing before 
the French Institute, but by no means 
sufficed to bring about its general accept- 
ance. On the contrary, a bitter feud en- 
sued, in which Arago was opposed by the 
‘Jupiter Olympius of the Academy,” 
Laplace, by the only less famous Pois- 
son, and by the younger but hardly less 
able Biot. So bitterly raged the feud 
that a life-long friendship between Arago 
and Biot was ruptured forever. The op- 
position managed to delay the publication 
of Fresnel’s papers, but Arago continued 
to fight with his customary enthusiasm 
and pertinacity, and at last, in 1823, the 
Academy yielded, and voted Fresnel into 
its ranks, thus implicitly admitting the 
value of his work. 

After Fresnel’s admission to the Insti- 
tute in 1823 the opposition weakened, and 
gradually the philosophers came to real- 
ize the merits of a theory which Young 
had vainly called to their attention a full 
quarter-century before. 


Il. 


The full importance of Young’s studies 
of light might perhaps have gained earlier 
recognition had it not chanced that, at 
the time when they were made, the atten- 
tion of the philosophic world was turned 
upon another field, which for a time 
brooked no rival. How could the old 
familiar phenomenon, light, interest any 
one when the new agent, galvanism, was 
in view? 

The question of the hour was whether 
in galvanism the world had to do with 









a new force, or whether it is identics 
with electricity, masking under a ney 
form. Very early in the century the pro 
found, if rather captious, Dr. Wollastc; 
made experiments which seemed to shu 

that the two are identical; and by 1807 


Dr. Young could write in his publishe: 
lectures, ‘‘The identity of the gener, 
causes of electrical and of galvanic effects 
is now doubted by few.” To be entire), 
accurate he should have added, ‘‘ by few 
of the leaders of scientific thought,” fo 
the lesser lights were by no means so fu! 
ly agreed as the sentence cited might seem 
to imply. 

But meantime an even more striking 
affinity had been found for the new agent 
galvanism. From the first it had been 
the chemists rather than the natural phi 
losophers—the word physicist was not 
then in vogue—who had chiefly experi 
mented with Volta’s battery; and tli 
acute mind of Humphry Davy at onc 
recognized the close relationship between 
chemical decomposition and the appear 
ance of the new ‘‘imponderable.” The 
great Swedish chemist Berzelius also had 
an inkling of the same thing. But it was 
Davy who first gave the thought full ex 
pression, in a Bakerian lecture before the 
Royal Society in 1806—the lecture which 
gained him not only the plaudits of his 
own countrymen, but the Napoleonic 
prize of the French Academy at a time 
when the political bodies of the two coun- 
tries were in the midst of a sanguinary 
war. 

Here it was that Davy explicitly stated 
his belief that ‘chemical and electrical 
attraction are produced by the same cause, 
acting in one case on particles, in the oth 
er on masses,” and that ‘‘ the same prop 
erty under different modifications is the 
cause of all the phenomena exhibited by 
different voltaic combinations.”” The phe- 
nomena of galvanism were thus linked 
with chemical action on the one hand, 
and with frictional electricity on the oth 
er, in the first decade of the century. But 
there the matter rested for another decade. 
Davy, whose penetrative genius must 
have carried him further had it not been 
diverted, became more and more absorb- 
ed in the chemical side of the problem. 
For a time no master-generalizer came 
to take the place of these men in their 
study of the ‘‘imponderables” as such, 
and the phenomena of electricity occupied 
an isolated corner in the realm of sci- 
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ence, linked, as has been said, rather to 
chemistry than to the field we now term 
physics. 

- But in the year 1819 there flashed be- 
fore the philosophie world, like lightning 
from a clear sky, the report that Hans 
Christian Oersted, the Danish philosopher, 
had discovered that the magnetic needle 
may be deflected by the passage near it of 
a current of electricity. The experiment 
was repeated everywhere. Its validity 
was beyond question, its importance be- 
yond estimate. Many men had vaguely 
dreamed that there might be some con- 
nection between electricity and magnetism 
—chiefly because each shows phenomena 
of seeming attraction and repulsion—but 
here was the first experimental evidence 
that any such connection actually exists. 
The wandering eye of science was recalled 
to electricity as suddenly and as irresisti- 
bly as it had been in 1800 by the discovery 
of the voltaic pile. But now it was the 
physical rather than the chemical side of 
the subject that chiefly demanded atten- 
tion. 

At once André Marie Ampére, whom 
the French love to call the Newton of 
electricity, appreciated the far-reaching 
importance of the newly disclosed rela- 
tionship, and combining mathematical 
and experimental studies, showed how 
close is the link between electricity and 
magnetism, and suggested the possibility 
of signalling at a distance by means of 
electric wires associated with magnetic 
needles. Gauss, the great mathematician, 
and Weber, the physicist, put this idea to 
a practical tést by communicating with 
one another at a distance of several roods, 
in Gé6ttingen, long before ‘‘ practical” 
telegraphy grew out of Oe6cersted’s dis- 
covery. 

A new impetus thus being given to the 
investigators, an epoch of electrical dis- 
covery naturally followed. For a time 
interest centred on the French investiga- 
tors, in particular upon the experiments 
of the ever-receptive Arago, who discov- 
ered in 1825 that magnets may be pro- 
duced at will by electrical induction. But 
about 1830 the scene shifted to London; 
for then the protégé of Davy, and his 
successor in the Royal Institution, Michael 
Faraday, the ‘‘ man who added to the pow- 
ers of his intellect all the graces of the 
human heart,” began that series of elec- 
trical experiments at the Royal Institu- 
tion which were destined to attract the 
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dazed attention of the philosophic world, 
and stamp their originator as *‘ the great 
est experimental philosopher the world 
has ever seen.” Nor does the rank of 
prince of experimenters do Faraday full 
justice, for he was far more than a mere 
experimenter. 

In 1831 Faraday opened up the field 
of magneto-electricity. Reversing the 
experiments of his predecessors, who had 
found that electric currents may gener- 
ate magnetism, he showed that magnets 
have power under certain circumstances 
to generate electricity; he proved, in- 
deed, the interconvertibility of electricity 
and magnetism. Then he showed that 
all bodies are more or less subject to the 
influence of magnetism, and that even 
light may be affected by magnetism as to 
its phenomena of polarization. He satis- 
fied himself completely of the true iden- 
tity of all the various forms of electricity, 
and of the convertibility of electricity and 
chemical action. Thus he linked togeth- 
er light, chemical affinity, magnetism, and 
electricity. And, moreover, he knew full 
well that no one of these can be produced 
in indefinite supply from another. No- 
where, he says, *‘is there a pure creation 
or production of power without a corre 
sponding exhaustion of something to sup- 
ply it.” 

When Faraday wrote those words in 
1840 he was treading on the very heels 
of a greater generalization than any he 
actually formulated. He saw a great 
truth without fully realizing its import; 
it was left for others, approaching the 
same truth along another path, to point 
out its full significance. 


Il. 


The great generalization which Fara- 
day so narrowly missed is the truth which 
since then has become familiar as the doc- 
trine of the conservation of energy—the 
law that in transforming energy from one 
condition to another we can never secure 
more than an equivalent quantity; that, 
in short, ‘‘ to create or annihilate energy 
is as impossible as to create or annihilate 
matter; that all the phenomena of the ma- 
terial universe consist in transformations 
of energy alone.” 

A vast generalization such as this is 
never a mushroom growth, nor does it 
usually spring full grown from the mind 
of any single man. Always a number of 





minds are very near a truth before any 
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one mind fully grasps it. Pre-eminently 
true is this of the doctrine of conserva- 
tion of energy. Not Faraday alone, but 
half a dozen different men had an ink- 
ling of it before it gained full expression ; 
indeed, every man who advocated the un- 
dulatory theory of light and heat was 
verging toward the goal. The doctrine 
of Young and Fresnel was as a highway 
leading surely on to the wide plain of 
conservation. The phenomena of electro- 
magnetism furnished another such high- 
way. But there was yet another road 
which led just as surely, and even more 
readily, to the same goal. This was the 
road furnished by the phenomena of heat, 
and the men who travelled it were destined 
to outstrip their fellow-workers. Just at 
the close of the last century Count Rum- 
ford and Humphry Davy independently 
showed that labor may be transformed 
into heat, and correctly interpreted this 
fact as meaning the transformation of 
molar into molecular motion. We can 
hardly doubt that each of these men of 
genius realized, vaguely, at any rate, that 
there must be a close correspondence be- 
tween the amount of the molar and the 
molecular motions; hence that each of 
them was in sight of the law of the me- 
chanical equivalent of heat. In 1824, a 
French philosopher, Sadi Carnot, caught 
step with the great Englishmen, and took 
a long leap ahead by explicitly stating 
his belief that a definite quantity of work 
could be transformed into a definite quan- 
tity of heat, no more, no less. His con- 
clusions made no impression whatever 
upon his contemporaries. Carnot’s work 
in this line was an isolated phenomenon 
of historical interest; it did not enter into 
the scheme of the completed narrative in 
any such way as did the work of Rumford 
and Davy. 

The man who really took up the broken 
thread where Rumford and Davy had 
dropped it, and wove it into a completed 
texture, was James Prescott Joule, who 
came upon the scene in 1840. His home 
was in Manchester, England, his occu- 
pation that of a manufacturer. Joule’s 
work it was, done in the fifth decade of 
our century, which demonstrated beyond 
all cavil that there is a precise and ab- 
solute equivalence between mechanical 
work and heat; that whatever the form 
of manifestation of molar motion, it can 
generate a definite and measurable amount 
of heat, and no more. Joule found, for 
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example, that at the sea-level in Manches 
ter a pound weight falling through 772 
feet could generate enough heat to raise t]: 
temperature of a pound of water one d: 
gree Fahrenheit. There was nothing ha) 
hazard, nothing accidental, about this; 
bore the stamp of unalterable law. And 
Joule himself saw, what others in time 
were made to see, that this truth is merely 
a particular case within a more general 
law. If heat cannot be in any sense cre 
ated, but only made manifest as a trans 
formation of another kind of motion, 
then must not the same thing be true of 
all those other forms of ‘‘ force *—light, 
electricity, magnetism—which had been 
shown to be so closely associated, so 
mutually convertible, with heat? The 
law of the mechanical equivalent of heat 
then became the main corner-stone of the 
greater law of the conservation of energy. 
Colding, a philosopher of Copenhagen, 
had hit upon the same idea, and carried 
it far toward a demonstration. In Ger- 
many three other men were independent- 
ly on the track of the same truth, and 
two of them, it must be admitted, reached 
it earlier than either Joule or Colding. 
The names of these three Germans are 
Mohr, Mayer, and Helmholtz. 

As to Karl Friedrich Mohr, it may be 
said that his statement of the doctrine 
preceded that of any of his fellows, yet 
that otherwise it was perhaps least im- 
portant. In 1837 this thoughtful German 
had grasped the main truth, and given it 
expression in an article published in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Physik, ete. Five years 
later, in 1842, Dr. Julius Robert Mayer. 
practising physician in the little German 
town of Heilbronn, published a paper in 
Liebig’s Annalen on ‘** The Forces of In- 
organic Nature,” in which not merely the 
mechanical theory of heat but the entire 
doctrine of the conservation of energy was 
explicitly if briefly stated. Two years 
earlier Dr. Mayer, while surgeon to a 
Dutch India vessel cruising in the tropics, 
had observed that the venous blood of a 
patient seemed redder than venous blood 
usually is observed to be in temperate 
climates. He pondered over this seem- 
ingly insignificant fact, and at last reach- 
ed the conclusion that the cause must be 
the lesser amount of oxidation required 
to keep up the body temperature in the 
tropics. Led by this reflection to con- 
sider the body as a machine dependent on 
outside forces for its capacity to act, he 
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passed on into a novel realm of thought, 
which brought him at last to indepen- 
dent discovery of the mechanical theory 
of heat, and to the first full and compre- 
hensive appreciation of the great law of 
conservation. The great principle he 
had discovered became the dominating 
thought of his life, and filled all his lei- 
sure hours. He applied it to all the phe- 
nomena of the inorganic and organic 
worlds. It taught him that both vegeta- 
bles and animals are machines, bound by 
the same laws that hold sway over inor- 
ganie matter, transforming energy, but 
creating nothing. Then his mind reached 
out into space and met a universe made 
up of questions. Each star that blinked 
down at him as he rode in answer toa 
night eall seemed an interrogation point 
asking, How dol exist? Why have I not 
long since burned out, if your theory of 
conservation be true? No one hitherto 
had even tried to answer that question; 
few had so much as realized that it de- 
manded an answer. But the Heilbronn 
physician understood the question and 
found an answer. His meteoric hypoth- 
esis, published in 1848, gave for the first 
time a tenable explanation of the persist- 
ent light and heat of our sun and the 
myriad other suns. 

Yet for a long time his work attracted 
no attention whatever. In 1847,when an- 
other German physician, Hermann von 
Helmholtz, one of the most massive and 
towering intellects of any age, had been 
independently led to comprehension of 
the doctrine of conservation of energy, 
and published his treatise on the subject, 
he had hardly heard of his countryman 
Mayer. When he did hear of him, how- 
ever, he hastened to renounce all claim 
to the doctrine of conservation, though 
the world at large gives him credit of in- 
dependent even though subsequent dis- 
covery. 

Meantime in England Joule was going 
on from one experimental demonstration 
to another, oblivious of his German com- 
petitor, and almost as little noticed by his 
own countrymen. He read his first pa- 
per before the chemical section of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1843, and no one heeded it 
in the least. Two years later he wished 
to read another paper, but the chairman 
hinted that time was limited, and asked 
him to confine himself to a brief verbal 
synopsis of the results of his experiments 


Had the chairman but known it, he was 
curtailing a paper vastly more important 
than all the other papers of the meeting 
put together. However, the synopsis was 
given, and one man was there to hear it 
who had the genius to appreciate its impor 
tance. This was William Thomson, the 
present Lord Kelvin, now known to all the 
world as among the greatest of natural 
philosophers, but then only a novitiate in 
science. He came to Joule’s aid, started 
rolling the ball of controversy, and sub 
sequently associated himself with the 
Manchester experimenter in pursuing his 
investigations. 

But meantime the acknowledged lead- 
ers of British science viewed the new 
doctrine askance. Faraday, Brewster, 
Herschel—those were the great names in 
physics at that day, and no one of them 
could quite accept the new views regard- 
ing energy. For several years no older 
physicist, speaking with recognized au- 
thority, came forward in support of the 
doctrine of conservation. This culmina 
ting thought of our first half-century 
came silently into the world, unheralded 
and unopposed. The fifth decade of the 
century had seen it elaborated and sub- 
stantially demonstrated in at least three 
different countries, yet even the leaders 
of thought did not so much as know of 
its existence. In 1853 Whewell, the his 
torian of the inductive sciences, publish- 
ed a second edition of his history, and, as 
Huxley has pointed out, he did not so 
much as refer to the revolutionizing 
thought which even then was a full dee 
ade old. 

IV. 

The gradual permeation of the field by 
the great doctrine of conservation simply 
repeated the history of the introduction of 
every novel and revolutionary thought. 
Necessarily the elder generation, to whom 
all forms of energy were imponderable 
fluids, must pass away before the new con- 
ception could claim the field. Even the 
word energy, though Young had intro 
duced it in 1807, did not come into gen- 
eral use till some time after the middle of 
the century. To the generality of phi- 
losophers (the word physicist was even 
less in favor at this time) the various 
forms of energy were still subtle fluids, 
and never was idea relinquished with 
greater unwillingness than this. The ex- 
periments of Young and Fresnel had con- 
vinced a large number of philosophers 
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that light is a vibration and not a sub- 
stance; but so great an authority as Biot 
clung to the old emission idea to the end 
of his life, in 1862, and held a following. 
Meantime, however, the company of 
brilliant young men who had jusi served 
their apprenticeship when the doctrine of 
conservation came upon the scene had 
grown into authoritative positions, and 
were battling actively for the new ideas. 
Confirmatory evidence that energy is a 
molecular motion and not an ‘‘imponder- 
able” form of matter accumulated day by 
day. The experiments of two French- 
men, Hippolyte L. Fizeau and Léon Fou- 
cault, served finally to convince the last 
lingering sceptics that light is an undula- 
tion; and by implication brought heat 
into the same category, since James Da- 
vid Forbes, the Scotch physicist, had 
shown in 1837 that radiant heat conforms 
to the same laws of polarization and double 
refraction that govern light. But, for that 
matter, the experiments that had estab- 
lished the mechanical equivalent of heat 
hardly left room for doubt as to the 
immateriality of this ‘* imponderable.” 


Doubters had, indeed, expressed scepti- 
cism as to the validity of Joule’s experi- 
ments, but the further researches, experi- 


mental and mathematical, of such work- 
ers as William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), 
Rankine, and John Tyndall in Great Brit- 
ain, of Helmholtz and Clausius in Ger- 
many, and of Regnault in France, deal- 
ing with various manifestations of heat, 
placed the evidence beyond the reach of 
criticism. 

Out of these studies, just at the middle 
of the century, to which the experiments 
of Mayer and Joule had led, grew the new 
science of thermo-dynamics. Out of them 
also grew, in the mind of one of the in- 
vestigators, a new generalization, only 
second in importance to the doctrine of 
conservation itself. Professor William 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin) in his studies in 
thermo-dynamics was early impressed 
with the fact that whereas all the molar 
motion developed through labor or grav- 
ity could be converted into heat, the pro- 
cess is not fully reversible. Heat can, 
indeed, be converted into molar motion 
or work, but in the process a certain 
amount of the heat is radiated into space 
and lost. The same thing happens when- 
ever any other form of energy is convert- 
ed into molar motion. Indeed, every 
transmutation of energy,of whatever char- 
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acter, seems complicated by a tendency to 
develop heat, part of which is lost. This 
observation led Professor Thomson to his 
doctrine of the dissipation of energy 

which he formulated before the Roy: 

Society of Edinburgh in 1852, and pub 
lished also in the Philosophical Magazin. 
the same year, the title borne being, ** On 
a Universal Tendency in Nature to the 
Dissipation of Mechanical Energy.” 

From the principle here expressed Pro 
fessor Thomson drew the startling con 
clusion that, ‘‘since any restoration of 
this mechanical energy without more 
than an equivalent dissipation is impos- 
sible,” the universe, as known to us, must 
be in the condition of a machine gradual 
ly running down; and in particular that 
the world we live on has been within a 
finite time unfit for human habitation, 
and must again become so within a finite 
future. This thought seems such a com- 
monplace to-day that it is difficult to real 
ize how startling it appeared half a cen- 
tury ago. A generation trained, as ours 
has been, in the doctrines of conservation 
and dissipation of energy as the very al- 
phabet of physical science can but ill ap- 
preciate the mental attitude of a genera- 
tion which for the most part had not even 
thought it problematical whether the sun 
could continue to give out heat and light 
forever. But those advanced thinkers 
who had grasped the import of the doc- 
trine of conservation could at once appre- 
ciate the force of Thomson's doctrine of 
dissipation, and realize the complement- 
ary character of the two conceptions. 

Here and there a thinker like Rankine 
did, indeed, attempt to fancy conditions 
under which the energy lost through dis- 
sipation might be restored to availability, 
but no such effort has met with success, 
and in time Professor Thomson’s general- 
ization, and his conclusions as to the con- 
sequences of tlie law involved, came to be 
universally accepted. 

The introduction of the new views re- 
garding the nature of energy followed, 
as I have said, the course of every other 
growth of new ideas. Young and im- 
aginative men could accept the new point 
of view; older philosophers, their minds 
channelled by preconceptions, could not 
get into the new groove. So strikingly 
true is this in the particular case now be- 
fore us that it is worth while to note the 
ages at the time of the revolutionary ex- 
periments of the men whose work has been 
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mentioned as entering into the scheme of 
evolution of the idea that energy is mere 
ly a manifestation 


of matter in motion. 
Such a list will tell the story better than 
a volume of commentary. 

that Davy made his 
epochal experiment of melting ice by frie 
tion when 


Observe, then, 


he was a youth of twenty. 
Young was no older when he 


Vou. XCV 


made his 


No 


566.—30 





YOUNG. 
f John Murray, publisher, I 


first communication to the Royal Society, 
and was in his twenty-seventh year when 
he first actively espoused the undulatory 
theory. Fresnel was twenty-six when he 
made his first important discoveries in 
the same field; and Arago, who at once 
became his champion, was then but two 
years his senior, though for a decade he 
had been so famous that one involuntari- 
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ly thinks of him as belonging to an elder 
generation. 

Forbes was under thirty when he dis- 
covered the polarization of heat, which 
pointed the way to Mohr, then thirty-one, 
to the mechanical equivalent. Joule was 
twenty-two in 1840, when his great work 
was begun; and Mayer, whose discoveries 
date from the same year, was then twen- 
tv-six, which was also the age of Helm- 
holtz when he published his independent 
discovery of the same law. William 
Thomson was a youth just past his ma- 
jority when he came to the aid of Joule 
before the British Society, and but seven 
years older when he formulated his own 
doctrine of dissipation of energy. And 
Clausius and Rankine, who are usually 
mentioned with Thomson as the great de- 
velopers of thermo-dynamics, were both 
far advanced with their novel studies 
before they were thirty. We may well 
agree with the father of inductive science 
that ‘‘ the man who is young in years may 
be old in hours.” 

Yet we must not forget that the shield 
has a reverse side. For was not the great- 
est of observing astronomers, Herschel, 
past thirty-five before he ever saw a tele- 
scope, and past fifty before he discovered 


And had 


the heat rays of the spectrum? 
not Faraday reached middle life before 
he turned his attention especially to elec- 


tricity? Clearly, then, to make his phrase 
complete, must have added that 
‘the man who is old in years may be 
young in imagination.” Here, however, 
even more appropriate than in the other 
case—more’s the pity—would have been 
the application of his qualifying clause: 
‘* but that happeneth rarely.” 


3acon 


7. 

There are only a few great generaliza- 
tions as yet thought out in any single 
field of science. Naturally, then, after a 
great generalization has found definitive 
expression, there is a period of lull before 
another forward move. In the ease of 
the doctrines of energy, the lull has lasted 
half a century. Throughout this period, 
it is true, a multitude of workers have 
been delving in the field, and to the cas- 
ual observer it might seem as if their 
activity had been boundless, while the 
practical applications of their ideas—as 
exemplified, for example, in the telephone, 
phonograph, electric light, and so on— 
have been little less than revolutionary. 
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Yet the most competent of living auth¢ 
ities, Lord Kelvin, could assert two yea 
ago that in fifty years he had learn: 
nothing new regarding the nature of e 
ergy. 

This, however, must not be interpret: 
as meaning that the world has stood sti 
during these two generations. It mea: 
rather that the rank and file have bee 
moving forward along the road the lea: 
ers had alveady travelled. Only a fey 
men in the world had the range of thoug]| 
regarding the new doctrine of energy that 
Lord Kelvin had at the middle of the cen 
tury. The few leaders then saw clear], 
enough that if one form of energy is in 
reality merely an undulation or vibra 
tion among the particles of *‘ ponderable’ 
matter or of ether, all other manifesta 
tions of energy must be of the same na 
ture. But the rank and file were not 
even within sight of this truth for a long 
time after they had partly grasped the 
meaning of the doctrine of conservation 
When, late in the fifties, that marvellous 
young Scotchman, James Clerk Maxwell, 
formulating in other words an idea of 
Faraday’s, expressed his belief that elec 
tricity and magnetism are but manifesta- 
tions of various conditions of stress and 
motion in the ethereal medium (electricity 
a displacement of strain, magnetism «a 
whirl in the ether), the idea met with no 
immediate popularity. And even less 
cordial was the reception given the same 
thinker’s theory, put forward in 1863, that 
the ethereal undulations producing the 
phenomenon we call light differ in no 
respect except in their wave-length from 
the pulsations of electro-magnetism. 

At about the same time Helmholtz for- 
mulated a somewhat similar electro-mag- 
netic theory of light; but even the weight 
of this combined authority could not give 
the doctrine vogue until very recently, 
when the experiments of Heinrich Hertz, 
the pupil of Helmholtz, have shown that 
a condition of electrical strain may be de- 
veloped into a wave system by recurrent 
interruptions of the electric state in the 
generator, and that such waves travel 
through the ether with the rapidity of 
light. Sinee then the electro-magnetic 
theory of light has been enthusiastically 
referred to as the greatest generalization 
of the century; but the sober thinker 
must see that it is really only what Hertz 
himself called it--one pier beneath the 


great arch of conservation. It is an in- 
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teresting detail of the architecture, but 
the part cannot equal the size of the 
whole. 

More than that, this particular pier is 
as yet by no means a very firm one. It 
has, indeed, been demonstrated that waves 
of electro-magnetism pass through space 
with the speed of lie lit, but as vet no one 
has developed electric waves even remote 
ly approximating the shortness of the vis- 
ual rays. The most that can positively 
be asserted, therefore, is that all the known 
forms of radiant energy — heat, light, elee 
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tro-magnetism travel through space at 
the same rate of speed, and consist of 
transverse vibrations—** lateral quivers,” 
as Fresnel said of light—know n to differ 
in length, and not positively known to 
ditfer otherwise. It has, indeed, been sug 
gested that the newest form of radiant 
energy, the famous X ray of Professor 
Réntgen’s discovery, is a longitudinal vi 
bration, but this is.a mere surmise. Be 
that as it may, there is no one now to 
question that all forms of radiant energy, 
whatever their exact affinities, consist es 
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sentially of undulatory motions of one 
uniform medium. 

A full century of experiment, ealeula 
tion, and controversy has thus sufficed 
to correlate the ‘‘imponderable fluids ” of 
our forebears, and reduce them all to 
manifestations of motion among particles 
of matter. At first glimpse that seems an 
enormous cliange of view. And yet, when 
closely considered, that change in thought 
is not so radical as the change in phrase 
might seem toimply. For the nineteenth- 
century plysicist, in displacing the **im- 
ponderable fluids” of many kinds—one 
each for light, heat, electricity, magnet 
ism—has been obliged to substitute for 
them one all-pervading fluid, whose va 


rious quivers, waves, ripples, whirls, or 
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strains produce the manifestations which 
in popular parlance are termed forms of 
force. This all-pervading fluid the phys 
icist terms the ether, and he thinks of it 
as having no weight In effect, then, the 
physicist has dispossessed the many im 
ponderables in favor of a single impon 
derable—though the word imponderable 
has been banished from his vocabulary. 
In this view the ether—which, considered 
as a recognized scientific verity, is essen 
tially a nineteenth-century discovery—is 
about the most interesting thing in the 
universe. Something more as to its prop 
erties, real or assumed, we shall have oc 
casion to examine as we turn to the ob 
verse side of pliysies, which demands our 
attention in the next paper 
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EURITA FLEASON’S RELAXATION. 


BY E. A. ALEXANDER 


\ ISS CATHERINGHORN burst upon 
4 the startied community at Ker-Maria 
one fine July day, all her belongings con- 
veniently packed in a tin bath-tub, to 
which a lid and padlock had been at- 
tached. She was attired in a scanty 
tweed skirt, a pair of stout English walk- 
ing-boots, and further unseasonably en- 
cased in a curious woven garment that 
she triumphantly announced to be a 
** Shetland spencer.” 

Although she had come with the avowed 
purpose of immortalizing the Breton land- 
scape in water colors, she was by nature 
and predilection a reformer, and soon 
discovering that the inhabitants of Ker- 
Maria were sadly in need of reformation, 
set gladly about her task. 

Ker-Maria’s summer boarders watched 
the new-comer’s arrival with misgiving. 
There firm determination in Miss 
Catheringhorn’s manner of descending 
from the two-wheeled cart that had jolted 
her slowly over from the railway station 
at Dermalee: and ten minutes afterward 
she had reduced Pélagie, the maid- of- 
all-work, to a state of tearful imbecility. 
Leaving her standing heiplessly in the 
centre of the room, frantically grasping 
an unemptied basin, the contents of which 
her new tyrant peremptorily declined to 
have poured from the open window, ac- 
cording to a time-honored custom of the 
place, she descended upon Madame Angé- 
lique’s kitchen. Here,emboldened by the 
success of her initial effort, she criticised 
everything, from the ingredients that 


Was 


portly madame was mixing for the soup, 
to the criminality of housekeeping ar 
rangements that permitted the drinking 
water to stand just where two thirsty 
puppies could help themselves. 

But just here Miss Catheringhorn met 
her first check. Madame Angélique pa 
tiently listened to her boarder’s remon 
strances, With an indulgentand lymphatic 
smile, but she placidly continued to con 
coct the meal she was preparing accord 
ing to the unique culinary traditions that 
had been handed down in her family for 
generations, and went on with the dish 
ing up of her luncheon as if blandly ob 
livious to the intruder’s presence. 

3efore the end of the first fortnight of 
Miss Catheringhorn’s stay few of the 
boarders were on speaking terms, and she 
had alienated every one at the table, with 
the exception of her two immediate neigh 
bors. These were Herr von Hauptmann, 


a blond and visionary German, who paint- 
ed imaginary subjects in pastel on tinted 
paper, and Miss Eurita Fleason, a restless, 
skinny litthe American spinster, who had 
taken to painting with advancing years, 
and whose volatile and inconsequential 


nature was completely overpowered by 
Miss Catheringhorn’s personality. 

To the enlivening of poor Herr von 
Hauptmann Miss Catheringhorn devoted 
a large part of her time. She related for 
his benefit long and heavy English an- 
ecdotes, laboriously translated into Ger- 
man, which became in her rather free ren- 
dering wholly incomprehensible. These 
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tales would sometimes continue for hours 
ata time and without interruption. Dur 
ng such periods her bewildered listener, 





vhose innate politeness forced him to 
oin in the laugh with which she invari- 
ibly ended her stories, was never able to 
vrasp even the faintest inkling of their 
meaning. With the end of the meal there 
isually came release from the torture, 
and ever since Miss Cather 
inghorn’s arrival von Haupt- 
mann had fallen into the 
habit of taking an afternoon 
siesta to recuperate. 

Of all the boarders at Ker- 
Maria, Miss Fleason was the 
only one who submitted to 
being reformed with any de- 
gree of docility. She was so 
nervous that she could not 
keep still for a moment; was 
constantly fluttering her nap- 
kin, rattling her knife and 
fork, or clinking her glasses, 
to her neighbor's evident an- 
novance. 

** You have acquired a most 
vexing habit of fidgeting, my 
dear Miss Fleason,” she said, 
reprovinely: Miss Eurita had 
just managed to splash a large 
drop of melted butter on the 
Shetland spencer. ** Unless 
you take great precautions 
and correct it at onee, IT am 
sure it will grow upon vou 
and seriously undermine your 
constitution.” 

Miss Eurita was very much 
fluttered by her awkwardness 
and by Miss Catheringhorn’s 
unusual attention, so she apol 
ogized meekly, and after care- 
fully wiping off the grease 
from the injured spencer, ven- 
tured to remark, ** You are 
quite right, dear Miss Cather- 
inghorn; I do feel very ner- 
vous, and it is troubling me 
very much indeed, for Tam so 
afraid it may affect my work.” 

“Tt is more than likely that 
it will, if it has not done so 
already,” said the inflexible 
Miss Catheringhorn. She was 
decidedly antagonistic to Miss 
Fleason’s artistic methods. 
‘Tn any case, you are plainly 
wasting an immense amount 
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of energy that might serve some useful 
purpose. I shall take the liberty of bring 
ing you down a small book on the subject 
to-morrow at luncheon - time, and I am 
sure you will profit by its practical hints 
for gaining control of refractory nerves 
and generally building up the system.” 
Miss Eurita thanked her new friend 
with tears in her eyes. She was quite 
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268 HARPER'S 
aware of her own shortcomings,and ready 
to accept any comments with humility. 

The promised volume was handed to 
her the next day, and Miss Fleason retired 
to her whitewashed room in the Ker- 
Maria annex to spend her afternoon in 
its perusal. She had half intended to go 
over to the beach, where she was attempt- 
ing to paint the surf, but the sand dunes 
across the river looked hot and uninviting, 
and she determined to stay at home and 
enjoy the little manual, from whose worn 
cover the gilded title shone out brave- 
lv — The Art of Relaxation; a Guide 
to Perfect Restfulness. 

Luncheon on this particular day had 
been a trying meal to Herr von Haupt- 
mann, for Miss Catheringhorn had con- 
centrated all her accumulated energies 
upon his entertainment. He finally left 
the table, a mental and physical wreck. 
On reaching his room he removed his 
shoes and coat and flung himself down 
on his bed, thoroughly exhausted. Even 
his drawings of smiling mermaidens, 
which he had fastened all over his wall 
by means of glistening thumb-tacks, failed 
to rouse him from his despondenecy. He 
gave himself up to smoking and to the 
luxurious perusal of his beloved Schopen- 
hauer, hoping in this way to regain 
strength for the evening repast and a fur- 
ther instalment of anecdotes. 

His was in the annex, situated 
just beneath that of Miss Fleason, and he 
had been reading about ten minutes when 
a dull thud overhead nade him start up 
from his pillow and listen attentively. 
This first thud was followed by a series 
of feebler thuds. Von Hauptmann’s blue 
eves, which were naturally round and 
projecting, grew rounder and more prom- 
inent as he listened, for the noises kept 
gaining in regularity and decision. Pres- 
ently they were accompanied by a curious 
eadenced groaning, as if some one was 
suffering from great but partly suppressed 
mental agony. As the flooring of Miss 
Eurita’s room above was very thin, and 
there was no plastering on the ceiling, 
each thud dislodged a little shower of 
dust, that filtered down upon von Haupt- 
mann, he lay back on his pillow, 
blanched with terror, and scarcely daring 
to breathe. The thuds and wailing con- 
tinued so long that at last he recovered 
sufficiently to pull on his boots and rush 
madly down stairs, and over to the inn 
where Madame Angélique presided over 


room 


as 
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a dark and dingy kitchen, and, enthro: 
upon a carved coffer of huge dimensio) 
like herself, peeled potatoes, and direct 
the movements of her very corpul 
daughter and a very small seullery-ma 
Von Hauptmann had some difficu 
in explaining just what had alarmed hi 
and still greater difficulty in convinci 
them that some investigation of the m 
ter should be undertaken at once. M 
dame was not in the least astonished « 
alarmed when he told her that he thoug!] 
Miss Eurita must be suffering from a {it 
Madame had lived through too many de 
ades of painter boarders to allow such 
trifle to disturb her. They were all mad 
she stated frankly, and what could a {fit 
more or less matter? It was out of tli 
question for a person of her size to elim) 
the two flights of stairs leading to Miss 


- Eurita’s room; but since monsieur was so 


urgent, she would see what could be done 

** Pélagie!” cried madame, loudly. 

Pélagie appeared from the dining-room, 
where she had been busily engaged in 
shooing out chickens. The chickens were 
the only enterprising things in Ker-Maria, 
and never lost an opportunity to invade 
the dining-room and make away with the 
butter, sugar, or such other viands as were 
habitually left on the table. 


It took Pélagie some time to compre 


hend Madame Angélique’s order, and 
when she reluctantly started over, von 
Hauptmann followed in her wake, to lend 
assistance in case of any startling emer 
gency. The girl kicked off her sabots in 
the annex hallway, and proceeded on her 
errand in a half-dazed condition, evident 
ly greatly puzzled about what she might 
be expected to do. 

As they mounted the stairway the thuds 
became distinctly audible, and the groans 
resolved themselves into distinct syllables. 

** A-a-a-a-a-a!” wailed the sufferer from 
within. ‘* K-e-e-e-e-e!” she continued; 
**j-1-i-1-i-i!”’ in staceato accents; ‘* 0-0-0- 
0-0!” with a very long inflection, rising 
shrilly, and culminating in *‘ u-v-u-u-u!” 

Pélagie, who had only partly understood 
her mission, and was very much frighten- 
ed by these unaccountable noises, paused 
ou the landing in front of the door. Sure- 
ly something very dreadful must be going 
on beyond that closed portal. She looked 
helplessly down at von Hauptmann, who 
had paused discreetiy on the stairs, and 
was motioning her frantically to go in. 

Instinetively Pélagie gave a gentle 





‘*4 DULL THUD OVERHEAD MADE HIM START.” 


knoek, and then waited. Then she tapped 
again, and receiving no answer, turned 
once more to von Hauptmann for encour- 
agement. 

‘Entre!’ he said, coming up a step or 
two. where he could overlook the land- 
ing. 

Pélagie timidly turned the knob, and 
then, having dropped it in her agitation, 
the draught from the lower hall blew the 
door wide open with a bang, revealing to 
the astonished spectators on the landing 
Miss Eurita, prone upon the floor, lifting 
first one arm and then the other, and 
raising her feet mechanically at regular 
intervals, while from her lips issued in 
appalling accents the vowel sounds that 
had caused von Hauptmann and Pélagie 
so much apprehension. 

Miss Fleason had been spending an 
absorbing afternoon. Immediately after 
luncheon she had settled herself, armed 
with Miss Catheringhorn’s book, in her 
window, where a pleasant breeze and the 
gently rustling leaves of a poplar-tree 
just outside made an agreeable accompa- 
niment to her quiet reading. 

‘I wish,” Miss Eurita had said, half 


aloud—‘‘ that is to say, I don’t exactly 
wish, but if Thad thought about it much 
I might have wished ”—she was fond of 
picking herself up and correcting herself 
in this fashion—*' that I had decided to 
go out sketching with Miss Cathering 
horn this afternoon. I might have econ- 
sulted her about the best means of apply- 
ing what I have read in this interesting 
article, that gives such valuable hints for 
the relaxing of exhausted muscles. I 
don't quite understand the diagrams, and 
Miss Catheringhorn is always so obliging 
about explaining everything. Surely.” 
she went on to herself, ‘* this is one of 
the most useful things I have ever chanced 
upon,” and she began to read aloud the 
passage that had fixed her flighty atten 
tion: 

‘**To possess perfectly relaxed muscles, 
and therefore absolute repose, all con 
scious effort must first be eliminated. 
We recommend, as a sure and effectual 
means of attaining this result, the daily 
practice of the following simple exercises. 
Lie flat upon a large kitchen table, as in 
Fig. A. (In ease a table of this deserip- 
tion happens to be unprocurable, the floor 
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mav be substituted with much the same 
result.) Allow the arms to repose natu- 
rally at a slight angle from the body, 
as illustrated in Figs. B, C, with the tips 
of the fingers extended perpendicularly. 
Extend the feet, with the tips of the toes 
at right angles to the legs, as shown in 
Diagrams E, F. Gently lift first the 
right arm, A, and then the left arm, B, al- 
lowing them to fall easily into their ori- 
ginal positions—movement indicated by 
the dotted lines on Plate 1—whiech will 
permit them to rest comfortably without 
further volition on the part of the execu- 
tant. After this movement has been thor- 
oughly mastered, raise first one foot, E, 
then the other, F, allowing them also to 
drop into their easiest and most natural 
positions. They will then be found to ae- 
cord perfectly with Plate 2. This must be 
repeated a great number of times, always 
remembering to pause for several seconds 
between each repetition, and carefully 
comparing the attitude assumed with the 
plates, for it is necessary to faithfully 
carry out the instructions in order to at- 
tain perfect results. It is of course impos- 
sible to attain absolute relaxation unless 
every muscle and nerve in the human sys- 
tem is perfectly under control, so we sug- 
gest, as an excellent and almost necessary 
adjunct to the exercises already described 
(this is in order to develop and relax the 
vocal chords and breathing apparatus), 
the distinct enunciation of the vowels, 
a, e, 1, 0, u, pronounced in half-tones with 
a gradually rising inflection. Strict at- 
tention must be paid to the regularity and 
depth of each breath taken Ketween tlie 
repetition of these letters, as it is neces 
sary to expand the chest and project the 
voice well against the front teeth in order 
to completely fill and expand the lungs. 
The executant must not 
allow the simplicity of 
these rules for relaxation 
to influence his judg- 
ment of the results that 
will follow their faithful 
execution. The perform- 
ance of these few exer- 
cises will, after one or 
two trials, be found to 
assure perfect relaxation 
at an instant’s notice. 
This exercise is especial- 
ly adapted to persons 
suffering from insomnia 
or brain exhaustion.” 


** How easy!” sighed Miss Eurita, and 
she almost unconsciously slid from her 
chair to the floor, quite forgetting in her 
excitement that the annex at Ker-Maria 
was a new building, and, unlike its neigh 
bor, the old inn, had not been erected for 
solidity and the defiance of ages, but for 
the shelter of transient boarders, so that 
even the faintest sounds were .perfectly 
audible to those who occupied the floors 
below. She was so intent upon her task, 
and so happy, that, until the intruders 
were hard upon her, she was entirely 
uncouscious of their approach. 

Roused from her absorbing exercise by 
the banging door, and the draught that 
raced through the room and fluttered the 
leaves of the book that lay by her side, 
for a moment she was dazed. Her whole 
attention had been riveted upon ecarry- 
ing out the instructions in the book, and 
she was on the point—so she thought 
of attaining perfect relaxation, when von 
Hauptmann and Pélagie burst upon her. 
She rose from the floor trembling, a hot, 
dishevelled, and indignant little figure, 
with unbound, faded blond hair. 

Pélagie, struck dumb on the threshold, 
fingered her apron and looked foolish. 
Von Hauptmann’s wide-eyed face peered 
above the first step of the landing. 

Miss Eurita hesitated from suppressed 
rage; then she cried out to Pélagie—and 
her French suffered from the excitement 
under which she was laboring—** Pour 
quoi venez-vous me disturber?” 

Vou Hauptmann’s head disappeared 
swiftly and silently, and Pélagie melted 
into unrestrained tears. 

Then Miss Eurita slammed the door in 
Pélagie’s face, and turned to pick up the 
Art of Relaxation, a Guide to Perfect 
Restfulness, from the floor. 
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CHAPTER V 


UNDER WATER 


deere the Dipsey, the little subma 
rine which had started to 
make its way to the north pole under 
the regions, had sunk 
out of sight under the waters, it carried a 


vessel 


ice of the arctic 
very quiet and earnestly observant party. 
Every one seemed anxious to know what 
would happen next, and all those whose 
duties would allow them to do so gath- 
ered under the great skylight in the up 
per deck and gazed upward at the little 
vlass bulb on the surface of the water, 
which they were towing by means of an 
electric wire; and every time a light was 
flashed into this bulb it seemed to them 
as if they were for an instant reunited to 
that vast open world outside of the ocean. 
W hen at last the glass globe was exploded, 
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as a signal that the Dipsey had cut loose 
from all ties her with 
the outer world, they saw through the wa 
ter above them the flash and the sparks, 
and then all was darkness. 

The submarine vessel 
was brightly lighted by electric lamps, 
and the souls of the people inside of her 
soon began to briglten under the influ 
ence of their work and the interest they 
took in their novel undertaking; there 


which connected 


interior of the 


was, however, one exception—the soul of 
Mrs. Block did not brigliten. 

Mrs. Sarah Bloek was a peculiar per- 
son; she was her husband's second wife, 
Her 
family were country people, farmers, and 
her life as a child was passed among folk 
as old-fashioned as if they had lived in 
the past century, and had brought their 
old-fashioned ideas with them 


and was about forty years of age. 


into this. 


* Begun in June number, 1897 
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But Sarah did not wish to be old-fash- 
joned. She sympathized with the social 
movements of the day; she believed in in 
ventions and progress; she went to school 
and studied a great deal which her par- 
ents never heard of, and which she very 
promptly forgot. When she grew up she 
wore the widest hoop-skirts; she was one 
of the first to use an electric spinning- 
wheel: and when she took charge of her 
father’s house, she it was who banished to 
the garret the old-fashioned sewing-ma 
chine, and the bicycles on which some of 
the older members of the family had used 
to ride. She tried to persuade her father 
to use a hot-air plough, and to give up 
the practice of keeping cows in an age 
when milk and butter were considered 
not only unnecessary, but injurious to 
human health. When she married Sam- 
uel Block, then a man of forty-five, she 
really thought she did so because he was 
a person of progressive ideas, but the 
truth was she married him because he 
loved her, and because he did it in an 
honest old-fashioned way. 

In her inner soul Sarah was just as old- 
fashioned as anybody—she had been born 
so, and she had never changed. Endea- 
vor as she might to make herself believe 
that she was a woman of modern thought 
and feeling, her soul was truly in sympa- 
thy with the sociai fashions and customs 
in which she had been brought up; and 
those to which she was trying to educate 
herself were on the outside of ber, never 
a part of her, but always tlie objects of 
her aspirations. These aspirations she 
believed to be principles. She tried to 
set her mind upon the unfolding revela- 
tions of the era, as young women in her 
grandfather's day used to try to set their 
minds upon Browning. When Sarah 
told Mr. Clewe that she was going on the 
Dipsey because she would not let her 
husband go by himself, she did so because 
she was ashamed to say that she was in 
such sympathy with the great scieutific 
movements of the day that she thought 
it was her duty to associate herself with 
one of them; but while she thought she 
was lying in the line of high principle, 
she was in fact expressing the truthful 
affection of her old-fashioned nature—a 
nature she was always endeavoring to 
keep out of sight, but which from its dark 
corner ruled her life. 

She had an old-fashioned temper, which 
delighted in censoriousness. The more 





interest she took in anything, the more 
alive was she to its defects. She tried to 
be a good member of her church, but she 
said sharp things of the congregation. 

No electrical iJlumination could bright 
en the soul of Mrs. Block. She moved 
about the little vessel with a clouded 
countenance. She was impressed with 
the feeling that something was wrong, 
even now at the beginning, although of 
course she could not be expected to know 
what it was. 

At the bows, and in various places at 
the sides of the vessel, and even in the 
bottom, were large plates of heavy glass, 
through which the inmates could look out 
into the water, and there streamed for- 
ward into the quiet depths of the ocean a 
great path of light, proceeding from a pow- 
erful search-light in the bow. By this 
light any object in the water could be 
seen some time before reaching it; but to 
guard more thoroughly against the most 
dreaded obstacle they feared to meet 
down-reaching masses of ice—a hydraulic 
thermometer, mounted on a little subma- 
rine vessel connected with the Dipsey by 
wires, preceded her a long distance ahead. 
Impelled and guided by the batteries of 
the larger vessel, this little thermometer- 
boat would send back instant tidings of 
any changes in temperature in the water 
oceasioned by the proximity of ice. To 
prevent sinking too deep, a heavy lead, on 
which were several electric buttons, hung 
far below the Dipsey, ready at all times, 
day or night, to give notice if she came 
too near the reefs and sands of the bottom 
of the Arctic Ocean. 

The steward had just announced that 
the first meal on board the Dipsey was 
ready for the officers’ mess, when Mrs. 
Block suddenly rushed into the cabin. 

‘Look here, Sammy,” she exclaimed; 
‘I want you, or somebody who knows 


more than you do, to tell me how the 


people on this vessel are goin’ to get air 
to breathe with. It has just struck me 
that when we have breathed up all the 
air that’s inside, we will simply suffocate, 
just as if we were drowned outside a boat 
instead of inside; and for my part I ean't 
see any difference, except in one case we 
keep dry and in the other we are wet.” 
‘*More than that, madam,” said Mr. 
Gibbs, the Master Electrician, who, in fact, 
occupied the rank of first officer of the 
vessel; *‘if we are drowned outside in the 
open water we shall be food for fishes, 
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whereas if we suffoeate inside the vessel 
we shall only be food for reflection, if any 
body ever finds us.” 

‘You did not come out expectin’ that, 
Mrs. Block. ‘I thought 
something would happen when we start 
ed, but I never supposed we would run 


I hope?” said 


short of air.” 
‘Don't 
Sarah,” 


bother yourself about that. 
“We'll have all 
the air we want; of course we would not 
start without thinkin’ of that.” 

‘I don't Sarah. ‘‘It’s 
very seldom that men start off anywhere 


said Sammy. 


know,” said 
without forgettin’ somethin’.” 

‘Let us take our seats, Mrs. Block,” 
said Mr. Gibbs, ‘‘and I will set your mind 
at There are a 
creat mechanical 
here which of 
course you don’t understand, but which 


rest on the air point. 


many machines and 


arrangements on board 
I shall take great pleasure in explaining 
to you W henever you want to learn some- 
thing about them. Among them are two 
creat metal contrivances, outside the Dip 
sey and near her bows, which open into 
the water, and also communicate with the 
inside of her hull! These are called elec- 
tric gills, and they separate air from the 
water around us in a manner somewhat 
resembling the way in which a fish's gills 
act, 
to supply us not only with all we need 
for breathing, but with enough to raise 
us to the surface of the water whenever 


They continually send in air enough 
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we choose to produce it in sufficient 
quantities.” 

‘lam glad to hear it,” said Mrs. Block, 
‘Sand I hope the machines will never get 
But I should think that 
air, fresh from the water, 
would be very damp. It’s very different 
the are used 


out of order. 


sort of made 


from air we to, which is 


warmed by the sun and properly aired. 


** Aired air seems funny to me,” 1 
marked Sammy. 

There was fascination, not at all sur 
prising, about the great glass lights in the 
Dipsey, and whenever @ mau was oft 
duty he was pretty sure to be at one of 
these windows if he could get there. At 
first Mrs. Block was afraid to look out of 
any of them. It made her blood creep, 
she said, to stare out into all that solemn 
water. For the first two days, when she 
could get no one to talk to her, she passed 
most of her time sitting in the eabin,. hold 
ing in one of her hands a dust-brush, and 
in the other a farmer's almanac 
did not use the brush, nor did she read 
the almanac, but they reminded her of 
home and the world which was real. 

But when she did make up her mind 
to look out of the. windows, she became 
greatly interested, especially at the bow, 
where she could gaze out into the water 
illuminated by the long lane of light 
thrown out by the search-light. Here 
she continually imagined she saw things, 
and sometimes greatly startled the men 


She 
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n lookout by her exclamations. Once 
she thought she sawa floating corpse, but 
fortunately it was Sammy who was by 
her when she proclaimed her discovery, 
ind he did not: believe in any such non 
sense, suggesting that it might have been 
some sort of a fish. After that the idea 
f fish filled the mind of Mrs. Block, and 
she set herself to work to search in an 
encyclopedia which was on board for de 
scriptions of fishes which inhabited the 
depths of the aretic seas. To meet a 
whale, she thought, would be very bad, 
but then a whale is clumsy and soft; a 
sword- fish was what she most dreaded. 
A sword-fish running his sword through 
one of the glass windows, and perhaps 
coming in himself along with the water, 
sent a chill down her back every time she 
thought about it and talked about it. 

‘You needn't be afraid of sword-fish- 
es,” said Captain Jim Hubbell. ‘ They 
don't faney the cold water we are sailin’ 
in; and as to whales, don’t you know, 
madam, there ain't no more of ’em?” 

‘No more whales!” exclaimed Sarah. 
‘T have heard about ’em all my life!” 

“Oh, you can read and hear about 
‘em easy enough,” replied Captain Jim, 
‘but you ner nobody else will ever see 
none of ’em agin—at least in this part of 
the world. Sperm-whales began gittin’ 
scarce when I was a boy, and pretty soon 
there was nothin’ left but bow-head or 
right whales, that tried to keep out of the 
way of human bein’s by livin’ far up 
North; but when they came to shootin’ 
‘em with cannons which would carry 
three or four miles, the whale’s day was 
up, and he got searcer and searcer, until 
he faded out altogether. There was a 
British vessel, the Barkright, that killed 
two bow-head whales in 1935, north of 
Melville Island, but since that time there 
hasn't been a whale seen in all the arctic 
waters. I have heard that said by sail- 
ors, and I have read about it. They have 
all been killed, and nothin’ left of "em but 
the skeletons that’s in the museums.” 

Mrs. Block shuddered. ‘It would be 
terrible to meet a livin’ one, and yet it is 
an awful thought to think that they are 
all dead and gone,” said slie. 


CHAPTER VI 
VOICES FROM THE POLAR SEAS. 


ALTHOUGH Sammy Block and his com- 
panions were not only far up among the 
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mysteries of the region of everlasting ice, 
and were sunk out of sight, so that their 
vessel had become one of these mysteries, 
it was still perfectly possible for them, to 
communicate, by means of the telegraphic 
wire which was continually unrolling 
astern, with people all over the world. 
But this communication was a matter 
which required great judgment and cau 
tion, and it had been a subject of very 
careful consideration by Roland Clewe 
When he had returned to Cape Tariff, 
after parting with the Dipsey, he lad 1 
ceived several messages from Sammy, 
Which assured him that the submarine 
voyage was proceeding satisfactorily 
But when he went on board the Go 
Lightly and started homeward, he would 
be able to hear nothing more from the 
submarine voyagers until le reached St. 
John’s, Newfoundland—the first place at 
which his vessel would touch. Of course 
constant communication with Sardis 
would be kept up, but this communica 
tion might be the source of great danger 
to the plans of Roland Clewe. Whatever 
messages of importance came from tlhe 
depths of the arctic regions he wished to 
come only to him or to Mrs. Raleigh 
He had contrived a telegraphic cipher, 
known only to Mrs. Raleigh, Sammy, and 
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two officers of the Dipsey, and, to insure 
secrecy, Sammy had been strictly enjoined 
to send no information in any other way 
than in this cipher. 

For years there had been men, botli in 
America and in Europe, who had been 
watching with jealous scrutiny the in- 
ventions and researches of Roland Clewe, 
and he well understood that if they 
should discover his processes and plans 
before they were brought to successful 
completion he must expect to be robbed 
of many of the results of his labors. The 
first news that came to him on his recent 
return to America had been the tale told 
by Sammy Block, of the man in the air 
who had been endeavoring to peer down 
into his lens-house, and he had heard of 
other attempts of this kind. Therefore 
it was that the telegraphic instrument on 
the Dipsey had been given into the sole 
charge of Samuel Block, who had become 
a very capable operator, and who could 
be relied upon to send no news over his 
wire which could give serviceable infor- 
mation to the operators along the line 
from Cape Tariff. to Sardis, New Jersey. 

But Clewe did not in the least desire 
that Margaret Raleigh should be kept 
waiting until he came back from the are- 


tic regions for news from the expedition, 
which she as well as himself had sent out 


into the unknown North. Consequently 
Samuel Block had been told that he might 
communicate with Mrs. Raleigh as soon 
and as often as he pleased, remembering 
always to be careful never to send any 
word which might reveal anything to the 
detriment of his employers. When a 
message should be received on board the 
Dipsey that Mr.Clewe was ready to com- 
municate with her, frequent reports were 
expected from the Master Electrician, but 
it would be Sammy who would unlock 
the cover which had been placed over the 
instrument. 

Before he retired to his bunk on the 
lirst night on board the Dipsey, Sammy 
thought it proper to send a message to 
Mrs. Raleigh. He had not telegraphed 
before because he knew that Mr. Clewe 
would communicate fully before he left 
Cape Tariff. 

Margaret Raleigh had gone to bed late, 
and had been lying for an hour or two 
unable to sleep, so busy was her mind 
with the wonderful things which were 
happening in the far-away polar regions 
—strange and awful things, in which she 
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had such a direct and lively interest. S| 
had heard,from Roland Clewe, of the sy 
cessful beginning of the Dipsey’s voyag, 
and before she had gone to her chamlh: 
she had received a last message from })j; 
on leaving Cape Tariff; and now, as s} 
lay there in her bed, her whole soul wa 
occupied with thoughts of that little part 
of people—some of them so well know 
to her—all of them sent out upon tl 
perilous and frightful expedition by he 
consent and assistance, and now left alon: 
to work their way through the dread aid 
silent waters that underlie the awful ice 
regions of the pole. She felt that so long 
as she had a mind she could not hel) 
thinking of them, and so long as shie 
thought of them she could not sleep. 
Suddenly there was a ring at the door, 
which made her start and spring from 
her bed, and shortly a telegraphic mes 
sage was brought to her by a maid. It 
was from the depths of the Arctic Ocean, 
and read as follows: 
‘*Getting on very well. No motion. 
Not cold. Slight rheumatism in Sarah's 
shoulder. Wants to know which side of 
plasters you gave her goes next skin. 
SAMUEL BLOCK.” 


An hour afterwards there flashed far 
ther northward than ever current from a 
battery had gone before an earnest, cor- 
dial, almost affectionate message from 
Margaret Raleigh to Sarah Block, and it 
concluded with the information that it 
was the rough side of the plasters which 
should go next to the skin. After that 
Mrs. Raleigh went to bed with a peaceful 
mind and slept soundly. 

Frequent communications, always of a 
friendly or domestic nature, passed be 
tween the polar sea and Sardis during 
the next few days. Mrs. Raleigh would 
have telegraphed a good deal more than 
she did had it not been for the great ex- 
pense from Sardis to Cape Tariff, and 
Sarah Block was held in restraint, not by 
pecuniary considerations, but by Sammy's 
sense of the fitness of things. He nearly 
always edited her messages, even when 
he consented to send them. One commu- 
nication he positively refused to transmit. 
She came to him in a great flurry. 

‘*Sammy.” said she, *‘ I have just found 
out something, and I can’t rest until I 
have told Mrs. Raleigh. I won’t mention 
it here, because it might frighten some 
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people into fits and 
spasms. Sammy, do you 
know there are thirteen 
people on board this 
poat? 

‘*Sarah Block!” ejac- 
ulated her husband, 
‘what in the name of 
common-sense are you 
talkin’ about? W hat 
earthly difference can it 
make whether there are 
thirteen people on this 
vessel or twelve? and if 
it did make any differ- 
ence, What are you goin’ 
to do about it? Do you 
expect anybody to get 
out?” 

‘“Of course I don’t,” 
replied Sarah; ‘ al- 
though there are some 

of them that would not 
have come in if I had 
had my say about it; 
but as Mrs. Raleigh is 
one of the owners, and 
such a good friend to you and me, 
Sammy, it is our duty to let her know 
what dreadful bad luck we are carryin’ 
with us.” 

‘*Don’t you suppose she knows how 
many people are aboard?” said Sammy. 

‘*OFf course she. knows; but she don't 
consider what it means, or we wouldn't 
all have been here. It is her right to 
know,Sammy. Perhaps she might order 
us to go back to Cape Tariff and put some- 
body ashore.” 

In his heart Samuel Block believed 
that if this course were adopted he was 
pretty sure who would be put on shore, 
if a vote were taken by officers and crew; 
but he was too wise to say anything upon 
this point, and contented himself with 
positively refusing to send southward any 
news of the evil omen. 

The next day Mrs. Block felt that she 
must speak upon the subject or perish, 
and she asked Mr.Gibbs what he thought 
of there being thirteen people on board. 

‘*Madam,” said he,‘‘ these signs lose all 
their powers above the seventieth parallel 

of latitude. In fact, none of them have 
ever been known to come true above six- 
ty-eight degrees and forty minutes, and 
we are a good deal higher than that, you 
know.” 

Sarah made no answer, but she told her 
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husband afterwards that she thought that 
Mr. Gibbs had his mind so full of elee- 
tricity that it had no room for old-fash- 
ioned common-sense. It did not do to 
sneer at signs and portents. Among the 
earliest things she remembered was a 
story which had been told her of her 
grandmother's brother, who was the thir- 
teenth passenger in an omnibus when he 
was a young man, and who died that very 
night, having slipped off the back step, 
where he was obliged to stand, and frac- 
tured his skull. 

At last there came a day when a mes- 
sage in cipher from Roland Clewe deliv- 
ered itself on board the Dipsey, and from 
that moment a hitherto unknown sense 
of security seemed to pervade the minds 
of officers and crew. To be sure, there 
was no good reason for this, for if disaster 
should overtake them, or even threaten 
them, there was no submarine boat ready 
to send to their rescue; and if there had 
been, it would be long, long before such 
aid could reach them; but still, they were 
comforted,encouraged,and cheered. Now, 
if anything happened, they could send 
news of it to the man in whom they all 
trusted, and through him to their homes, 
and whatever their far-away friends had 
to say to them could be said without re- 
serve. 
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There was nothing yet of definite sci- 
entific importance to report, but the mes- 
sages of the Master Electrician were fre- 
quent and long, regardless of expense, 
and, so far as her husband would permit 
her, Sarah Block informed Mrs. Raleigh 
of the discouragements and dangers which 
awaited this expedition. It must be said, 
however, that Mrs. Block never proposed 
to send back one word which should 
indicate that she was in favor of the 
abandonment of the expedition, or of her 
retirement from it should opportunity al- 
low. She had set out for the north pole 
because Sammy was going there, and the 
longer she went ‘ polin’” with him, the 
stronger became her curiosity to see the 
pole and to know what it looked like. 

The Dipsey was not expected to be, 
under any circumstances, a swift vessel, 
and now, retarded by her outside attach- 
ments, she moved but slowly under the 
waters. The telegraphic wire which she 
laid as she proceeded was the thinnest 
and lightest submarine cable ever manu- 
factured, but the mass of it was of great 
weight, and as it found its way to the bot- 
tom it much retarded the progress of the 
vessel, which moved more slowly than 
was absolutely necessary, for fear of 
breaking this connection with the living 
world. 

Onward but a few knots an hour, the 
Dipsey moved like a fish in the midst of 
the sea. The projectors of the enterprise 
had a firm belief that there was a chan- 
nel from Baffin’s Bay into an open polar 
sea, which would be navigable if its en- 
trance were not blocked up by ice, and 
on this belief were based all their hopes 
of success. So the explorers pressed 
steadily onward, always with an anxious 
lookout above them for fear of striking 
the overhanging ice, always with an 
anxious lookout below for fear of dan- 
gers which might loom up from the bot- 
tom, always with an anxious lookout star- 
board for fear of running against the 
foundations of Greenland, always with 
an anxious lookout to port for fear of 
striking the ground-work of the unknown 
land to the west, and always keeping a 
lookout in every direction for whatever 
revelation these unknown waters might 
choose to make to them. 

Captain Jim Hubbell had no sympathy 
with the methods of navigation practised 
on board the Dipsey. So long as he could 
not go out on deck and take his noon ob- 
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servations, he did not believe it would | 
possible for him to know exactly whe) 
his vessel was; but he accepted the situ 
tion, and objected to none of the metho 
of the scientific navigators. 

‘It's a mighty simple way of sailin’, 
he said to Sammy. ‘As long as there 
water to sail in, you have just got to git 
on a line of longitude—it doesn’t matt 
what line, so long as there’s water ahea 
of you—and keep there; and so long as 
you steer due north, always takin’ care 
not to switch off to the magnetic pole, of 
course you will keep there; and as all 
lines of longitude come to the same point 
at last, and as that’s the point you are 
sailin’ for, of course, if you can keep on 
that line of longitude as long as it lasts, 
it follows that you are bound to git there. 
If you come to any place on this line of 


longitude where there’s not enough water 


to sail her, you have got to stop her; and 
then, if you can’t see any way of goin’ 
ahead on another line of longitude, you 
can put her about and go out of this on 
the same line of Jongitude that you came 
up into it on, and so you may expect to 
find a way clear. It’s mighty simple sailin’ 
—reg’lar spellin’-book navigation—but it 
isn’t the right thing.” 

‘Tt seems that way, Cap’n Jim,” said 
Sammy, ‘‘and I expect there’s a long 
stretch of under-water business ahead of 
us yet, but still we can’t tell. How do 
we know that we will not get up some 
mornin’ soon and look out of the upper 
skylight and see nothin’ but water over 
us and daylight beyond that?” 

‘** When we do that, Sammy,” said Cap- 
tain Jim, ‘‘ then I'll truly believe I’m on 
a v’yage!” 

CHAPTER VII. 
GOOD NEWS GOES FROM SARDIS. 


WHEN Roland Clewe, after a voyage 
from Cape Tariff which would have been 
tedious to him no matter how short it 
had been, arrived at Sardis, his mind was 
mainly oceupied with the people he had 
left behind him engulfed in the arctic 
seas, but this important subject did not 
prevent him from also giving attention 
to the other great object upon whicli his 
soul was bent. At St. John’s, and at va- 
rious points on his journey from there, 
he had received messages from the Dip- 
sey, so that he knew that so far all was 
well, and when he met Mrs. Raleigh she 
had much to tell him of what might have 
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heen called the domestic affairs of the 
little vessel. 

But while keeping himself in touch, as 
it were, with the polar regions, Roland 
Clewe longed to use the means he be- 
lieved he possessed of peering into the 
subterranean mysteries of the earth be- 
neath him. Work on the great machine 
by which he would generate his Artesian 
ray had been going on very satisfactori- 
ly, and there was every reason to believe 
that he would soon be able to put it into 
operation. 

He had found Margaret Raleigh a dif- 
ferent woman from what she had been 
when he left her. The absence had 
been short, but the change in her was 
very perceptible. She was quieter; she 
was more intent. She had always taken 
a great interest in his undertakings, but 
now that interest not only seemed to be 
deepened, but it was clouded by a cer 
tain anxiety. She had been an ardent, 
cheerful,and hopeful co-worker with him, 
so far as she was able to be so; but now, 
although she was quite as ardent, the 
cheerfulness had disappeared, and she did 
not allude to the hopefulness. 

But this did not surprise Clewe; he 
thought it the most natural thing in the 
world; for that polar expedition was 
enough to cloud the spirits of any wo- 
man who had an active part and share 
in it, and who was bound to feel that 
much of the responsibility of it rested 
upon her. At times this responsibility 
rested very heavily upon himself. But 
if thoughts of that little submerged party 
at the desolate end of the world came to 
him as he sat in his comfortable chair, 
and a cold dread shot through him, as it 
was apt to do at such times, he would 
hurriedly. step to his telegraphic instru- 
ment, and when he had heard from Sam- 
my Block that all was well with them, 
his spirits would rise again, and he would 
go ow with his work with a soul cheered 
ind encouraged. 

But good news from the North did not 
appear to cheer and encourage the soul 
of Mrs. Raleigh. She seemed anxious 
and troubled even after she had heard it. 

‘**Mr. Clewe,” said she, when he had 
called upon her the next morning after 
his return, ‘‘suppose you were to hear 
bad news from the Dipsey, or were to 
hear nothing at all—were to get no an- 
swer to your messages—what would you 
do?” His face grew troubled. 


‘“That is a terrible question,” he said. 
‘It is one I have often asked myself; 
but there is no satisfactory answer to it 
Of course, as I have told myself and have 
told you, there seems no reason to expect 


a disaster. There are no storms in the 
quiet depths in which the Dipsey is sail 
ing. Ice does not sink down from the 
surface, and even if a floating iceberg 
should turn over, as they sometimes do 
in the more open sea, the Dipsey will 
keep low enough to avoid such danger. 
In fact, I feel almost sure that if she 
should meet with any obstacle which 
would prevent her from keeping on her 
course to the pole, all she would have to 
do would be to turn around and come 
back. As to the possibility of receiving 
no messages, I should conelude in that 
case that the wire had broken, and should 
wait a few days before allowing myself 
to be seriously alarmed. We have pro- 
vided against such an accident. The Dip- 
sey is equipped as a cable-laying vessel, 
and if her broken wire is not at too great 
a depth, she could recover it; but I have 
given orders that should such an acci- 
dent occur, and they cannot re-establish 
communication, they must return.” 

‘* Where to?” asked Mrs. Raleigh. 

‘To Cape Tariff, of course. The Dip- 
sey cannot navigate the surface of the 
ocean for any considerable distance.” 

‘** And then?” she asked. 

‘*T would go as quickly as possible to 
St. John’s, where I have arranged that a 
vessel shall be ready for me, and I would 
meet the party at Cape Tariff, and there 
plan for a resumption of the enterprise, 
or bring them home. If they should not 
be able to get back to Cape Tariff, then 
all is blank before me. We must not 
think of it.” 

‘*But you will go up there all the 
same?” she said. 

‘*Oh yes, I will go there.” 

Mrs. Raleigh made no answer, but sat 
looking upon the floor. 

‘But why should we trouble our- 
selves with these fears?” continued Clewe. 
‘‘We have considered all probable dan- 
gers and have provided against them, and 
at this moment everything is going on 
admirably, and there is every reason why 
we should feel hopeful and encouraged. 
I am sorry to see ‘you look so anxious 
and downcast.”’ 

‘*Mr. Clewe,”’ said she, ‘‘I have many 
anxieties; that is natural, and I cannot 
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help it, but there is only one fear which 
seriously affects me.” 

‘‘And that makes you pale,” said 
Clewe. ‘‘ Are you afraid that if I begin 
work with the Artesian ray I shall be- 
come so interested in it that I shall for- 
get our friends up there in the North? 
There is no danger. No matter what I 
might be doing with the ray, I can dis- 
connect the batteries in an instant, lock 
up the lens-house, and in the next half- 
hour start for St. John’s. Then I will go 
North if there is anything needed to be 
done there which human beings can do.” 

She looked at him steadfastly. 

‘“*That is what I am afraid of,” she 
said. 

Roland Clewe did not immediately 
speak. To him Margaret Raleigh was two 
persons. She was a woman of business, 
earnest, thoughtful, helpful, generous, and 
wise; a woman with whom he worked, 
consulted, planned, who made it possible 
for him to carry on the researches and 
enterprises to which he had devoted his 
life. But, more than this, she was anoth- 


er being; she was a woman he loved with 
a warm, passionate love which grew day 
by day, and which a year ago had threat- 
ened to break down every barrier of pru- 


dence, and throw him upon his knees be- 
fore her as a humiliated creature who had 
been pretending to love knowledge, phi- 
losophy, and science, but in reality had 
been loving beauty and riches. It was 
the fear of this catastrophe which had 
had a strong influence in taking him to 
Europe. 

But now, by some magical influence— 
an influence which he was not sure he 
understood—that first woman, the woman 
of business, his partner, his co-worker, 
had disappeared, and there sat before him 
the woman he loved. He felt in his soul 
that if he tried to banish her it would be 
impossible; by no word or act could he 
at this moment bring back the other. 

“ Margaret Raleigh,” he said, suddenly, 
‘* vou have thrown me from my balance. 
You may not believe it, you may not be 
able to imagine the possibility of it, but 
a spirit, a fiery spirit which I have long 
kept bound up within me, has burst its 
bonds and has taken possession of me. 
It may be a devil or it may be an angel, 
but it holds me and rules me, and it was 
set loose by the words you have just spo- 
ken. It is my love for you, Margaret 
Raleigh!’ He went on, speaking rapidly. 
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‘* Now tell me,” said he. ‘‘I have ofte 
come to you for advice and help—give 
to me now. In laboratory, workslo) 
office, with you and away from you, abroa 
and at home,by day and by night, alway 
and everywhere I have loved you, longe: 
for a sight of you, for a word from you 
even if it had been a word about a stic 
ora pin. And always and everywhere | 
have determined to be true to myself,true 
to you, true to every principle of honor 
and common-sense, and to say nothing to 
you of love until by some success I have 
achieved the right to do so. By words 
which made me fancy that you showed a 
personal interest in me, you have ban 
ished all those resolutions; you have- 
But I am getting madder and madder 
Shall I leave this room? Shall I swear 
never to speak—” 

She looked up at him. The ashiness 
had gone out of her face. Her eyes were 
bright, and as she lifted them towards 
him, a golden softness and mistiness came 
into the centre of each of them, as though 
he might Jook down through them into 
her soul. 

‘If I were you,” said she, ‘‘I would 
stay here and tell me the rest you have 
to say.” 

He told her the rest, but it was with his 
arms around her and his eyes close to 
hers. 

**Do you know,” she said, a little after- 
wards, ‘‘ for years, while you have been 
longing to get to the pole, to see down 
into the earth, and to accomplish all the 
other wonderful things that you are 
working at in your shops, I too have 
been longing to do something—longing 
hundreds and hundreds of times when we 
were talking about batteries and lenses 
and of the enterprises we have had on 
hand.” 

‘* And what was that?” he asked. 

‘* It was to push back this lock of hair 
from your forehead. There, now; you 
don’t know how much better you look !” 

Before Clewe left the house it was de- 
cided that if in any case it should become 
necessary for him to start for the polar 
regions these tw@ were to be married with 
all possible promptness, and they were to 
go to the North together. 

That afternoon the happy couple met 
again and composed a message to the arc- 
tic seas. It was not deemed necessary 
yet to announce to society what had hap- 
pened, but they both felt that their friends 
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who were so far away, so completely shut 
out from all relations with the world, and 
yet so intimately connected with them, 
should know that Margaret Raleigh and 
Roland Clewe were engaged to be married. 

Roland sent the message that evening 
from his office. He waited an unusually 
long time for a reply, but at last it came, 
from Sammy. The cipher, when trans- 
lated, ran as follows: 

‘*Everybody as glad as they can be. 
Specially Sarah. Will send regular con- 
gratulations. Private message soon from 
me. We have got the devil on board.” 

Clewe was astonished. Samuel Block 
was such a quiet, steady person, so un- 
used to extravagance or excitement, that 
this sensational message was entirely be- 
yond his comprehension. He could fix 
no possible meaning to it, and he was 
glad that it did not come when he was in 


company with Margaret. It was too late 
to disturb her now, and he most earnestly 
hoped that an explanation would come 
before he saw her again. 

That night he dreamed that there was 
a great opening near the pole, which was 
the approach to the lower regions, and 
that the Dipsey had been boarded by a 
diabolical passenger, who had come to ex- 
amine her papers and inquire into the 
health of her passengers and crew. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DEVIL ON THE “‘ DIPSEY.”’ 


AFTER a troubled night, Roland Clewe 
rose early. He had made up his mind 
that what Sammy had to communicate 
was something of a secret, otherwise it 
would have been telegraphed at once. 
For this reason he had not sent him a 
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message asking for immediate and full 
particulars, but had waited. Now, how- 
ever, he felt he could wait no longer; he 
must know something definite before he 
saw Margaret. Not to excite suspicion by 
telegraphing at untimely hours, he had 
waited until morning, and as the Dipsey 
was in about the same longitude as Sar- 
dis, and as they kept regular hours on 
board, without regard to the day and 
night of the arctic regions, he knew that 
he would not now be likely to rouse any- 
body from his slumbers by ‘‘calling up” 
the pole. 

Although the telephone had been 
brought to such wonderful perfection in 
these days, Roland Clewe had never 
thought of using it for purposes of com- 
munication with the Dipsey. The neces- 
sary wire would have been too heavy,and 
his messages could not have been kept 
secret. In fact, this telegraphic commu- 
nication between Sardis and the subma- 
rine vessel was almost as primitive as 
that in use in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

But Clewe had scarcely entered the 
office when he was surprised by the sound 
of the instrument, and he soon found that 
Sammy was calling to him from the polar 


seas. He sat down instantly and received 
this message: 


‘**Could not send more last 
Gibbs came in. Did not want 
know until I had heard from you. That 
Pole, Rovinski, is on board. Never knew 
it until yesterday. Had shaved off his 
beard and had his head cropped. He let 
it grow, and I spotted him. There is no 
mistake. I know him, but he has not 
found it out. He is on board to get 
ahead of you some way or other—perhaps 
get up a mutiny and go to the pole him- 
self. He is the wickedest-looking man I 
ever saw, and he scared me when I first 
recognized him. Will send news as long 
us Iam on hand. Let me know what 
you think. I want to chuck him into the 
scuttle-box. SAMUEL BLOCK.” 


night. 
him to 


‘* Tf that could be done,” said Clewe to 
himself, ‘‘it would be an end to a great 
many troubles.” 

The scuttle-box on the submarine ves- 
sel was a contrivance for throwing things 
overboard. It consisted of a steel box 
about six feet long and two feet square at 
the ends, and with a tightly fitting door 
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at each extremity. When this scuttle 
box was used it was run down through :; 
square opening in the bottom of the Dip 
sey, the upper door was opened, matter t 
be disposed of was thrown into it, thi 
upper door was shut and the lower on: 
opened, whereupon everything inside o| 
it descended into the sea, and water filled 
the box. When this box was drawn up 
by means of its machinery, the water was 
forced out, so that when it was entirely 
inside the vessel it was empty, and then 
the lower door was closed. For some 
moments the idea suggested by Sammy 
was very attractive to Clewe, and he 
could not help thinking that the occasion 
might arise when it would be perfectly 
proper to carry it into execution. 

Now that he knew the import of Sam- 
my’sextraordinary communication, he felt 
that it would not be right to withhold his 
knowledge from Margaret. Of course it 
might frighten her very much, but this 
was an enterprise in which people should 
expect to be frightened. Full confidence 
and hearty assistance were whiat these 
two now expected from each other. 

“What is it exactly that you fear?” 
she asked, when she had heard the news. 

‘*That is hard to say,” replied Roland. 
‘*This man Rovinski is a scientific jack- 
al; he has ambitions of the very highest 
kind, and he seeks to gratify them by 
fraud and villany. It is now nearly two 
years since I have found out that he has 
been shadowing me, endeavoring to dis- 
cover what I am doing and how I am 
doing it; and the moment he does get a 
practical and working knowledge of any- 
thing, he will go on with the business on 
my lines as far as he can. Perhaps he 
may succeed, and, in any case, he will be 
almost certain to ruin my chances of suc- 
cess—that is, if 1 were not willing to buy 
him off. He would be pretty sure to try 
blackmail if he found he could not make 
good use of the knowledge he had stolen.” 

‘*The wretch!” cried Margaret. ‘* Do 
you suppose he hopes to snatch from you 
the discovery of the pole?” 

‘*That seems obvious,” replied Roland, 
‘and it’s what Sammy thinks. It is the 
greatest pity in the world he was not dis- 
covered before he got on the Dipsey.” 

‘* But what can you do?” cried Marga- 
ret. 

‘‘T cannot imagine,” he replied, ‘‘ un 
less I recall the Dipsey to Cape Tariff, and 
go up there and have him apprehended.” 
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‘*Couldn’t he be apprehended where he 
is?” she asked. ‘‘ There are enough men 
on board to capture him and shut him up 
somewhere where he could do no harm.” 

‘Tl have thought of that,” answered 
Roland, *‘ but it would be a very difficult 
and delicate thing 
todo. The men we 
have on board the 
Dipsey are trusty 
fellows—at least I 
thought so when 
they were engaged, 
but there is no 
knowing what mu- 
tinous poison this 
Pole may have in- 
fused into their 
minds. If one of 
theirnumber should 
be handeuffed and 
shut up without 
good reason being 
given, they might 
naturally rebel, and 
it would be very 
hard to give satis- 
factory reasons for 
arresting Rovinski. 
Even Gibbs might 
object to such harsh- 
ness upon grounds which might seem to 
him vague and insufficient. Sammy 
knows Rovinski, I know him, but the 
others do not, and it might be difficult to 
convince them that he is the black scoun- 
drel we think him; so we must be very 
careful what we do.” 

‘As to calling the Dipsey back,” said 
Margaret, ‘‘I would not do it; I would 
take the risks.” 

‘‘T think you are right,” said Clewe. 
‘‘T have a feeling that if they come back 
to Cape Tariff they will not go out again. 
Some of the men may be discouraged al- 
ready, and it would produce a bad im- 
pression upon all of them to turn back for 
some reason which they did not under- 
stand, or for a reason such as we could 
give them. I would not like to have to 
bring them back now that they are get- 
ting on so well.” 

In the course of the morning there came 
from the officers, men, and passenger of 
the Dipsey a very cordial and pleasant 
message to Mr. Clewe and Mrs. Raleigh, 
congratulating them upon the happy 
event of which they had been informed. 

Sarah Block insisted on sending a supple- 
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mentary message for herself, in which 
she was privately congratulatory to as 
great an extent as her husband would al- 
low her to go, and which ended with a 
hope that if they lived to be married they 
would content themselves with doing 
their explorations 
on solid) ground. 
She did not want to 
come back until she 
had seen the pole, 
but some of her 
ideas about that 
kind of travelling 
were getting to be 
a good deal more 
fixed than they had 
been. 

The advice which 
Roland Clewe gave 
to Samuel Block 
was simple enough 
and perhaps unne- 
cessary, but there 
was nothing else 
for him to_ say. 
He urged that the 
strictest watch be 
kept on Rovinski; 
that he should nev- 
er be allowed to go 
near the telegraphic instrument; and if, 
by insubordination or any bad conduct, 
a pretext for his punishment should offer 
itself, he should be immediately shut up 
where he could not communicate with the 
men. It was very important to keep him 
as much as possible in ignorance of what 
was going on and of what should be ac- 
complished; that, after all, was the main 
point. If the pole should be discovered, 
Rovinski must have nothing to do with 
it. Sammy replied that everything should 
be reported as soon as it turned up, and 
any orders received from Mr. Clewe 
should be carried out so long as he was 
alive to help carry them. 

‘‘Now,” said Roland to Margaret, 
‘*there’s nothing more that we can do in 
regard to that affair. As soon as there 
are any new developments we shall have 
to consider it again, but until then Jet us 
give up our whole souls to each other and 
the Artesian ray.” 

‘**It seems to me,” said she, ‘‘ that if we 
could have discovered a good while ago 
some sort of ray by which we could see into 
each other’s souls, we should have gained 
a great many hours which are now lost.” 


—— 
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**Not at all,” said Clewe; ‘‘they are 
not lost. In our philosophy nothing is 
lost. All the joys we have missed in 
days that are past shall be crowded into 
the days that are to come.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ARTESIAN RAY. 


In less than a week after the engage- 
ment of Roland Clewe and Margaret Ra- 
leigh work on the great machine which 
was to generate the Artesian ray had so 
far progressed that it was possible to make 
some preliminary experiments with it. 
Although Clewe was sorry to think of the 
very undesirable companion which Sam- 
uel Block had carried with him into the 
polar regions, he could not but feel a cer- 
tain satisfaction when he reflected that 
there was now no danger of Rovinski 
gaining any knowledge of the momentous 
operations which he had in hand in Sar- 
dis. He had had frequent telegrams from 
Sammy, but no trouble of any kind had 
yet arisen. It was true that the time for 
trouble—if there was to be any—lad prob- 
ably not yet arrived, but Clewe could not 
afford to disturb his mind with anticipa- 
tions of disagreeable things which might 
happen. 

The masses of lenses, batteries, tubes, 
and coils which constituted the new in- 
strument had been set up in the lens- 
house, and it was with this invention that 
Clewe had succeeded in producing that 
new form of light which would not only 
penetrate any material substance, but il- 
luminate and render transparent every- 
thing through which it passed, and which 
would, it was hoped, extend itself into the 
earth to a depth only limited by the elec- 
tric power used to generate it. 

Margaret was very anxious to be pres- 
ent at the first experiment, but Clewe was 
not willing that this should be. 

‘It is almost certain,” he said, ‘* that 
there will be failures at first, not caused 
perhaps by any radical defects in the ap- 
paratus, but by some minor fault in some 
part of it. This almost always happens 
in a new machine, and then there is un- 
interesting work and depressing waiting. 
As soon as I see that my invention will 
act as I want it to act, I shall have youin 
the lens-house with me. We may not be 
able to do very much at first, but when I 
really begin to do anything I want both 
of us to see it done.” 
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There was no flooring in that part of 
the lens-house where the machine was set 
up, for Clewe wished his new light to 
operate directly upon theearth. At about 
eight feet above the ground was the open 
ing through which the Artesian ray would 
pass perpendicularly downward whenever 
the lever should be moved which would 
connect the main electric current. 

When all was ready, Clewe sent every 
one, even Bryce, the master - workman, 
from the room. If his invention should 
totally fail, he wanted no one but himself 
to witness that failure; but if it should 
succeed, oreven give promise of doing so, 
he would be glad to have the eyes of his 
trusted associates witness that success. 
When the doors were shut and locked, 
Clewe moved a lever, and a dise of light 
three feet in diameter immediately ap- 
peared upon the ground. It was a color- 
less light, but it seemed to give a more 
vivid hue to everything it shone upon— 
such as the little stones, a piece of wood 
half embedded in the earth, grains of sand, 
and pieces of mortar. In a few seconds, 
however, these things all disappeared, and 
there revealed itself to the eyes of Clewe 
a perfectly smooth surface of brown earth. 
This continued for some little time, now 
and then a rounded or a flattened stone 
appearing in it, and then gradually fading 
away. 

As Clewe stared intently down upon 
the illuminated space, the brown earth 
seemed to melt and disappear, and he 
gazed upon a surface of fine sand, dark or 
yellowish, thickly interspersed with grav- 
el-stones. This appearance changed, and 
a large rounded stone was seen almost in 
the centre of the glowing disc. The worn 
and smooth surface of the stone faded 
away, and he beheld what looked like a 
split section of a cobble-stone. Then it 
disappeared altogether, and there was an- 
other flat surface of gravel and sand. 

Between himself and the illuminated 
space on which he gazed—his breath quick 
and his eyes widely distended—there seem- 
ed to be nothing at all. To all appear- 
ances, he was looking into a cylindrical 
hole a few feet deep. Everything between 
the bottom of this hole and himself was. 
invisible; the light had made intervening 
substances transparent, and had deprived 
them of color and outlines. It was as 
though he looked through air. 

Then his eyes fell upon the sides of this 
cylindrical opening, and these, illumi- 
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nated, but not otherwise 
acted upon by the vol- 
ume of Artesian rays, 
showed, in all their true 
colors and forms, every- 
thing which went to 
make up the sides of the 
bright cavity into which 
he looked. He saw the 
various strata of clay, 
sand, gravel, exactly as 
he would have seen them 
in a cireular hole, cut 
accurately and smoothly 
into the earth. Nostone 
or lump protruded from 
the side of this apparent 
excavation, the inner sur- 
face of which was as 
smooth as if it had been 
eut dewn with a sharp 
instrument. 

Cleve was frightened. 
Was it possible that this 
could be an imaginary 
cavity into which he was 
looking? He drew back; 
he was about to put out 
one foot to feel if it were 
really solid ground upon 
which this light was 
pouring, but he refrained. 
He got a long stick, and 
with it touched the centre 
of the light. What he 
felt was hard and solid; 
the end of the stick seem- 
ed to melt, and this star- 
tled him. He pulled back the stick—he 
could go on no farther by himself. He 
must have somebody in here with him; 
he must have the testimony of some other 
eyes; he needed the company of a man 
with a cool and steady brain. 

He ran to the door and called Bryce. 
When the master-workman had entered 
and the door had been locked behind 
him, he exclaimed: 

‘** How pale you are! Does it work?” 

‘*T think so,” said Clewe; ‘‘ but per- 
haps I am erazy and only imagine it. 
You see that circular patch of light upon 
the ground there? I want you to go 
close to it and look down upon it, and 
tell me what you see.”’ 

Bryce stepped quickly to the illumi- 
nated space. He looked down at it; then 
he approached nearer; then he carefully 
placed his feet by its edge and leaned 
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over further, gazing intently downward, 
and he exclaimed: 

‘*Good Heavens! How did you make 
the hole?” 

At that moment he heard a groan, and 
looking across the illuminated space, he 
saw Clewe tottering. In the next mo- 
ment he was stretched upon the ground 
in a dead faint. 

When Bryce had hurried to the side of 
his employer and had thrown a pitcher 
of water over him, it was not long before 
Clewe revived. In answer to Bryce’s in- 
quiries he simply replied that he sup- 
posed he had been too much excited by 
the success of his work. 

‘*You see,” said he, ‘‘that was not a 
hole at all that you were looking into; 
it was the solid earth made transparent 
by the Artesian ray. The thing works 
perfectly. Please step to that lever and 
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turn it off. I can stand no more at 
present.” 

Bryce moved the lever, and the light 
upon the ground disappeared. He ap- 
proached the place where it had been; it 
was nothing but common earth. He put 
his foot upon it; he stamped; it was as 
solid as any other part of the State. 

‘* And yet I have looked down into it,” 
he ejaculated, ‘‘ at least half a dozen feet!” 

When Bryce turned and went back to 
Clewe, he too was pale. 

‘*T do not wonder you fainted,” said 
he. ‘‘I do not believe it was what you 
saw that upset you; it was what you ex- 
pected to see—wasn't that it?” 

Clewe nodded in an indefinite way. 
‘*“We won't talk about it now,” said he. 
‘*T don’t want any more experiments to- 
day. We will cover up the instrument 
and go.” 

When Roland Clewe reached his room, 
he sat down in the arm-chair to think. 
He had made a grand and wonderful suc- 
cess. but it was not upon that that his 
mind was now fixed. It was upon the 
casual and accidental effect of the work 
of his invention, of which he had never 
dreamed. Bryce had made a great mis- 
take in thinking that it was not what 
Roland Clewe had seen, but what he had 
expected to see, which had caused him 
to drop insensible. It was what he had 
seen. 

When the master-workman had ap- 
proached the lighted space upon the 
ground, Clewe stood opposite to him, a 
little distance from the apparatus. As 
Bryce looked down, he leaned forward 
more and more, until the greater part of 
his body was directly over the lighted 
space. Looking at him, Clewe was star- 
tled, amazed, and horrified to find all that 
portion of his person which projected it- 
self into the limits of the light had en- 
tirely disappeared, and that he was gazing 
upon a section of a man’s trunk, brightly 
illuminated, and displayed in all its inter- 
nal colors and outlines. Such a sight 
was enough to take away the senses of 
any man, and he did not wonder that le 
had fainted. 

‘* Now,” said he to himself, ‘all the 
time that I was looking into that appar- 
ent hole, never thinking that in order to 
see down into it I was obliged to pro- 
ject a portion of myself into the line of 
the Artesian ray, that portion of me was 
transparent, invisible. If Bryce had come 
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in! and then ’"—as the thought came int: 
his mind his heart stopped beating—*: j; 
Margaret had been there!” 

For an hour he sat in his chair, rack 
ing his brain. 

‘‘ She must see the working of the ray,” 
he said. ‘I must tell her of my success, 
She must see it as soon as possible. It is 
cruel to keep her waiting. But how shal! 
I manage it?) How shall I shield her 
from the slightest possibility of what 
happened to me? Heavens!” he 
claimed, ‘‘if she had been there!” 

After a time he determined that be- 
fore any further experiments should take 
place he would build a circular screen, a 
little room, which should entirely sur- 
round the space on which the Artesian 
ray was operated. Only one person at 


ex- 


_a time should be allowed to enter this 


screened apartment, which should then 
be closed. It would make no difference 
if one should become invisible, provided 
there was no one else to know it. 

It was on the evening of the next day 
that Margaret beheld the action of the 
Artesian ray. She greatly objected at 
first to going inside of the screened space 
by herself, and urged Roland to accom- 
pany her; but this he stoutly refused to 
do, assuring her that it was essential for 
but one person at a time to view the ac- 
tion of the ray. She demurred a good 
deal, but at last consented to allow her- 
self to be shut up within the screen. 

What Margaret saw was different from 
the gradual excavation which had reveal- 
ed itself before the eyes of Roland. She 
looked immediately into a hole nearly 
ten feet deep. The action of the appa- 
ratus was sucli that the power of pene- 
tration gained by the ray during its op- 
eration at any time was retained, so that 
when the current was shut off the photic 
boring ceased, and recommenced when 
the batteries were again put into action 
at the point where it had left off. The 
moment Margaret looked down she gave 
a little ery, and started back against the 
screen. She was afraid she would fall 
in. 

‘**Roland,” shite exclaimed, ‘‘ you don't 
mean to say that this is not really an 
opening into the earth?” 

He was near her on the other side of the 
screen, and he explained to her the action 
of the light. Over and over she asked 
him to come inside and tell her what it 
was she saw, but he always refused. 
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‘* The bottom is beautifully smooth and 
gray,” she exclaimed; ‘‘ what is that?” 

** Sand,” said Roland. 

“And now it is white, like a piece of 
pottery,” she exclaimed. 

‘That is white clay,” said he. 

‘Don’t you want to take my place,” 
said she, *‘if you will not come with me?” 

‘**No,” said Roland. ‘‘ Look down as 
long as you wish; I know pretty well 
what you will see for some time to come. 
Has there been any change?” 

‘*The bottom is still white,” she re- 
plied, ** but it is glittering.” 

‘That is white sand,” said he. ‘‘The 
Artesian well which supplies the works 
revealed to me long ago the character of 
the soil at this spot, so that for a hundred 
feet or more I know what we may expect 
to see.” 

She came out hurriedly. ‘‘ When you 
begin to speak of wells,” she said, ** I am 
frightened. If I should see water, I should 
lose my head.” She sat down and put 
her hand before her eyes. ‘* My brain is 
dazzled,” she said. ‘I don't feel strong 
enough to believe what I have seen.” 

Roland shut off the current and opened 
the screen. ‘*Come here, Margaret,” he 
said; ‘this is the spot upon which the 
light was shining. I think it will do you 
good to look at it. Tread upon it; it will 
help to reassure you that the things about 
us are real.”’ 

Margaret was silent for a few moments, 


A PORTRAIT 
BY ROBERT 


ype sat there with the morning 
paper in his hand. Half an hour ago 
he had settled himself with the intention of 
realizing to the full the satisfying quality 
of his surroundings. It would be the last 
morning; to-morrow he would give it all 
up and go out into the world a confessed 
failure. It was difficult to appreciate the 
situation: his coat was a good one; the 
cigar between his fingers was from the 
usual box; his breakfast had been as well 
served as ever. There was something 
humorous in it. His notes fell due to- 
morrow, and he should leave his rooms 
well gloved and hatted, a pauper. It was 
truly ludicrous. 

He wondered how many well-dressed, 
well-housed men were in the city this 
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and then approaching Roland, she took 
him by both hands. ‘ You have sue- 
ceeded,” said she; ‘* you are the greatest 
discoverer of this age!” 

‘*My dear Margaret,” he interrupted, 
quickly, *‘do not let us talk in that way; 
we have only just begun to work. Above 
all things, do not let us get excited. If 
everything works properly, it will not be 
long before I can send the Artesian ray 
down into depths with which I am not 
acquainted—lhow far I do not know, but 
we must wait and see what is the utmost 
we can do. When we have reached that 
point, it will be in order to hoist our flags 
and blow our trumpets. I hope it will 
not be long before the light descends so 
deep that we shall be obliged to use a 
telescope.” 

‘** And will it not be possible, Roland,” 
Margaret said, earnestly, ** that we shall 
ever look down into the earth together? 
When the light gets beyond the depth to 
which people have dug and bored, I shall 
never want to stand there alone behind 
the screen and see what next shall show 
itself.” 

‘That screen is an awkward affair,” 
said Roland. ** Perhaps I may think of a 
method by which it can be done away 
with, and by which we can stand side by 
side and look down as far into the deptlis 
of the earth as our Artesian ray can be 
induced to bore.” 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


BY CABANEL. 
Cc. V. MEYERS. 


morning without a cent in their pockets? 
He had emptied his last night after he 
heard that everything was over with him, 
and given all the change he possessed to 
the women who stood on the corner every 
night pretending to have consumption. 
He knew she was a sham, and last night 
he admired her for her ability to keep it 
up so long. 

For was he not a sham _ himself ? 
When he heard that ‘* Tonawanda” had 
slumped, after he had bolstered and _ bol- 
stered it to the extent of all he had in the 
world, in stubborn determination to make 
it go as he had made so many other shaky 
stocks go, he had merely nodded to his 
broker and changed the subject. After- 
ward, though, when the man asked him 
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as a sort of panacea to have a deviled 
bone with him, he excused himself on the 
score of a recent overtaxing of his diges- 
tion, and so got away. 

Then he came across the coughing wo- 
man at the corner, and told her that with 
what he put in her hand she might give 
up phthisis and start life over again. 

Start life over again! That was an 
idea. Might he not start his own life 
overagain? Was it worth while, though? 
He owned to himself that he was tired. 
Now he came to think of it, he believed 
he had been tired for years. He had de- 
nied the fact,and had plunged into any 
and all speculations asa protection against 
himself. But this morning when he ac- 
knowledged that the house of cards had 
toppled, he knew that he had been a weary 
man for years. 

‘* Ten years!” 

Ten years! He smiled, wondering how 
many men were in the city to-day who 
had been tired ten years and yet invent- 
ed excitement in order to disguise the 
truth from themselves. He was not suffi- 
ciently fool to think that he had a little 
niche all to himself in the hall of expe- 
rience; he did not blame the world, nor 
did he revile fate, but he wondered if 


there was another man in the city this 
morning weak enough to cherish for ten 
years an affection for a woman who had 
ruthlessly thrown him aside;—he won- 
dered if speculation, the dissipation of 
chance, was not mere vaporing of such a 


man. In another age, some far-off grand- 
father’s time, such a man would have 
gone to the wars with the satisfying re- 
flection that his deeds of prowess would 
strike with remorse his inconstant mis- 
tress. A little nearer the present era there 
might have been a Werther-like quietus, 
and the Charlotte in the case go on * cut- 
ting bread and butter.” In these days 
there were no wars, and suicide as a spe- 
cific for unhappy affections had gone out 
save in elemental minds. Instead, there 
were active life, philosophy, another lady. 

Another lady! There could be no 
other after the one whose face was pic- 
tured in his memory. 

This took him to his paper, this idea of 
the pictured face. He brought the plea- 
santly ink-smelling sheet on a line with 
his eyes, and read once more the para- 
graph telling of the probate of the will of 
the Senator’s wife,who had been ‘‘a lady 
of much charm, whose portrait, painted 
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by Cabanel, was greatly admired in the 
Salon of some few years back.” 

Of course he had read of her death » 
month ago, the woman he had know) 
from a child, the woman he had once 
loved, the woman whose heartless act 
had turned his life from its old grooves, 
No, there were no wars any longer where 
the disappointed knight might go, and by 
doing doughty deeds and dying wreak a 
posthumous revenge on the recalcitrant 
lady. 

3ut had he done more? Had he not 
been as primary as that old knight, as 
childish? When the blow fell, ten years 
ago, what had he done? 

She had thrown him over and taken 
a husband for whom the world bespoke 
honors, a man whose eloquence threat- 
ened to split a party and lead him to the 
front as a possible Something. It had 
been her ambition, her conviction, that 
the man she married would carry tle na- 
tion to an ultimate of dignity beyond the 
scope of intrigue and faction. 

He had determined to equal this man 
in power. And what greater power was 
there in these days than money? He 
took his modest patrimony and invested 
it in a stock freshly put upon the market. 
He got back his money ten times over. 
The success of this venture was followed 
by years of good fortune, till he saw him- 
self reaching the crest of the highest wave. 
He started out to gain that crest in order 
to avenge himself on a woman who had 
treated him unfairly, to force her in time 
to see that he was not less powerful than 
the man she had chosen in his stead. 
But after a while the excitement itself 
carried him, and he lost sight of the early 
idea, and, he would have said, of the wo- 
mau as well. 

Then a month ago he read the an- 
nouncement of the death of the wife of 
the Senator. Alas! the man had risen to 
be a Senator of no prominence, and was 
not even the dark horse of his party. It 
had come as a sort of unpleasant remind- 
er, that announcement of her death, and 
he plunged into ‘‘ Tonawanda,” then wait- 
ing for a boom, and—strange that on the 
day when he confessed that it was all 
over with him, the paper in his hand 
should tell him of Mabel’s will by which 
she left all that she possessed to her hus- 
band. It was as though she insisted to 
the last that the man she had married 
should be foremost even in the very field 
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which her old lover had chosen for his 
own, that of wealth. A grim smile played 
round Campbell's mouth. She had worst- 
ed him again; even in her death she had 
shown him that he could not compete 
with her husband. And this last item 
concerning her was in the nature of the 
posthumous satisfaction of the old knight 
reversed. 

‘*So she was painted by Cabanel!” 

That must have been during her honey- 
moon, for she had gone abroad at the time. 
What rot journalism had grown to be 
when so insignificant a fact as a portrait 
executed by a celebrated artist was all 
that could be related of a loving wife after 
her death! Not all; the paper also men- 
tioned her will. 

‘** Everything to her husband!” 

Campbell sat up straight. Hard lines 
ground themselves into his face; the lids 
narrowed over his eyes. Everything to 
her husband! Everything! His mind took 
a backward leap, and he saw himself a 
young man, the favorite of an uncle who 
had taken him, a motherless boy, after 
his father’s failure and consequent death. 
He also saw a girl, the niece and adopted 
daughter of that uncle’s wife, Mabel. He 
saw the kindly manceuvres of the uncle 
As though 
that were necessary! Whiy, the boy loved 
the girl from the first, as she expressed a 
preference for him. Then came the be- 
trothal. Then the confab with the uncle. 
who would have left his fortune to the 
nephew after he had all along let the girl 
think that she was to be his heir. Camp- 
bell could yet recall that evening in the 
old house where Mabel had always lived. 
He had told his uncle no, to leave the 
money to Mabel, it would give her such 
pleasure to know that she came to him 
a woman who could help him with her 
means; while as for himself, he wanted 
to go out into the world feeling that he 
was poor, and must show his wife his 
strength put forth for love of her; for he 
knew how much she cared for achieve- 
ment in the affairs of the world. So the 
will was made in her favor. 

Then appeared the able man with po- 
litical aspirations. And then came the 
throwing over of the accepted lover. 
The anger of the uncle was fresh with 
Campbell even to-day—his rage, his senile 
frenzy. Of course another will was made 
at once, and in the nephew's favor. This 
will Campbell was to produce at the 


to bring the two together. 
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proper time, and so twist the plans of 
the other man, who the old man believe: 
had married his wife’s niece for no ot) 
er reason than that she would one da) 
be wealthy. The night of the day on 
which this second will was made the ol: 
man received his last stroke of morta 
illness. He lingered for a month, nursed 
by his nephew. After the funeral there 
was a search for his will. His lawyer 
came forward with a copy of that in fa 
vor of Mabel which they all knew had 
been made. The copy had been duly 
signed and attested, and was in all re- 
spects a will proper. But the original, 
which had been in the old man’s care. 
was gone. 

Now was the time for Campbell to 
bring out that other and later will by 
which he was made sole legatee. It was 
the chance the old man had anticipated, 
and for which, while he destroyed tlie 
original paper in favor of Mabel, he had 
let the copy in the lawyer’s hands re- 
main unasked-for. 

Campbell looked at Mabel, happy. 
young, a bride with the love-light in her 
eyes. He turned from the room and left 
them there. When he was out of sight 
of the house he pulled a paper from his 
pocket and tore it into shreds and scat- 
tered them to the winds. It was the will 
in his favor. Then he went to work, to 
planning, to that great effort after forget- 
fulness of his first defeat. 

‘* And now my last defeat has come!” 

But it was after Mabel was gone. Had 
he carried his foolish romance down to 
to-day he should have felt gratified that 
his failure, which would be duly chroni- 
cled in the papers two days hence, would 
not be read by her. 

‘* What nonsense the whole thing has 
been !”’ 

And yet that man to inherit wealth 
that was by right his— wealth he had 
given up in silliness and sentiment, and— 

He gasped. Among that wealth were 
jewels he had never had the right to 
give away—jewels that had been his mo- 
ther’s, that had rested on her bosom, on 
her arms, on her fingers. When his fa- 
ther failed, these jewels had passed to 
his uncle in lieu of indebtedness. It had 
always been within the meaning of his 
uncle to leave him the fortune, and these 
jewels were a part of it; it had been with- 
in the meaning of the uncle when he 
made the will in favor of Mabel—she 
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would be his nephew's wife, and thus the 
owner of the jewels. And these jewels 
to be a stranger’s—his motlier’s jewels 
the property of the man who had usurped 
im in the affections of the only woman 
he had ever loved! 

More than that, these diamonds could 
be the means of saving him from finan- 
cial disaster; if they were in his hands 
to-morrow they might be used as collat- 
eral, and he should still stand upright, 
his ruin averted. What better use could 
be made of his dead mother’s ornaments 
than to save him from ruin such as had 
been his father’s ? 

Mabel’s husband to learn of his failure! 
Mabel’s husband, who inherited through 
her will money which had never been 
hers! Should Mabel’s husband have the 
jewels as well? Ruin! There should be 
no ruin! That man should not hear of 
the downfall of the unsuccessful lover of 
the woman who had afterward been his 
wife—the lover he must always have re- 
garded as a weak-spirited creature who 
had not been able to retain the woman 
of his choice. That man to hear of to- 
morrow’s failure! That man, in the 
plenitude of the world’s honors and 
wealth, to hear of the downfall of the 
one who had helped him all these years 
through the money he had voluntarily 
abandoned! A dull red spread over his 
face. His reputation for success appealed 
to him—his only possession in all these 
years; the only praise he had received 
was for his success in his ventures; no 
one associated him with domestic ties; no 
one thought of his heart; but all were 
loud in appreciation of the boldness of 
his mind and the keenness of his schem- 
ing brain. And all this must go. All 
that he had striven for for ten years to 
sink in a day! And his mother’s jewels 
might prevent it! Could he go to the 
man and explain? Would the story about 
the destroyed will be credited? And even 
if credited, in what light would it place 
the man who had destroyed it? Would 
there be sentiment for sentiment and the 
jewels be given to him? That would be 
worst of all. 

He rose and paced the floor. Give up 
this comfort and go out into the world 
and hide away in some mean quarter! 
He was not so young as he had been, and 
he had grown used to comforts; luxuries 
were no more than necessities now. Lux- 
uries? What were sticks of furniture 


and rags of draperies as an offset against 
all the loneliness of ten long years? 
Against aborted hopes and murdered be- 
liefs of young manhood? 

No, he would not give up, he would 
not confess mistake to the world; he had 
a right to a modicum of the respect of 
men, he had given up enough to gain it, 
and to-morrow’s failure would brand him. 
And that man to have and he have not? 
He would have his own; he would save 
his credit and the only reputation the 
world gave him. And had not Mabel's 
death been the indirect cause of the re- 
sults of his booming ‘* Tonawanda ™? 
Memory of her faithlessness had exerted 
its power over him despite the fact that 
he had long ago stultified his heart in 
the excitement of business ventures, and 
when he heard of her death, unknown to 
himself the cause of his extra reckless- 
ness, he had wildly taken up a stock 
which at another time he would never 
have touched. What more reasons could 
he adduce to prove his moral right to the 
jewels? They were his! There was lit- 
tle time for dilly-dallying; he must have 
money or its equivalent a day hence, or 
else carry with him forever the thouglit 
of the face of that man when he read of 
to-morrow’s failure. 

**T will do it!” 

To-night! It could be done to-night! 
He knew the old house, the place Mabel 
loved so well and.where she had died. 
He knew the library, where his uncle had 
built the strong- box in the wall; you 
went past two windows and found a but- 
ton between the second and the third; 
you pressed this button and a part of the 
wainscoting revolved on hinges and dis- 
closed the door of the safe. It was a 
good way up the library —the library! 
He laughed. The library was the room 
where he and Mabel had so often had 
their tender youtliful confidences. 

‘‘Suppose the combination has been 
changed !” 

No, he would suppose nothing. The 
thing had got to be done and it should be 
done. He staid in his rooms till after- 
noon. Then he went to the station and 
boarded a train. He had never felt mer- 
rier in his life; it was with difficulty that 
he restrained himself from laughing out- 
right in the car. He noticed no one; he 
thought of but two things—that man, and 
the ruin that was inevitable to-morrow 
except for the diamonds. That man 
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been there in t 
years, and yet 
knew everythir 
as though he h:; 
visited the pla 
yesterday. The y 
lage was quiet; 1 
one was stirring 
lights twinkled 
the houses. He 
went through th 
single street wit] 
eager feet, his head 
hot, his eyes burn 
ing, his brain clear 
It was like being in 
the midst of on 
of the stock panics 
when the thought 
planned while the 
body was a mere 
wreck. There was 
no peradventure: 
he had come todoa 
deed, and it should 
be done. 

He felt in his 
pocket for a thing 
of lead, which 
should be his 
friend if he wer 
disturbed. Also in 
his pocket were 
drills of fine steel, 
and that which, 
after muffling the 
safe, should help in 
opening the door, 
if the old combina- 
tion was no long- 
er in effect. 

He got out of the 
straggling village 


‘“ THEY STOOD REGARDING EACH OTHER.” and reached the 


should never hear of the ruin, and the 
diamonds were his; they had been his 
mother’s, and should save him. He won- 
dered how many people would believe that 
a paltry sum of a few thousand dollars 
stood between him and disgrace—he who 
was supposed to be worth close on to six 
figures. He wondered how many sup- 
posedly wealthy men in the city to-day 
were virtually in the same boat with him. 
He was several hours on the train; it was 
long past nightfall when he left it. He 
alighted at the old station. He had not 


country road. The 

moon silvered ev- 
ervthing, and old familiar objects came 
one after the other before him. There 
was the blacksmith shop where he used 
to get his uncle’s mare shod: the mare 
was usually shod on Saturday, because 
on Sunday she jogged him and Mabel to 
church. Down the road a mile was the 
church, and on a clear fall night like 
this you ought to be able to hear the 
striking of the clock in the steeple; it 
used often to alarm Mabel and him when 
they sat overlate in the library at night 
and the old man pounded on the floor of 
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his room above. There was the little 
hbrook with the narrow bridge where 
Mabel and he used to stand on just such 
in evening as this and listen to the soft 
curgle of the water and talk of the great 
things he was to do in the world. There 
was the hedge of sumac where he and 
Mabel— Stop! It was all-Mabel, Mabel! 
Ile would have no more maundering; 
iet falsity be forgotten as it deserved. 
Then the preposterousness of his errand 
smote him, and he laughed as he had 
wanted to laugh on the train. How many 
other men in the city to-night— Bosh! 
He had kept up that comparing himself 
to other men all day. 

He came. to a corner of the old place. 
There was a clump of trees he remem- 
bered well. From there you could see 
the library windows. 

He got over the stone coping and 
reached the trees. The library had a low 
light in it. All the rest of the house Jay 
in darkness. A cloud passed over the 
face of the moon, and the light in the 
library looked brighter. Faint and far 
the church clock struck. 

‘* How familiar it sounds!” 

Eleven! Had he been there so long? 
And would that light in the library never 
vo out? There! It seemed almost as 
though his wish showed the propitious- 
ness that would be his, for the light was 
suddenly quenched, and the windows 
were black. A minute or so later a dim 
twinkle shone in an upper room. It had 
been his uncle’s room, and it was evi- 
dently the Senator's now, for those were 
a man’s movements on the blind, a tall 
man, as the Senator was. How lonely he 
must be in this great barn of a house, 
no child to cheer him—alone with his sor- 
row! The light in that upper casement 
faded away as the occupant of the room 
closed the shutters. Campbell kept per- 
fectly still. Nota soul had passed along 
the road, and he had met no one in the 
village. All at once he plunged his hand 
into his pocket. The leaden friend was 
there. He took it out and threw it as far 
as his strength would let him. It was 
followed by the other implements which 
had been intended as aids to a nefarious 
mode of doing the thing. He was no 
thief; he merely meant to reclaim his own. 
He stepped boldly out into the moonlight 
and went on to the porch. Another min- 
ute and he was at one of the long French 
windows of the library. Propitious? 
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Why, the window was open. He entered 
the room and his feet struck the bare 
floor. That was odd, the floor to be bare. 
He groped his way along the wall. Once 
he encountered a huge box; he felt of it, 
and found that it was clamped with iron. 
He reached the wall between the second 
and third windows. He felt for the 
button. The blood was surging wildly 
through him. He heard the soft opening 
of the wainscot on the hinges. He took 
a match from his pocket and struck it. 
Then he saw the reason for the bare floor. 
There was, so far as the feeble rays of the 
match told him, no furniture in the room, 
only rough deal boxes that evidently en- 
rased it. The Senator was about to re- 
move from the place. His coming had 
been admirably timed; it was more than 
propitious; something surely stood his 
friend and had guided him since he read 
of the will in the paper. He held the 
match close to the knob of the fire-proof, 
whose door stood revealed to him. The 
match went out. He turned the knob of 
the safe. He remembered the combina- 
tion; twice twenty-two to the right, three 
times forty-seven to the left, then to the 
right to thirty-five till you hear the 
click. Suppose the diamonds had been 
removed! It was scarcely likely that 
such valuables would be left in a house 
where the furniture was packed for re- 
moval. The thought was madness. He 
went swiftly round the library and closed 
the shutters of the long windows. Then, 
his eyes directed to the fire-proof, he took 
a second match from his pocket, reached 
up and turned the key of the chandelier 
in the centre of the room, and the library 
was flooded with light. He sprang to the 
safe. Was the old combination still in 
use? “Twice twenty-two to the right, 
three times forty-<even to the left, then to 
the right to thirty-five till you hear the 
click.” The door yielded. Was that the 
sound of footsteps? His eyes on the door 
of the library, he felt for and opened one 
of the compartments in the safe. Back 
of this compartment was a small iron 
door. He knew the trick of opening 
that: had not his uncle often got him to 
take out something that was there and 
carry it to his bedside that he might see 
it? He found the spring, and the iron 
door opened. He plunged in his hand 
and took out a long slim case. He threw 
back the lid and saw a flash—there were 
necklaces, bracelets, finger-rings shim- 
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mering in his sight—his mother's jewels. 
He had what was rightfully his; he was 
saved; his name would not be a 
word; he should go on as 
hugged the case to his heart. 
delirious with joy. 


by- 
ever. He 
He was 
He had conquered. 
Mabel could not oppose her husband to 
him now. He closed the safe, made ev- 
erything as he had found it, and raised 
his hand to put out the gas. His arm re- 
mained upright in the air. He was face 
to face with a woman, young, beautiful, 
in all the pretty frippery of dress and 
adornment. Her lips were slightly part- 
ed, as though waiting for a word to ex- 
press a thought; one hand was extended 
as though to touch him. And in her eyes 
looking into his what wealth of love! 

And they stood thus regarding each 
other in the library—that room where he 
and she so often bad their tender youth- 
ful confidences, 

** Mabel!” 

She looked into his eyes. 
in every limb. He sank 


He trembled 


to his knees, 


his arms held out to her. 

** Mabel !” 

But she answered nothing; only stood 
there looking at him, her lips slightly 
parted, her hand extended as though to 


touch him, her eyes filled with love. 

** Mabel!” 

Then he saw the truth. It was the 
portrait by Cabanel meutioned in the 
paper that spoke of the will. The tall 
canvas rested on the floor up against the 
wall preparatory to being packed for re- 
moval. He rose and stood before it. He 
drank in every lineament of that face 
that was just as it had been when he 
knew her, just as she had been when she 
was so much to him. 

**My darling!” 

The tears rained down his cheeks. And 
those eyes had seen what he had done in 
this room where he and she had so often 
had their tender youthful confidences; 
those lips were parted to rebuke him, to 
ask ‘‘ Was it worth?” now that she knew 
the only worth that life can ever hold; 
that hand—al! that hand was extended 
to check him in what he had come to do, 
and it had been so powerless to restrain 
him! 

**No, no,” he said, and again ‘‘ no, no.” 

He thought of to-morrow’s ruin, of the 
last blight to his career; but he ran to 
the safe and got it open; he tore at the 
little iron door inside the compartment, 
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and then he replaced the long slim e¢ 
that had meant his saving in the eyes 
the world. He closed the door of 
safe and turned again to the picture. 

‘*T gave them to you,” he said. ‘\ 
loved your husband; they are his.” 
leaned and kissed the little outstret: 
hand, and got to his feet and stagve) 
blindly to the open window. 

‘Tam glad—” 

What voice was that? Did she sp 
to him from that pictured face pas 
the vastness of eternity? He caught 
the window-frame for support. He tur 
his eyes into the room. 


S¢ 


The library do 
was open, and the Senator stood tli 
with a lighted candle in his hand. 

*T am glad that you came,” he sa 
‘It is a coincidence that you should ha) 
come, for I wrote to you to-night. I su 
pose you heard that the old house is to | 
torn down, that I close it to-morrow, ai: 
that you come to see it while I am st 
here. I presume you found the windo 
open. I neglected to close it. You di 
well to light the gas. I suppose y: 
rang, but I did not hear you, and I a 
alone in the house, the servants having 
left to-day. In fact, 1 was upstairs writ 
ing to you—you see there are no meaus 
of writing here. 1 seem to have dropped 
off asleep, and woke with a start, remem 
bering this open window.” He pulled an 
envelope from his pocket. ** This is tlie 
note. It is to tell you of a codicil to my 
wife’s will. It appears that she wished 
you to have the diamonds that were once 
your mother’s. I never considered your 
uncle’s will fair to you—it was most un- 
fair.” He coughed dryly. ‘She 
wished you to have—ah!—her portrait, 
vainted by Cabanel. She made trifling 
gifts to her friends of her personal prop 
erty, but you, as a sort of cousin, proba 
bly, she wished to have the portrait. | 
never specially admired it, considering it 
by no means a faithful likeness, but idea] 
ized to a point of silliness, and— But you 
will read in my note that I ask you wher: 
you will haveit sent, That is all. 
very glad you came to see me. 
hereafter live in Washington. I neve: 
cared to live here; it was one of my 
causes of disagreement with my wife.” 
He frowned. *‘Campbell, a man some 
times makes a mistake in marrying. 
Look at yourself, how you have succeed 
ed: there was no one to go against your 
plans. In the case of Mabel, after we 


also 
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were married her ideas underwent a 
change, and her sole aim was to live sim- 
ply here in the utmost retirement. Dur- 
ing the ten years of our married life I 
never could get her to think seriously of 
the demands society had on her for my 
cood. She onee bitterly told me that she 
vished she had her life to live over again. 
But I did not mean to say so much. But 
then you were—a sort of relation, and 
vou were acquainted with, ah !—Mabel’s 
peculiarly changeable nature. I under- 
stand that you are a signally successful 
man; I faney you will be, eventually, the 
yower of the stock-market. Why, is it 
so late as that?” 

For the church clock far off was strik- 
ing. The soft even sounds of the bell 
came to Campbell’s ears familiarly, gen- 
tly. It was midnight, the hour of mys- 
tery. 

‘* Are you not well?” the Senator asked. 
Kor Campbell stood clutching the win- 
dow-frame. ‘‘Coming to this house where 
you lived so long,” the Senator went on, 
indulgently, ‘‘ has its influence with 
you,” and went up the room while he was 
speaking. 


3ut Campbell did not hear him. It 
was midnight, the hour ef mystery; he 
was in the room where he and Mabel had 
so often had their tender youthful confi- 
dences. She had given him his mother’s 
jewels, all that she felt that she had a 
right to will away from her husband; 
she had given him the portrait of herself 
as he remembered her; she had said that 
she wished she had her life to live over 
again! 

He looked up the room; the Senator 
was at the far end opening the safe to 
take out the diamonds. 

He turned slowly to the picture. The 
lips were parted as though she were happy 
because of him, the hand was reached out 
as though it would fain rest in his, while 
the eyes—the eyes full of love were fixed 
on his. 

“Tam glad—” 

Was it he who breathed the words?— 
was it she? Or was it the mere recollec- 
tion of the words with which the Senator 
had entered the library? 

To the great calm that was taking him 
within its beatific influence Campbell an- 
swered that question. 


THE MILITARY ACADEMY 
AS AN ELEMENT IN THE SYSTEM OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


BY CAPTAIN JAMES PARKER, U.S.A. 


TS Military Academy was founded 
not so much for the purpose of fur- 
nishing officers to fill the vacancies in the 
regular army as to create a kind of re- 
, serve of officers, which the government 
would be able to draw upon in case of 
war. While many of the most eminent 
of our statesmen, among whom was 
Washington, favored the maintenance of 
a standing army of sufficient size to offer 
a formidable resistance to any foreign in- 
vader, they were conscious that the pre- 
judices of our people against such a per- 
manent foree were so great as to make 
its establishment and continuance prob- 
lematical. Boynton,in his history of West 
Point,says: ‘‘Legislative enactments clear- 
ly indicate it to have been the settled pol- 
icy of that day not to rely upon the rank 
and file of the army,.. . . but to educate 
officers, so that instructors could always 
be found ready and competent to teach 
raw levies whenever changes in the po- 


litical condition of the country might re- 
quire them to be raised.” It is my pur- 
pose to show that this policy has not been 
adhered to, and to indicate a possible 
remedy for the defect. 


I 


The needs of the country, in consider- 
ing the question of defence, have greatly 
increased with the growth of the repub- 
lic, and with the increase of power of 
those nations with which it is liable to 
come into contact. When in 1812 the 
maximum of cadets was fixed at 260, it 
was probably expected that from forty to 
fifty officers would be turned out each 
year. The population at that time was 
about seven millions and a half, and the 
number of cadets was fixed at about one 
for every 30,000 population. It was a 
good beginning, and those who made it 
without doubt expected that as the popu- 
lation of the country increased, the provi- 
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296 HARPER'S NEW 
sions for military defence, of which the 
Academy was an important part, would 
be increased accordingly. The popula- 
tion of the country is now about seventy- 
five millions, or ten times the population 
of 1812. The maximum number of cadets 
allowed by law, instead of being 2500, is 
but 370, an of about 110. 
The output of the institution in instruct 
ed officers has averaged, since 1812, but 
43 per year. The number of graduates 
now living is only 1750. Taken all to 
gether, these would not be sufficient to 
officer the army; and a considerable num 
ber of them are unfit for service through 
old age or disability. In time of war it 
is doubtful if we could count on the ser 
vice of 1500 West Point graduates. Only 
about 1300 are now on the active list. 
‘That the expectation of the founders of 
the Military Academy has been disap- 
pointed is perfectly apparent. 

Congress has not carried out the inten- 
tion of the founders for a variety of rea- 
Economy was but as the 
Military Academy costs little more per 
annum than a full regiment of cavalry, 
this not sufficient. Another 
reason is the jealousy of West-Pointers as 


now increase 


sons. one, 


reason is 


a favored class, who in time of war are 
selected for high command over the heads 
of men lacking military education or ex- 
perience. But these reasons are supple 
mented by another and a stronger one, 
and that is that West-Pointers as a class 
have not favored such an increase in the 
number of cadets graduated as would 
make it difficult to provide all graduates 
In this re 
spect they may be said to have lost sight 
of the paramount needs of the country in 
their anxiety for the interests of their as- 
The cadet at West Point has a 
great prize in view—a commission. It is 
a stimulus to a tremendous effort. The 
instructors at West Point have been fear- 
ful that this stimulus once removed the 
standard of education there would be low- 
ered. The officers of the army have not 
combated this view. While they prize 
above all things the training received at 
West Point, while as professional soldiers 
they see more clearly than any other 
class the danger the country runs in hay- 
ing so few educated officers, they so 
strongly sympathize with the desire of 
the undergraduate to obtain a commis- 
sion that they have not seen their way to 
recommending a policy that would possi- 


with commissions as officers. 


sociates. 
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bly exclude some graduates from { 
army. And thus it happens that t), 
Military Academy, failing as it does 
furnish a body of officers of respecta 
size for the emergency of war, or even s 
output sufficient for the army, seems 
be conducted not for the glory of the 1¢ 
public, but of West Point. 


Il. 

The history of the military enterpris 
of the United States has shown that « 
greatest need in time of war is a suifici: 
ey of good officers. The American so 
dier, thank God, is a splendid fight: 
second to none in the world. No troop; 
in the world will stand such terrific pu 
ishment before they run. There has bee: 
published a book, which no America: 
should read without tears in his eyes aux 
rage in his heart,* showing how, in th 
bloody shambles of the war of 1861-5, tli 
American volunteer was not appalled | 
losses unheard of either before or 
—losses that in a majority of instances 
could have been evaded had our soldiers 
been well led. The capacity and readi 
ness of our men for instruction, and dis 
cipline too, are unexampled. With good 
officers it is not impossible in one mont! 
to convert a thousand raw American r¢ 
cruits into a regiment more efficient fo. 
continued active service than any Na 
tional Guard regiment now in this coun 
try. To show the value of good officers 
let us compare the Mexican war of 1846 
with the civil war of 1861. 

In 1846 General Scott, with a littl 
army of 12,000 men, landed on the shores 
of Mexico, boldiy cut loose from all com 
munications, and after a series of bloody 
conflicts, in which his army was resolute’ 
ly opposed by forces double and triple 
in numbers, and in which it was uni 
formly victorious, reached the seat of 
government, where he dictated a glorious 
peace. This army was led by trained of- 
ficers, most of them from West Point. As 
Dodge says,t “‘every branch of the ser 
vice was filled with men of talent and 
military information ; volunteer corps 
raised during the war sought and ob 
tained as their commanders graduates of 
the Military Academy.” That war was 
such a quick and brilliant success that 
people who have not studied it imagine 
that our army was not strongly opposed. 


Since 


* Regimental Losses in the Civil War. 
+ Military Dictionary. 
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But as a matter of fact the fighting done 
was of the most desperate character, and 
the losses, considering the size of the 
army, enormous, especially in officers. 
This war showed what could be accom- 
plished by an American army led by 
General Scott, himself 
not a graduate, but one of our most ac- 
complished soldiers, said, ‘Il give it as 
my fixed opinion that, but for our gradu- 
ited cadets, the war between the United 
States and Mexico might, and probably 
would, have lasted some four or five years, 


ained’ officers. 


whereas in two campaigns we conquered 
. great country without the loss of a sin- 
ele battle or skirmish.” 

It is my belief that if we were able to 
point back to the Mexican war as the last 
war in which we had taken part our mili- 
tary reputation would rest on a higher 
plane than it does to-day. During the 
war of the rebellion, when men came for- 
ward in answer to the call of the President 
in hundreds of thousands, the number of 
West Point graduates or of trained offi- 
cers was to the mass of the uninstructed 
like a drop in a bucket. Whole regi- 
ments presented themselves, men, officers, 
and all equally without military know- 
ledge. It was the blind leading the blind. 
The same causes operated in the South, 
but the South made a better use of her in- 
structed officers. In the first year or two 
of that war sometimes the South won, 
sometimes the North. Torrents of blood 
flowed. But instead of armies working 
like a machine, as our army of invasion 
of Mexico, there were mistakes, blunders, 
accidents, disasters, massacres. Com- 
bined attacks appeared to be impossible; 
battles were often fought piecemeal, hap- 
hazard, a regiment or a brigade being sent 
in at a time. This was usually because 
orders were not promptly obeyed. Flank 
attacks seemed out of the question. If 
the North won, it was because the South 
blundered more than the North. It took 
two or three years to teach our officers 
their duties, and that being accomplished, 
the numerical superiority of the North- 
ern armies was of some avail as against 
an army acting on the defence, and with 
great defensive advantages. And here 
note that we conquered at last with a 
large contingent of recruits and raw levies 
in our ranks, but fighting under officers 
who had, in the school of war, gained ex- 
perience. I repeat, it was not our lack 
of good soldiers which was responsible 
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for our disasters ; 
trained officers. 

Thirty years have passed since the war 
of the rebellion; during that time little 
or nothing has been done to prevent the 
recurrence of the mistakes of that war. 
Few of the men who fought then are 
available for service. And yet the United 
States to-day, while not a military nation, 
judged by modern standards, is a most 
aggressive one. While not prepared for 
would never for a moment al- 
low that fact to prevent us from insist 
ing, up to the last extremity, upon having 
what we consider our just rights. We 
have an abiding faith in the pacific ten- 
dencies of foreign rulers and govern- 
ments, forgetting that rulers are often 
governed by whims and governments by 
popular passions. We preach arbitra- 
tion. But when the exercise of a nation’s 
cherished rights is met by the demand 
‘arbitrate or we fight,” arbitration, in- 
stead of being a preserver of peace, is 
made a breeder of wars. We rely on our 
isolation from the armed nations of Eu- 
rope, when our wide-branching commer- 
cial interests are daily producing more 
points of contact and of conflict, and 
when the ocean, formerly a barrier, has 
become a means of easy approach—a road 
for armies with which land 
not to be compared. 

We depend upon our vast population, 
resources, and wealth to overawe our ene 
mies, when history teaches us that great 
wealth only facilitates the task of the in- 
vader, since the contributions he can levy 
will indemnify him for the cost of war, 
and that without previous preparation no 
population, no matter how great, can in 
a few weeks produce an army, but only 
an armed mob. We talk about the vast- 
ness of our territory, and the impossibility 
of an army penetrating far from the sea- 
board, and lose sight of the fact that 
under present conditions, were a well- 
trained army of 300,000 men landed on 
our shores, our greatest cities, being on 
our coast, would be at its mercy, and 
that after levying enormous contribu- 
tions, indemnifying it for all the expenses 
of the war, it might be possible for the 
enemy to withdraw, leaving to us the 
shame of defeat, and the postponement of 
our revenge until our armed strength 
had been increased and our blood cooled. 

But were these things not true, it would 
still be our duty as trustees of the fame 
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298 HARPER'S NEW 
of this great nation, our duty to our fore- 
fathers who founded it, and to our sons 
who will inherit it, to see that no ordi- 
nary precautions are neglected to insure 
that humiliation shall not be visited upon 
it. Asa prudent man insures his house 
against a contingency of fire distant in 
the extreme, so should we insure against 
defeat in war, not forgetting that in doing 
so we also insure against the chance of 
war, for it is the weakest nations that are 
most liable to be attacked. 

It may be inconceivable that such a 
thing should happen, but let us suppose 
that war broke out to-morrow, next week, 
or next month, with some first-class or 
second -class power. Troops would be 
wanted for an expeditionary army, to 
man our coast defences, and to repel pos- 
sible landings on the seaboard. As in 
1861, the States would be called on for 
quotas of volunteers. The war fever in 
the air, no considerations of economy 
would be heeded; money would be spent 
like water. Patriotism and the military 
spirit of our country would provide in a 
few days hosts of men, brave, ardent, in- 
telligent, and only needing to be taught. 
The ‘regular army, called a ‘‘ skeleton ” 
army, because we have a dim notion that 
its companies are to be filled up in time of 
war, would be almost forgotten; no legal 
provision having been made in advance 
for this contingency, and the bounties 
paid to volunteers vastly exceeding those 
paid to regular recruits, as in 1861, the reg- 
ular regiments would dwindle away, and 
the advantage we should have in pos- 
sessing forty regiments of veterans be dis- 
sipated. For the volunteer regiments, 
men, arms, equipments, clothing, and sup- 
plies would be produced like magic. What 
we shall lack will be time to bring order 
out of chaos, and competent officers and 
instructors who have the ability to make 
soldiers out of recruits in the limited 
period before hostilities. Time will be 
of enormous value. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the danger of being attacked 
before we are ready, our wasteful meth- 
ods make our military establishment cost 
us, even in peace, $1000 annually for every 
enlisted man in our army. So that an 
army of 300,000 or 400,000 men, every day 
that it remains under arms, every day 
that its entrance into active service in 
the field is postponed by lack of proper 
instruction, entails an additional cost to 
us and to our descendants of a million 
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dollars. Thus it is an overwhelming 
necessity at such a time that we should 
have a corps of competent disciplinar; 
ans and drill-instructors of trained of 
ficers, not for service as generals, but as 
colonels, majors, captains, and lieutenants 
It is evident, too, that to be available fo, 
appointment in volunteer regiments thes; 
officers should be at hand; they shou) 
be known to the communities in whi 

the troops are raised; to the State of! 
cials; and this can be best secured }\ 
having a corps of reserve officers i: 
civil life. These officers should know 
their business thoroughly, not by halves 
They should have become accustomed 
to the severest discipline; for before ow 
raw levies can win battles they must 
have discipline of the strictest kind, and 
must get it as soon as possible. It was 
Washington who said, ‘‘ An undisciplined 
force is nothing more than a destructive 
expensive, and disorderly mob.” Disci 

pline, in fact, is the soul of the army. It is 
needed to enforce the ceaseless monoton\ 
of drills in preparation for combat; to 
hurry the men by long marches, with in 

sufficient and badly cooked food, to the 
field of battle; to hold them there under 
fire, not murmuring, while rumors of 
blunders and disasters fill the air; to 
keep them closed up and their line 
straight in the attack; to reap the fruits 
of victory by immediate pursuit when 
the exhaustion of the battle makes rest 
seem imperative; to prevent defeat from 
degenerating into rout; to repair the 
faults of incompetent generals. Our vol 
unteers in the service of the United 
States are, in fact, regular troops; give 
them discipline, severe discipline, such as 
was enforced during the last year of the 
civil war, when we found we were in 
sarnest, give them such discipline, and 
they will win victories. No militia meth- 
ods will be of avail, no compromise with 
obedience, no tolerance of disorder. Time 
will be priceless; we want officers who 
can whip men into shape in the shortest 
possible space of time, without regard to 
popularity. We want martinets for our 
regiments. We also want officers who 
have the art of drilling, who have a 
knowledge of the extreme capacity of the 
recruit for military knowledge, who know 
from practical experience how much can 
be accomplished in the way of instruction 
in the space of a few weeks, who from 
personal experience as recruits can teach 


i 
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recruits to overcome the difficulties and 
surmount the obstacles they encounter. 


If. 


Such officers we produce at our Mili- 
tary Academy. It is unquestionable that 
for the great work of organizing the vol 
inteers of the United States for immedi- 
ate war its graduates are pre-eminently 
fitted. Our military history and the tes 
timony of hosts of unprejudiced writers 
ifford ample proof of this. West-Point- 
ers may not be always good generals, but 
they are always, or nearly always, good 
military instructors and disciplinarians. 
And it may not be altogether superfluous 
to explain here why this is so. . 

The most striking feature about the 

Military Academy,when compared to oth- 
er educational institutions even of the 
same kind, is the severe discipline which 
is maintained there. I might even go so 
far as to say with truth that there is no 
body of troops in the world where the 
soldier is subjected to more constant and 
unremitting discipline than is the new 
cadet. It is imposed upon him from the 
moment of his entrance, and during the 
first three months is indescribably unre- 
lenting, pitiless, ceaseless. This is due to 
the fact that its severity is not so much 
the work of the authorities, who, in their 
deference to anxious parents, would prefer 
to mitigate it; it is the work of the whole 
body of older cadets, who, animated by 
military zeal, and governed principally 
by this motive, unite in imposing upon 
the new cadet this ordeal. They believe, 
and justly so, that without this early and 
thorough breaking in the cadet will ney- 
er amount to much asa soldier. Watched 
incessantly, there is scarcely a moment 
of his existence during those first few 
months spent:in camp when the new 
cadet is not undergoing strict, military 
instruction. In ranks or out of ranks, 
in his tent or in the street, on guard, on 
parade, on drill, or on fatigue, at his meals 
or during recreation hours, his demeanor, 
his manner, his bearing, are the constant 
subject of military criticism and correc- 
tion. Coming to the school a green lub- 
berly boy, prodigies in the way of soldier- 
ly improvement are called for from him, 
and, strange to say, obtained. The quick- 
ness of this result is marvellous. 

The same remark applies to his drills. 

Including the time spent in marching to 
and from meals, the new cadet is drilled 


nearly four hours daily. The members 
of the class which has just finished its 
first year at the Academy are detailed as 
drill-masters; and here I would say that 
this experience as drill-instructors is one 
of the most valuable received by the cadet 
during his course, and no cadet should be 
deprived of it. It isa lesson how to im 
part the greatest amount of military in 
struction possible in the shortest space of 
time. It is a competition between rival 
drill-masters. The third-class man strains 
every nerve to advance his recruit, and 
the new cadet responds nobly. The new 
cadet ardently desires to end his noviti- 
ate, and he makes truly herculean efforts. 
But there is no relaxation. The more he 
improves, the more is required of him. 
At the end of four weeks he has so im 
proved that the new recruit has disap- 
peared; in his erectness of bearing, in his 
thoroughness of training, in marching 
and the manual of arms, he is a soldier. 

The disciplinary training thus begun at 
the outset of the cadet’s career is contin 
ued in a somewhat modified form during 
the four years spent at the Academy. At 
recitations his deportment must be as sol- 
dierly, his speech as precise, as when in 
ranks. In his room he is subject to con- 
stant inspections. At all times his con- 
duct is regulated by written orders, deal- 
ing with every eventuality. In case of 
violation he is reported and punished. It 
is characteristic of the system that the 
large majority of delinquencies are re- 
ported by cadets. Escape from the con- 
sequences of a breach of regulations by a 
subterfuge or anything approaching an 
untruth is condemned by an unwritten 
‘‘code of honor” which has been sedu 
lously cultivated by the cadets, and which 
visits such acts by social exclusion. 

Thus we see that this system of disci- 
pline, severe as it is acknowledged to be, 
is kept up mainly by the cadets them- 
selves. In fact, while they groan under 
it, they are proud of it, and after four 
years spent at West Point the graduate 
is inflexible in his belief in it. And the 
discipline which so distinguishes the sol- 
diers of the regular army from any other 
troops in this country, and which in times 
of great political and social excitement 
and during strikes and labor complica 
tions makes them uniformly reliable, is, 
I claim, a direct offshoot of the discipline 
that is exacted from the corps of cadets. 
The discipline that during the war of the 
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rebellion made our small regular regi- 
ments the last precious resource of many 
a battle, that too was transmitted from 
West Point. The West Point graduate 
demands obedience, implicit, unquestion- 
ing. He will have it; he will abdicate or 
die rather than be without it. The shame- 
ful panderings to the opinion of the men, 
common to troops in which the captains 
and lieutenants are elective officers, de- 
pending upon their votes, are unknown 
to him. He believes, and rightly, that a 
school of war of that kind will never edu- 
cate soldiers. It was this uncompromis- 
ing attitude which caused him to be called, 
in the early part of the war, a West Point 
martinet. And it was only the virtual 
adoption of his ideas that put an end to 
the blunders and disasters of that war. 
Judged by their ultimate value to the 
country, I think that it may be said with 
truth that the most important things 
learned at West Point are the conviction 
of the necessity of strict discipline and 
the ability to drill. But the officer, to 
be efficient, must also be able to lead. 
His practical and theoretical instruction 
should extend beyond mere drill. And 
it is here that a criticism may be made 
on the course of instruction at West 
Point. There has been a tendency there, 
on the part of the permanent staff, to re- 
strict the purely military training and 
education, relegating the more advanced 
military studies to the ‘‘ schools of appli- 
cation for officers,” and to employ the 
time thus gained in studies whose con- 
nection with the art of war is, to say the 
least, indirect. Were the course of in- 
struction at West Point uniformly supple- 
mented by a course at a school of appli- 
cation, this omission might be defensible. 
But this is not the case. While most of 
the graduates of the Military Academy join 
the infantry and cavalry, the school of ap- 
plication for those arms can educate but 
one officer from each regiment in every two 
years, and so only about one graduate in 
every ten ever reaches that institution. 
It was truly said by Napier that ‘‘ young 
men on joining their regiments have all 
the temptations in the world to pleasure, 
none to study; and they some day find 
themselves compromised on service from 
want of knowledge, not of talent.” Dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion we saw some 
of our most respected generals thus com- 
promised, bringing disaster on our arms 
by an apparent want of knowledge of the 
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most elementary precautions. Some of 
them were West-Pointers, and it wou) 
seem that this would not have so ofte), 
occurred had they been as well ground 
in the art of war as they were in—let 
say in astronomy, or the conservation 0! 
energy. 
i. 

It is a difficult question to decide hy 
many officers we should need for tly 
emergency of war, or how large a »: 
portion should be furnished by the Mili 
tary Academy. In this country, as in 
England, we are prodigal of officers. Thi 
returns of the present organized militi 
of the States show nearly one officer to 
every ten men. In the array, too, this 
ratio is kept up, but it must be remem 
bered that in the army we have a war 
strength of line-officers, and particular] 
of staff-officers, and a peace or skeleton 
strength of men. However, excluding 
non-combatant officers, such as chaplains 
and surgeons, it is safe to say that we 
should need one officer totwenty-five men 

Considering the size of the available 
armed forces of other first-class nations, 
which run anywhere from 600,000 in 
the case of Great Britain to 5,000,000 in 
the case of Russia, the United States 
should not be without facilities for organ 
izing and arming, say, 400,000 men in ad 
dition to the present regular and militia 
force, making in all a little over half a 
million men, besides officers. 
us one man called 


This gives 
into service out of 
every twenty-six of those available for 


military duty. To officer these 400,000 
men, at the ratio of one in twenty-five, we 
need 16,000 officers. 

The rebellion ended thirty-one years 
ago. Ten years ago our military strength 
was far greater than it is to-day, for we 
had plenty of men and officers who had 
received their training in the best of all 
schools—war. The man who was twen- 
ty-four in 1865, and forty-five in 1886, is 
fifty-six to-day, and has passed beyond 
the military age. Few of these men are 
available. Few of the veterans of the 
Revolution were available in the war of 
1812, thirty years after. Few of the vet- 
erans of 1815 were available in 1846. In 
1846 we depended for our officers not on 
the veterans of 1812, but upon Military 
Academy graduates. Judging from the 
success of that war, might we not well 
do the same again? 

Of the 16,000 officers needed to organ- 
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ize, discipline, drill, and command the 
400,000 volunteers we assume are to be 
raised for war, I think the interests of 
the country demand that at least half, or 
3000, should be Military Academy gradu- 
ites, the remaining half to be supplied 
rom other sources. 

The cry of favoritism to West Point 
craduates during the war of the rebellion 
rose not on account of their large num- 
bers, but because of their scarcity, and on 
account of the natural desire to give high 
commands to educated soldiers. 

Since at present, in lieu of having 8000, 
we have in the neighborhood of 1400 
graduates only who are available for ac- 
tive service, or one-sixth of the number 
we should have, it follows that to produce 
this number of available graduates six 
times the present number of cadets should 
be under instruction. 

This would necessitate that, say, 2200 
cadets should be authorized by law. In 
proportion to our population this is a 
smaller number than was authorized in 
1812, when we had 260 cadets and but 
7,500,000 population. 

The actual number of cadets under in- 
struction is always less than that author- 
ized, owing to failure and resignations, in 
the proportion of five to six. 

We should therefore have under in- 
struction, say, a total of 1860 cadets. It is 
believed that the cost of educating this in- 
creased number of cadets would be under 
$1,500,000 a year, or less than one per 
cent. of our annual pension account. 

It is, however, evident that we should 
be obliged to recur to President Madison’s 
plan of having two or more military 
academies. For, besides the consideration 
that the facilities at West Point could 
not easily be enlarged to accommodate 
this number of cadets, policy would seem 
to urge that the local interest and pride 
of the West and of the South should be 

enlisted in favor of this scheme of en- 
largement. This would give us three 
military academies. 

Congress has but to give the word, fur- 
nish the necessary number of new cadets, 
and assign for the purpose one of the 
costly military posts which are constant- 
ly being abandoned. Station there a 
company of engineers, a light battery, 
two troops of cavalry, and a company of 
army service men. Transfer from West 
Point to the new academy a number of 
upper-class men to act as drill-masters, 
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and to break in the youngsters and impart 
West Point ideas to them. Detail from 
the army sufficient young officers to act 
as instructors, and in four years the new 
academy should possess the thoroughness 
of drill and discipline, and even the es- 
prit de corps of the present institution. 

It is believed also that the problem of 
increasing the accommodations at West 
Point would not be too difficult of solu- 
tion. The cadet barracks will lodge 384 
cadets. To accommodate 600, a third of 
the total so proposed, a new wing, and pos- 
sibly another story, might be a way out 
of the difliculty. The mess-hall has capa- 
bilities of enlargement, and the Academic 
Building would seem to be already suffi- 
ciently large. 

As to the system of appointment of ca- 
dets, I would suggest that the principles 
of civil service reform be applied. At 
present cadetships are filled or not, at 
the pleasure of the member of Congress. 
Sometimes the cadetship is used by the 
member of Congress as a species of pat- 
ronage, and is bestowed on the son of 
some influential citizen in return for fa- 
vors received. Sometimes the Congress- 
man escapes the responsibility of deciding 
between rival applicants by making the 
appointment the object of a public com- 
petitive examination. In the case of the 
ten cadetships dispensed by the President 
the struggle between rival claimants is 
intense, and there is much personal so- 
licitation and use of influence. The diffi- 
culties in the way of making a proper 
selection will be greatly increased if the 
number of cadetships is multiplied by 
six. A system akin to that by which civil 
appointments are filled will remove these 
difficulties, prevent scandals and injustice, 
and be more in harmony with our pres- 
ent methods and democratic institutions. 
The fighting spirit is confined to no class. 
In spite of charges that West Point is an 
aristocratic institution, it is the only col- 
lege in the country where the poor man 
is not to be distinguished from the rich. 
We want a system of appointment by 
which the best man of whatever class 
may win. 

It would be well, however, if in the 
matter of age qualification special pro- 
vision were made for enlisted men of the 
regular army applying for cadetships. It 
seems to me that sufficient justice would 
be done meritorious men during peace- 
time if such men were rewarded, not by 
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a commission, but by a cadetship. But 
as enlisted men do not enter the army 
(except in special cases) before the age of 
twenty-one, provision should be made in 
their favor that up to the age of twenty- 
four they are available for entrance. Such 
a provision was made at the close of the 
rebellion in the case of young men who 
had served in the war. 

The question now arises, How shall we 
dispose of so many graduates? The aver- 
age number of graduates during the ten 
years between 1887 and 1896 was fifty- 
seven. With six times as many cadets, 
it is likely that we should have six times 
as many graduates, or say about 340 grad- 
uates per year. For the last ten years the 
army has absorbed all the graduates from 
West Point, and in addition, as I have 
said before, about ten men per year have 
been given commissions from the ranks, 
besides a few civil appointees. This makes 
about seventy vacancies per year we can 
count upon. It has been charged at times 
that there were not vacancies enough for 
even the graduates of West Point. But 
this was only an appearance of things, 
due to the fact that some years ago the 
authorities drew on the vacancies to come, 


so to speak, by appointing so many per- 
sons from civil life that sufficient vacan- 
cies were not left for the next graduating 


class, since which time many men in 
each class have had to wait for vacancies. 
This has made it necessary each year to 
assign a number of each class as addi- 
tional second lieutenants. As each com- 
pany is entitled to one additional second 
lieutenant, and the Engineer Corps to five, 
435 additional second lieutenants may be 
appointed under existing laws. 

Were the ranks of the additional sec- 
ond lieutenants kept full, it is likely that 
many officers of this grade would resign 
rather than wait five or six years for pro- 
motion, especially if the inducement of a 
year’s pay were offered them, as is now 
the case in the navy. It is probable, how- 
ever, that such voluntary resignations 
would not in all cases be sufficient in 
number to clear the way for the next 
succeeding. graduating class. Recourse 
would be necessary then to discharge, say, 
one-half or more of each class as soon as 
they had completed a term of service, say 
six months, with their regiments. This 
would leave 170 graduates to be absorbed. 
As I have said, the maintenance of a 
large list of additional second lieutenants 
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would largely increase the number 0; 
resignations, so that it is possible that 
half or nearly half of each graduatiny 
class might in time secure commissions 
as full second lieutenants. This wou) 
seem to be confirmed by experience. | 
the fifteen years between 1831 and 1845 
with an average total of 726 commission: 
officers in the army (including additiona 
second lieutenants), we absorbed an ave) 
age of forty-three graduates per year, or 
one graduate to every seventeen officers- 
a proportion that with the present maxi 
mum number of officers should enable us 
to absorb 152 graduates per year. 

In this connection it has been suggest 
ed that a considerable increase in tli 
number of officers in our army might ly 
made, without increased cost to the goy 
ernment, by gradually replacing a num 
ber of the civil engineers employed in the 
engineer department of the army by sec 
ond lieutenants of engineers. 

By a system of granting long leaves 
without pay to young officers desirous of 
testing the conditions of civil life, the 
flow of promotion might be aided. 

But however much we might deplore 
the necessity of discharging from active 
service large numbers of Military Acade- 
my graduates, young men with a vocation 
for a military career, it cannot be denied 
that this policy, which may seem in par- 
ticular cases a hardship, will be of enor- 
mous advantage to the United States in 
time of war, since in civil life the gradu- 
ate will be at hand in great emergencies 
to assist in organizing the volunteers. 

It may be suggested, however, that be 
fore he leaves the military service for 
civil life the graduate should serve at 
least six months as an officer. Part of 
this service should be during the season 
of practical milittry manceuvres, that is, 
immediately after graduation. This ex 
perience in field service should be supple 
mented by two or three months’ service 
at the post, where the young graduate 
should be put through a thorough course 
in military administration, and required 
to familiarize himself with the details of 
the quartermaster and subsistence depart- 
ments. As assistant to the company com- 
mander, and as adjutant of the post, as 
commissary and quartermaster, he should 
be required to draw up and thus obtain 
a knowledge of the prineipal reports and 
returns of those departments, as well as 
learn their practical workings. 
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¥. 

While upon the subject of the utiliza- 
tion of the military talent developed by 
our Military Academy, it may not be out 
of place to speak of a certain class of 
young men who obtain much valuable 
military training there, the value of 
which has been totally ignored and neg- 
lected by the government. I mean the 
young men who do not graduate. Of 
6114 cadets admitted into the United 
States Military Academy, from its origin 
until 1882, 3173 graduated, while 2941 
failed to graduate. Of this number it is 
safe to say that considerably more than 
two-thirds failed not because they were 
dismissed for misconduct, not because 
they did not make an honest effort to 
do their best, but because they fell vic- 
tims to the pruning policy which obtains 
at the Military Academy of lopping off 
from time to time the cadets who form 
the bottom of the class—a policy which 
has contributed greatly to the present 
high standard of West Point. Most of 
these young men received a valuable mili- 
tary training during the six months or 
year in which they remained at the Acad- 
emy; they learned its methods of drill and 
the value of its discipline; in common 
with other members of their class they 
acquired the art of rapid military instruc- 
tion; they imbibed the military spirit, and 
many of them evinced a decided military 
talent. This knowledge and these talents 
are now mainly lost to the government, 
and made unavailable in case of war. 
They are, it seems to me, thrown away 
needlessly by the manner in which these 
men are discharged. The War Depart- 
ment recognizes the right of any other 
enlisted man to a written discharge, 
honorable or dishonorable, as the case 
may be, and he is always provided with 
one. As an enlisted man—for he is such 
—the cadet is in like manner, when dis- 
charged, entitled to a certificate setting 
forth his character and abilities. It has 
not been the custom to furnish this cer- 
tificate; the discharged cadet goes away 
in disgrace; for any proficiency he has 
shown in any part of his course, for any 
military aptitude, he has nothing to show. 
And though he may have evinced real mil- 
itary talent, though he may have profited 
immensely by his military training, he is 
often prevented from making use of that 
knowledge and talent, let us say in the 
militia or volunteers, because he wishes to 


avoid the difficult and awkward task of 
explaining where it was developed and 
obtained, and for what reasons he was 
discharged from the Academy. This, it 
seems to me, is wrong, and should be 
changed. It is not necessary to the effi- 
ciency of the Academy that disgrace 
should be added to the penalty of dis- 
charge. Cadets are often discharged sim- 
ply on account of a low grade in some 
one particular study—a mediocrity often 
due to immaturity, and which it is not 
impossible might be eventually redeemed 
by acquirements in other directions. Just 
as some of the most distinguished leaders 
in our military service graduated at West 
Point near the foot of their respective 
classes, so many boys have been rejected 
at West Point, let us say, on account of a 
lack of facility in mastering mathematics, 
who became men of practical ability, and 
had equally the germs of military merit. 
Such men never fail, if they live, to make 
their mark, and it is to their influence 
that much latent hostility to the Acade- 
my is due. Much of this could be avoid- 
ed. Every cadet who leaves the Mili- 
tary Academy honorably should be pro- 
vided with a discharge, setting forth that 
fact, and, in addition, giving him credit 
for any proficiency or aptitude shown in 
any department. 
¥a. 

While it has been an unwritten law 
that the services of every graduate of the 
Military Academy in good standing should 
at all times be at the command of the 
government, the principle would be more 
effective were such officers, when not in 
active service, organized into a Reserve. 

Such a Reserve should include: 

1. The graduates of the Military Acad- 
emy in civil life. 

2. Former officers of the regular army 
in civil life. 

3. Non-commissioned officers of the 
regular army, of five years’ service, who, 
having passed an examination for a com- 
mission, are discharged with grade of 
second lieutenant. 

4. Officers of the National Guard, of 
five years’ service, who have passed an 
examination for the commission of sec- 
ond lieutenant, United States army. 

Let a system of promotion in the re- 
serve be established, officers to remain in 
each grade, say, five years, and to be pro- 
moted only after passing a practical and 
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theoretical examination identical with 
that required for promotion to the corre- 
sponding grade in the army. 

Let a Lyceum course be established for 
officers of this corps, and active participa- 
tion be required, as a means of keeping 
awake their interest in military service, 
and of producing a healthy comradeship 
and mutual appreciation of good qualities. 
Such an organization, bound together by 
a common patriotism and military ardor, 
would be of great value to the country in 
time of emergency, and would partially 
indemnify our non-active officers for their 
temporary exclusion from their chosen 
career. It would cost the government 
practically nothing. 


Vil. 


In making this plea for the enlarge- 
ment of the educational facilities present- 
ed by the Military Academy, I would refer 
briefly to the benefits other than military 
derived from this system of instruction. 
The maintenance of the Military and Na- 
val Academies may be called the part 
taken by the general government in the 
system of public education of the country, 
with this difference, that while the States 
keep up public schools, the United States 
keeps up public colleges. These colleges 
receive alike the sons of the rich and 
Their courses of instruction are of 
much value to the citizen as to the 
soldier, judging by the prominence and 
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\ CD— is a little station of the 

4 ‘* Western Maryland,” some twenty- 

five or more miles out of Baltimore. The 

railway station itself is a neat, conven- 

tional little place like many another one 

sees, the name of it planted in red and 

green coleus in a very temperate little 

grass-plot, which is fenced in with a low 
white rail fencing. 

Just back of the station is a wide 
country road, bordered for some distance 
on either side with Lombardy poplars. It 
is the proverbial country road—soggy in 
spring, dusty in summer, muddy in au- 
tumn, frozen and very rutty in winter. 

A quarter of a mile from the station, 
branching from the main road down to 
the right, through a bit of close wood 
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achievements of their graduates in ci; 
life. The graduates of the Military a; 
Naval Academies have set a high standard 
of integrity, zeal, and efficiency; and 
all walks of life have acquitted themse| vy, 
with honor, and commanded their fu 
share of respect from their fellow-me) 
In science, in letters, in law, they ha 
taken as high a position as those of a: 
other institution in the country. 


tN 


Vill. 


In conclusion it may be said that tlie sys 
tem of education at the Military Academ 
has repaid its cost to the country a hu: 
dredfold. The thoroughness with whic 
its course of studies and practical train 
ing is taught is unsurpassed in any schoo 
of its kind. It is an institution of whic 
any American may be proud. In onl, 
one way has it disappointed the expecta 
tions of its founders. Designed to giv: 
military training to one person for every 
30,000 of population, it now educates but 
one in every quarter of a million. No 
valid objection can be alleged against 
the proposed expansion of the system 
Considerations of prudence, economy, pa 
triotism, self-interest, alike demand it. In 
this country, where a large standing army 
is out of the question, it would almost 
seem that it is the only practicable ade 
quate method by which we may, in the 
words of Washington, ‘in peace prepare 
for war.” 


OF AN IDEAL, 
LAURA SPENCER PORTOR. 


into the open, through a field, past a little 
pond about which the mint, sheep-sorre], 
and tuft-moss dispute the meadow with 
the grass, there runs a little, hard, well 
trodden path. It remains always well 
beaten and even, and unchanged by the 
seasons, save at its either edge, where the 
pink primroses are replaced in June by 
the brier-roses, and where the golden-rod 
and asters die down at the close of autumn 
to let the wintergreen-berries be seen. 
This path, followed for half a mile, 
runs abruptly into a driveway, and loses 
itself in a honeysuckle hedge as high as 
your head and over. This hedge, viewed 
from the road, seems to enclose possibil- 
ities more than anything else, for the 
thick-set trees beyond it shut out any 
view of the house whese outer lawn it 
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cyrrounds. Once beyond the hedge, the 
3+ John-Carrol house comes into view 
brokenly between the broad trunks of 
old trees, and the slim stripling stems of 
saplings grown up here and there under 
the parental arms of the older trees. 

The St. John-Carrol homestead might 
be ealled Colonial, though most of it was 
rebuilt by one Caleb Carrol after the time 
known as the strictly Colonial, after he 
had fought and bled in the attempt to 
free the colonies from England's rule and 
English restrictions, after the house it- 
self had suffered partial destruction at the 
hands of the English. 

James St. John-Carrol, the present 
owner, had inherited the estate from his 
father, Hugh Carrol, and Hugh had in- 
herited it from William, and William 
from Caleb, and Caleb from Matthew, 
and so on, until the older part of the 
house had at last accumulated the boast 
of wellnigh two hundred years under the 
same name. There was now—and this 
was an unfailing source of grief to James 
St. John-Carrol—no son to whom it would 
descend. There were only three daugh- 
ters. These three daughters, with their 
father, constituted the St. John -Carrol 
household of the time of which we write. 
There were six other names on the birth- 
page of the family Bible, with correspond- 
ing names on the death-page, and among 
these one James Buckingham St. John- 
Carrol. That was Mr. St. John-Carrol’s 
pet theme—his dead son, by whose dead 
value the present worth of his three 
daughters was somewhat lessened. 

The relations of the three St. John- 
Carrol sisters were very strange ones. 
When Jane, the eldest of the St. John- 
Carrol children, was a sobered woman of 
twenty - eight, Mary was a light - hearted 
shy girl of eighteen, and Letitia a slip of a 
thing just entering her ninth year. They 
were like childhood, girlhood, and wo- 
manhood—three phases of one subject. 
They resembled each other peculiarly too, 
as the childhood, girlhood, and woman- 
hood of one person might resemble each 
other. It was like witnessing at one 
time three different stages of development 
of one character. They were all ‘‘St. 
John-Carrols”»—which was to say that 
they all belonged to a very distinctive 
and not unpleasing type which had copied 
itself for many generations. This latter 
fact was attested by another fact, namely, 
that an old oil-portrait of a remote grand- 





mother of James St. John-Carrol, which 
hung in the hallway of the St. John-Car- 
rol homestead—the portrait of a young 
and beautiful woman, with large fine 
eyes, delicate slightly tilted nose, and 
firm sweet mouth — bore such a marked 
resemblance to the three St. John-Carrol 
girls that it might have been a composite 
portrait of the three of them, or an indi- 
vidual portrait of almost any one of them. 
One day, in alluding to this strong like 
ness, James St. John-Carrol said to his 
eldest daughter, as she stood below the 
portrait: 

‘Very like! very like! The type is a 
good one, or it would not have been cop- 
ied and recopied as it has been; it would 
not have stood the test of generations. 
That is the strongest test any type can 
stand; but strong blood, blue blood, does 
not die out quickly, Jane. You notice, 
child, the best families of our country 
have each a distinct type, so that you 
would know them anywhere. It is a 
kind of coat of arms in the flesh. Quar 
ter it? Of course. But the azure remains 
azure still,eh? You are not a St. John- 
Carrol at all, though, child, compared with 
what he would have been.” 

This was the usual mode of ending of 
most of St. John-Carrol’s remarks to his 
daughters. He was never able to appre- 
ciate them to the full because just as he 
began to, the thought of his lost son 
weakened his praise of the living with 
turning it into a compliment of the dead. 

Since Mrs. St. John-Carrol’s death, 
which occurred during the first year of 
Letitia’s babyhood, the three daughters 
had lived a somewhat secluded and un- 
noticed life. Every one had come to 
speak of them as ‘‘the St. John-Carrol 
girls,” as though they were a composite 
humanity. People very rarely singled 
out one and spoke of her separately, un- 
less perhaps occasionally of Mary. 

Jane’s hair was just growing prema- 
turely white around the temples at twen- 
ty-eight, when, during the summer of ’84, 
a young English fellow— Harkness by 
name — met Mary at an informal little 
tennis party, and fell in love with her. 

That evening, after he had returned to 
his apartments in Baltimore, and as he sat 
smoking, he fancied .he saw through the 
drowsy blueness of the smoke Mary’s ra- 
diant face, framed about with loose wind- 
blown curls, underneath her white tennis 
tam. He went over the game rapidly in 
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his mind; he caught again each changing 
curve of the girlish figure, as, now here, 
now there, on the court, she received all 
his balls with such ease. At last, quite 
carried away, he served her a difficult 
though imaginary ball, with his pipe for a 
racquet. When, still through the smoke, 
he saw her run forward lightly, almost 
unhurriedly, to the net, and return the 
ball with perfect ease, he shouted out, 
** Bravo!” 

Then he fell to brushing the ashes from 
his clothes, swearing at himself roundly, 
as a man of that imaginative tempera- 
ment is apt to do. 

He wrote to his mother that night—a 
boyish heartful letter, such as she rarely 
inspired him to write. It was full, quite 
up to the signature, with Mary. He con- 
tinued daily in the deliciously floating 
atmosphere of his day-dreams, until com- 
plications arose, when, two weeks later, 
he received a letter from his father, who 
had previously planned for his son an 
English and conventional marriage. This 
letter of Harkness’s father was dictated 
by the strongest sentiments occasioned 
by the memory that one of Harkness’s 
ancestors had linked his fate with that of 
a fascinating American actress. Hark- 
ness’s father, who held the idea that most 
fascinating American women are actress- 
es, wrote, with much dignity and subdued 
passion, that since Harkness had so far 
disgraced himself as to fall in love with 
an American girl, would it not be a wise 
plan for him to return to the protection 
and care of the paternal roof, away from 
further such dangers and temptations? 
Harkness’s mother added a postscript to 
this, containing only one very long and 
very complicated sentence, about family 
honor, about prayers she had said over 
him when he was a baby—prayers that 
he might never marry beneath his own 
station. 

Harkness wrote again—not to his fa- 
ther, but again to his mother. Shortly 
after this, Harkness’s father wrote his son 
a second letter, in which he mentioned 
that if Harkness persisted in linking his 
fate with that of an American girl, he 
need count upon no money from his par- 
ents, either now or in future years. 

There was no postscript to this letter. 

Now the strangest part of it all was 
that Harkness had never asked Mary to 
marry him. He had thought of it from 
that first night when he had seen the 
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memory of her through the floating b|:,, 
smoke of his pipe. He had dreamed «f 
it every night since then; but he had 
got so far yet as the actual thing. | 
seemed to him strange, then, and not 

little unjust, that he should be disinhe) 
ited on account of a love which he had 
kept secret from even its object, but whic), 
he had foolishly enough confided to two 
old people, who had forgotten the love of 
secrets as much as they had forgotten the 
secret of love. 

Harkness had not a remarkably strong 
nature. What strength he had, however. 
rose to greet the occasion. He paced uw) 
and down his apartment a little tragica|- 
ly. He tore his father’s letter in very 
small bits. 

“The devil!” he said, very roundly 
‘* What is money in the balance with her’ 

He sat down and put his head in his 
hands, and remained so a long time. 
When he got up again his face was white 
around the edges. He had reached a de 
termination, and with it the best climax 
of his life. 

He went out from Baltimore that night 
to see her. The little meadow path was 
bordered now with wild roses. The breath 
of them, and of the cool wraithy mint 
which had settled over the meadow and 
pond, crept into his nostrils, and seemed 
to find its way somehow into his soul, un 
til it seemed he could feel his soul rise up 
quivering within him. As a subtle odor 
quivers along the nostrils until the mind 
catches it up and knows that it is good, 
so this new quivering, indrawing of the 
soul reached his whole being with the 
consciousness of beauty, of goodness, and, 
above all, of pleasure. He had never felt 
that same pleasure before, and he stood 
still an instant to draw in one fuller, 
longer breath of it, and of the exquisite 
evening odor—the wraithy damp moon- 
light, and that subtle other something 
which he had not yet named. 

A moment later and he was hurrying 
on again. He had never, in the short 
while he had known Mary, and the many 
times he had been to see her, walked the 
little path with the same quick,determined 
tread, nor with the same beating at his 
throat. There was decision and strength 
in the very way the little iron gate be- 
tween the honeysuckle hedges stretched 
out muscularly its taut chain and ball, 
swung back of him and clanked in its 
sockets, as a strong man stretches his arm 
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out and brings it back firmly to try the 
muscle. 

While Miss Jane sat in the veranda, 
surrounded with the heavily scented 
shadows of the climbing jessamine, Mary 
and Harkness strolled out beyond the 
mass of tree trunks and lawn shadows, 
beyond the honeysuckle hedge, into the 
ininterrupted full moonlight; and he 
told her 

He had a sketchy pastel way of talk- 
ing. He did not ask her to marry him. 
How could he, with not a prospect in the 
world? But he did tell her he was going 
away to make some prospects — going 
away to Cuba. 

‘*May I,” he said, looking down at her 
possessively—‘‘ may I not have your pho- 
tograph to take with me? Not that I 
need it. Have I not an image of you 
here, which can never fade—which will 
always remain unchanged?” He carried 
her hand, which he had taken, with a 
swift, big movement to his heart. 

The moonlight struck full on her face 
as she looked up to answer him. He no- 
ticed, with that rare faculty for detail 
which often comes to us in the most in- 


tense and absorbing moments, that she- 


wore a white rose in her hair, that its 
keen odor brushed its way above the sur- 
rounding odor of the honeysuckles. He 
drew the scent in slowly, and it seemed as 
though his whole soul rose up again, as 
it had done when he stood still in the 
meadow. There was a strange something 
in her eyes, which mingled with bis con- 
sciousness of the white rose, and thrilled 
him strangely. 

This consciousness of the moment died 
away, and another, larger one swept over 
him. He felt as though he were the hero 
of a play, as though he were acting out 
the play of his own life—and successful- 
ly, too. There had always been a sub- 
conscious dramatic taste in his nature. 
The sudden humanity of this situation 
struck him as particularly strong. The 
dramatic force of this singularly new 
feeling which had taken such a complete 
and mastering hold upon him appealed to 
his nature more than any other force had 
ever done. He felt all his strength yield- 
ing helplessly to it, as rocks and stones 
and tree trunks roll away like little things 
when the force of waters above them at 
last rushes through. 

The spell of it swept over her equally. 
With a swift movement she swayed back 
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a little, as though to escape the overcom- 
ing tide, but he stooped and folded her in 
his arms, and kissed her full and long on 
the lips. It was the first, the only kiss of 
her life, and she wakened to it with a sud 
den tremor. Have you ever seen a butter 
fly quite new from the clirysalis fluttering 
its crumpled wet wings out tremulously 
under a warm compelling sun? 

It is probable that everything would 
not have remained in this begun yet un 
finished state, had not Jane, with a little 
pang of loneliness in her heart, called to 
Mary from the jessamine shadows that 
the grass was damp. 

They walked to the house without a 
word. They were both too engrossed 
with the wholly new, the wholly absorb 
ing, feeling to notice that they were walk 
ing hand in hand. It came to them both 
suddenly on the first step of the veranda. 
With a quick movement Mary ran up 
the steps ahead of Harkness, and slipped 
into the house like a frightened fawn. 

Alone in the dim light of the old-fash- 
ioned square hall—save for the akin and 
sympathetic old portrait—she snatched a 
swift glad glance at herself in the mirror 
of the hat-rack. She brushed her hair 
back lightly from her forehead. Her head 
was tilted back slightly; her eyes half 
closed, dreamily; there was a faint, ex- 
quisite smile about her lips. Her face was 
radiant, even beautiful. She hurried up 
stairs, with one hand on her heart, and in 
the dark of her room felt about in the 
top bureau drawer for the photograph. 

When she went down again, Jane left 
them alone in the moonlight of the veran- 
da. Harkness had confided very briefly 
to her while Mary was upstairs, and she 
had been swiftly sympathetic. She also 
paused now an instant, but slowly, before 
the mirror of the hat-rack. She looked at 
herself earnestly, and then smoothed back 
very softly the little crop of wavy white 
hairs at either temple. She went into the 
library, where her father sat in his great 
arm-chair. He was reading from an old 
Greek Testament. He looked up, read 
justing his spectacles, as she entered. 

“Is there anything you would like, 
father?” she said, with an almost un 
wonted tenderness. 

‘* No,” he answered, nervously jerking 
himself and readjusting himself in his 
chair. ‘*No—no—nothing. I am just 
reading my usual chapter out of the Testa- 
ment I gave James when he was ten years 
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old. I would have taught him Greek; 
he would have known it well by this 
time. He would have reached this chap- 
ter of Saint James. I keep account each 
day of where he would have been.” 

Then he fell to reading again, and took 
no further notice of her. 

She felt strangely unwanted, both here 
and there. She stood isolate and irreso- 
lute in the middle of the room. A mo- 
ment or two later she returned to the 
veranda, moving a chair in the hall first, 
and touching into line a badly hung 
picture. 

‘*Mr. Harkness tells me he is going 
‘away to-morrow, Mary,” she said, finding 
them standing silent in the moonlight. 

‘* Yes,” said Mary, with an embarrassed 
sense of ownership. ; 

A few moments later they both shook 
hands cordially with Harkness. Jane’s 
was the more cordial greeting of the two, 
although Mary's fingers were cold down 
to the tips. 

II. 

Harkness sent very fat letters at first. 
The somewhat dramatic facts of his being 
disinherited, of his starting out to build 
his own fortunes, lent a distinct halo to 
his love-affair. Above all, the little pho- 
tograph, face inwards, in his breast pocket, 
furthered that tender maladie de Vidéal 
in which he took now so real a pleasure. 

He worked as steadily as his rather un- 
disciplined nature would allow, and five 
years of work slipped by almost before 
he knew they were gone. 

He fell in with a successful man in 
Cuba. The life there had its charms, of 
course. There was, past dispute, a kind 
of pleasure in going about all day in 
knickerbockers, with a pipe in his pocket 
and a friend by his side—a friend to whom 
he could talk, too; for that friend had a 
photograph also. 

Although occasionally the pittance he 
was able to lay aside bothered him, it was 
not hard to hope for better luck next 
year. It was that, most of all—coupled 
with the thought that it was for her that 
he toiled—which made the years slip by. 

In the mean time the St. John-Carrols 
had lost most of their money. Jane took 
some music pupils, and Mary took litera- 
ture classes in a boarding and day school 
in Baltimore, and taught Letitia in the 
afternoons. 

Mary never mentioned these facts to 
Harkness in any of the long letters she 
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wrote him. This impressed her occasio 

ally as being very strange. It seemed {, 
her to be almost a kind of deception, an 
yet— She rather gloried in the thoug),; 
that she was suffering alone; that he did 
not know of her little trials; that she had 
never laid upon his heart any of the of 
ten heaviness of her own. Why should 
she? Those few bright summer days 
those few perfect June nights, when the, 
had been together, had been so happy, so 
full of peace. She connected the actua 
thought of him so closely with only sun 
ny happiness that she dreaded lest the 
shadows of her own life drift across his 

across the brightness of their past happi 
ness. She kept the thought of him as 
something apart, something above the lit 
tle daily trivialities with which her life 
had become so filled, something beyond 
and untouched by all the little bitter 
nesses. When she thought of him she 


dropped all lesser and troublous thought, 
as one drops all petty annoyances when 
one kneels down in the stained light be 
fore the high altar. 

Perhaps if he had written more inti 
mately of his life it would have brought 
about a different correspondence on her 


part, and an entirely different state of 
affairs. But his letters were full of his 
impressions, not of his experiences, ard 
drifted into a metaphysical tone, which 
hers followed easily and answered faith 
fully. It was among ideals, among the 
peace and happiness of those few summer 
days, that they both lived, and their cor- 
respondence was an ideal rather than a 
real one. Yet, after all, it was rather nat- 
ural. When a girl receives letters full 
of idealities—full of long sentences about 
her being the goddess at whose shrine a 
man worships daily—‘‘ nay, hourly ”—it 
is hardly natural for her to care to go 
into the detail of the daily drudgery of 
the goddess. Such things it would per- 
haps belittle a great love to deal with: 
for in the great facts of a strong passion 
how little a part do these things play! in 
the great realities of life how the little 
realities are blended and forgotten, as in 
a sudden burst of sunlight all the little 
half-lights are blended, and the shadows 
are forgotten, though they lay perhaps 
as deep—nay, deeper than ever! 

There was something of still more im- 
portance which Mary never told Hark- 
ness, which was that a wealthy man, the 
son of a friend of her father's, had one 
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day come out from Baltimore, had fol- 
lowed the same little rose-bordered path, 
had stood by her in the moonlight, and 
asked her to give over the little daily 
toils and annoyances of her life to be his 
wife and the mistress of his luxurious 
home. She might have told Harkness of 
this. She might have told him of the 
swift flood of memory which had come 
to her as she stood there in the moonlight, 
the swift throb of pain and joy for that 
summer night when they two had stood 
there together. She might have told him 
how all temptation of ease and luxury, 
all temptation to be free from petty annoy- 
ances, faded suddenly before that memory, 
and left her with a smile and a ‘‘ No” on 
her lips. Yes, she might have told Hark- 
ness all this, but she did not. That was 
a pleasure she would give him incident- 
ally some day when they stood once more 
in the moonlight together. 

The days wore on slowly and the 
years lingeringly, yet, after all, rapidly, 
until nine years were spent. 

Harkness still kept the little photo- 
graph sacredly. He still adored at the 
old sweet shrine. Perhaps he had chances 
too to forget or to remember. There were 
several charming blondes among the Eng- 
lish settling in Cuba, of whom even Hark- 
ness’s father would have approved, who 
named Harkness in their list of eligible 
acquaintances. Harkness needed a home. 
These were, several of them, sweet, charm- 
ing girls, nor had the spirit of the age vis- 
ited them to rob them of domestic tastes. 

But Harkness kept looking at the girl- 
ish face of his photograph, and remained 
true to his ideal and to his first love. 

Harkness planned to return to the 
States in that tenth year with what he 
had. It was not fabulous, to be sure, but 
he wanted to return to Mary. The years 
had gone very swiftly. Yes. But, after 
all, he was in need of her. 

A man without a home for a certain 
number of years grows tenderer for the 
lack and longing of it. After that time, 
if it is still withheld from him, the desire 
wears away, and he becomes more or less 
indifferent about it. Harkness felt that 
in six months more he might fall into 
this indifference. 

He sat idly one day on the veranda of 
his boarding-house. He was planning to 
get back to the States on the anniversary 
of his departure, which was toward the 
end of June. He sat with his chair tilt- 
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ed back idly. He drew short, contented 
little breaths from his pipe, and puffed 
them out slowly. The afternoon light 
shimmered softly through the bluish 
smoke, and gave it a milky, opalescent 
quality. He smiled dreamily, remem- 
bering the first time he had ever dreamed 
of her that way; the first time her face 
had ever appeared to him hazily that way 
through the smoke. Then he recalled 
so vividly, too, how once before, when 
his mind was made up, his impatience 
carried him so quickly to her. He closed 
his eyes almost. Yes, he could see it all: 
the little narrow well-trodden path, the 
roses catching at him now and then as 
he passed, as though to stay him and ask 
him why he went so fast, why his heart 
beat so; and then—and then the honey- 
suckle hedge; and then— Would she 
wear a sheer white frock, as she did then? 
No; she would probably be in black for 
her father’s recent death. Yet white, and 
in summer, is mourning. Yes, she would 
most probably wear white. He wondered 
if she would think to wear a white rose 
in her hair. A white rose had always 
been to him typical of her love. He felt 
a delicious fulness at his heart as he re- 
membered the keen sweet odor of that 
white rose, as he held her that night a 
moment in his arms. 

He opened his eyes again, and looked 
ahead of him intently. It struck him 
suddenly as being strange that in all these 
years he had never asked her to be his 
wife. To be sure, he had written her con- 
stantly of when he should return, and— 
that was all. 

He felt a swift, momentary fear lest he 
had done wrong in not asking her, in not 
clinching it, in not making it quite sure. 
How did he know but that there were 
plenty of other men— 

There was a half-frightened, half-fierce 
look in his eyes. He laid his pipe down 
absently on the chair beside him, and for 
the third time that day he took the little 
photograph from his breast pocket and 
looked at it. When he had put it away 
again he got up and knocked the ashes 
from his pipe and went into the house. 

Three days later, when he shook hands 
with his friend, bidding him good-by, 
there was a hurriedness, almost an un- 
easiness, about his manner. 

‘* Good-by, old fellow,” the other man 
said. ‘‘I hope you will find her love 
still true to you. But don’t put too much 
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faith in it. Girls are not to be counted 
on in these advanced days of metaphysi- 
cal femininity. They study, you know, 
and go into all sorts of esoteric nonsense, 
and outgrow the loving of plain, old- 
fashioned fellows like ourselves. No. 
Girls are not to be counted upon.” (The 
other man had been disappointed, and had 
burned his photograph long ago.) ‘* Poor 
devil!” he said, as Harkness left him. 
II. 

It was a trying ordeal. Harkness’s 
nerves were keyed up to a higher pitch 
than he had deemed possible. The train 
slowed up at the little station. Every- 
thing looked so familiar. The name in 
eoleus was still blooming in the limited 
little grass-plot. 

He was a little disappointed that Mary 
did not meet him. The other man’s part- 
ing sentence flashed darkly across his 
happiness. It was more like her, though, 
to wait and meet him at the hedge. 

He hurried on between the Lombardy 
poplars, and struck off into the little path 
leading from the road down across the 
meadows. The damp odor of the pond, 


carrying the odor of mint and tuft-moss, 
stole in upon his senses, thrilling them. 


A brier-rose caught at him as he passed, 
and a bird spluttered out some familiar 
gossipy little tones to him as he went by. 

At last he reached the honeysuckle 
hedge, which was now fully in bloom. 
But she did not meet him there, nor in 
the parlor. Perhaps she had not received 
his letter; and yet, yes, she must have. 
He fumbled about in his pocket for his 
eard. It was the last thing in the world 
he had supposed he would need. 

When the maid had gone, he sat down 
nervously. There was a kind of thud at 
his heart. There seemed something hor- 
ribly oppressive about the room. The 
bowed shutters dimmed the room, the sun- 
light only falling through three or four 
little chinks of the shutter on to the zreen 
rose-patterned carpet. As he stared at 
these patches of light, the walls of the 
room seemed coming out of the shadow 
to meet him, almost as though they would 
fall upon him. 

To reassure himself, he fell to thinking 
of that night when he had left her; he 
fell to thinking of her in her white gown 
and the rose in her hair. He remem- 
bered how cold her hands were when she 
said good-by. His own were icy now. 
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He thought, too, of Miss Jane, a tri 
little figure in her black gown, and wii 
the tenderness and sympathy in her eyes 
He remembered her so gratefully. i 
looked up suddenly and saw her stan 
ing there—the same trim figure in wha 
might almost have been the same bla 
gown, and with the tenderness and sy: 
pathy still in her eyes. But why was 
she, and not Mary, who met him? 

He rose with a sick feeling at his throat 
and went forward to meet the little blac 
gowned woman. She had changed ve) 
little. There was the old patient placid 
ty, so different from the sunniness o| 
Mary’s face, and the same soft graynes: 
of the wavy hair about the temples. 

** Well, by Jove!” he said, holding ou 
both his hands, in which she laid hers 
with a quick impulse. ‘* You’ve 
changed a bit.” 

‘‘Have I not?’ she said, with a littl 
laugh. ‘‘I am afraid you have learne 
flattery.” She looked up with a swift 
shyness which reminded him of Mary. 

The other man’s unpleasant sentenc 
flashed again to his brain. He wondered 
what this little woman’s message to him 
would be. Would she tell him that Mary 
was— Would she tell him that some on 
else— He loosened her hands sudden]) 

‘Upon my soul, you are quite the same.” 

They sat down, she opposite him, in a 
little low old-fashioned chair. 

‘*We have looked forward so long to 
this.” 

** Have you?” he answered, awkwardly. 

‘*Come, now!” she said. ‘* You who 
know it so well.” 

He laughed a trifle nervously at the 
seriousness of her manner, yet feeling too 
in some way reassured. 

‘*T was so grieved to hear—” 

‘* Of father’s death?” she broke in, hur- 
riedly. ‘' Yes, that, and, oh, so much 
else! So much has come to us since you 
left! Perhaps you would like to know— 
Her eyes filled suddenly. 

** Yes,” he said. 

Then he rose, put his hands in his pock 
ets, and walked away from her a few steps. 
He gave a little laugh of embarrassment 
Then his face sobered suddenly. He wheel 
ed about on one of the spots of sunshine, 
and with his two hands clinched the back 
of a chair which stood near him. He 
leaned forward a little and looked about 
the dull room, then he looked at her. He 
spoke in low quick tones: 
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“Can't you hear my heart thumping 
like a churn-dasher? Yes, of course I 
want to hear it all, but—but not now— 
not now. I think I hear her coming 
down the stairs, don’t I? I don’t want to 
hear anything just now. I want just to 
see Mary. Why does she not come? 
Does she know I am here?” 

He was looking intently and expect- 
antly toward the door. When he turned 
back again to the little black-gowned fig- 
ive she had risen, stiff, her face perfectly 
white. Her hands were clasped low be- 
fore her, her head thrown back a little, 
her eyes closed, and her lips livid. 

He sprang forward. With one hand 
he grasped her two clasped ones, until it 
seemed almost the bones crunched. 

‘*My God!” he said, as she swayed back 
slightly from him, ‘** what is the matter?” 

There was the flash of a white gown in 
the hallway. Aslight girlish figure came 
intothe room. He turned quickly to her, 
and she put out her two hands into his. 
He noticed in the intensity of the moment 
that she wore a white rose in her hair. 

She laughed a merry little laugh. 
‘Here, I hardly thought you were going 
to know me. _ It has been so long!” 

But he had taken her in his arms and 
kissed her passionately. 

She shook herself away from him, with 
another little laugh. ‘I guess you have 
forgotten that I am grown now, and not 
little Letitia any longer. I was such a 
little girl when you left.” She tossed her 
hair back lightly, and the rose fell from it. 

Harkness turned again to the little 
black-gowned woman, with an anguished 
question in his eyes. But she was gone. 

‘* Where has Mary gone?” Letitia said. 

Harkness was beside himself with mis- 
ery and emotion. ‘‘Good God, child!” 
he said, taking her hands tightly, ‘‘ that 
is not she! You are she! Tell me you 
are she, just as I left her!” 

As she was shaking her head slightly 
in wonderment, he folded her closely in 
his arms for one passionate moment. She 
submitted to his kisses with a dumb won- 
der, for there were tears with them. 

When he finally put her from him to 
look again at her, her face was flushed, 
and her body was thrilled through and 
through with a keen joy. She had never 
before had the slightest idea of what love 
might be. It had come to her suddenly, 
overwhelmingly, with these first kisses 
that she had ever known. 


IV. 

It was not long before the little black- 
gowned, white-faced figure regained its 
usual placidity. Only now and then 
there would come a swift anguish into 
the large gray eyes when the radiance 
which shone from Letitia’s face reminded 
her too forcibly of her own face as she 
had seen it in the mirror of the hat-rack 
that moonlight night. 

One evening, several months later, 
while Letitia had taken Harkness to show 
him a curious dahlia beyond the honey- 
suckle hedge, Mary stepped from the ve- 
randa down into the near white moonlight 
and tree shadows of the lawn, and walk- 
ed back and forth in them, with her hands 
clasped low before her, until, later, Miss 
Jane, coming out of the house, called to 
her from the jessamine shadows that the 
grass was damp. She went slowly back 
to the veranda, with a throb at her heart, 
and holding her right hand out a little 
from her, as though it held lightly the 
hand of some imaginary person who walk- 
ed beside her. 

Miss Jane did not speak, but put her arm 
about her when she reached the veranda, 
and they two stood in the jessamine shad- 
ows, looking out at the moonlight. 

The next day, as Mary stood at the end 
of the veranda, in the afternoon shadow 
of the jessamine leaves, Harkness came 
up close behind her and stood looking 
down at her. He had a white rose in his 
hand, which he was twirling nervously. 

A wave of feeling, beside which the 
long love of the past years was nothing, 
swept over her. That he should not see 
her eyes, she did not turn toward him, 
but looked out straight ahead of her into 
the dull copper of the sunset. 

‘*Mary—” he began at last. Then he 
hesitated. The blood in her finger -tips 
throbbed heavily. She did not turn, but 
waited for him to continue. He did not, 
however. He tried, but the words would 
not arrange themselves. He twirled the 
little rose more nervously. At last he 
threw it down, with a gesture of im- 
patience. 

It struck the floor of the veranda with 
a little thud, tilted lightly an instant, and 
settled at her feet. 

The blood seemed to die down from each 
pulse in her body to a sudden stillness. 

She turned to him, with a calm light in 
her eyes. ‘‘ Letitia has already told me,” 
she said, gently. 
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T would hardly be decent to move the 
window of the Study back from Mexi- 
co to New York without mention of Cuer- 
navaca, even at the risk of increasing the 
envy of that great majority whose igno- 
rance of its beauties now keeps them quiet. 
There are a few places in the world that 
are not imitations of some other place, 
and are pre-eminently worth seeing—like 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado River in 
Arizona,and Taorminain Sicily. Cuerna- 
vaca is one of them—mainly, however, 
on account of the setting which nature 
has given it. The little city in itself is in 
no way superior to a dozen others in Mex- 
ico in architectural quaintness and archi- 
tectural originality or in romantic asso- 
ciations, but nature has given it a climate 
of exceptional evenness all the year, and 
of geniality, and set it as lord over a 
‘* prospect,” in its extent and its contrasts, 
in its loveliness and its majesty, which 
distinguishes it. There is, indeed, not 
much to be said for its architecture, ex- 
cept for the Palace of Cortes—injured by 
restoration in bad taste—and the beauti- 
ful church built in his time. 

Somebody of authority, by-the- way, 
ought to explain why Mexico has so many 
church edifices that go to the beart of the 
lover of beauty, and why the United 
States has so few that are interesting. 
Aside from the great Gothic monuments 
in Spain, Mexico surpasses Spain in inter- 
esting ecclesiastical architecture. It has 
more variety, more quaint beauty, more 
originality in towers and in facades. The 
interiors are generally monotonous, and 
repetitions of each other. The Spaniards, 
in an age of faith, built churches, con- 
vents, monasteries, all over the country, 
in remote and unimportant Indian vil- 
lages, and as far north as their patient 
ministers of religion wandered, even to 
the bay of San Francisco. In these edi- 
fices the Spanish ingenuity and enthu- 
siasm prevailed, but they were largely ex- 
ecuted by Indian builders and artists; and 
if there is Saracenic feeling shown, there 
are also, especially in ornamentation, 
traces of that aboriginal artistic spirit 
which, long before the Spanish conquest, 
executed both in stone and in pottery sin- 
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gularly attractive work. Even within 
hundred years of our own time India; 
genius has been distinguished. Thos 
who think that this genius is only exhil) 
ited in bizarre forms, and in such sma 
details of design and color as the pott 
can attain, should see at Querétaro th 
work of Tresguerres, architect, sculptor 
and painter. Any modern architect, w|i 
is led away by straining after effect in ; 
grotesque combination of distinct Gre 
styles with medizval and early English 
having no note of originality anywhere 
could study with profit the simple el 
gance—as simple as the Old Louvre—o! 
the Bishop’s Palace in Querétaro, or tli 
wood-carving in the church of the se 
questered Convent of Santa Rosa. In my 
remembrance there is not, on such a great 
seale, any wood-carving in the world 
equal to it in freshness and largeness o! 
execution and in beauty of design. Ii 
could not have been all done by the hand 
of Tresguerres, but it was all from his de 
signs and under his superintendence. Of 
course, as to civic and ecclesiastic archi 
tecture, climate and lack of popular tast 
for the beautiful put limits upon our ar 
chitectural work, but it is worth the while 
of the American architect to conside: 
whether he cannot learn more from oui 
sister republic below the Tropic of Cancer 
than he is likely to get from the well 
studied structures of Europe. In many 
petty and poverty-stricken Indian vil 
lages are charming towers and curious 
facades which would be a most valuable 
education in the principles of taste to any 
American community. 

Cuernavaca is distinguished as the act 
ual meeting-place of the pine and the palm. 
It lies only a little more than fifty miles 
south of the city of Mexico; but in order to 
reach it there is a mountain to be crossed 
which is at an elevation of over ten thou- 
sand feet. A railway climbs up this moun- 
tain, over the summit, to a wind -swept 
plain, in the midst of pine forests, called 
Tres Marias—marked by the sightly peaks 
of the Three Marys. By long loops and 
zigzags it is crawling down the mountain 
on the other side to Cuernavaca. Mexico 
city has an elevation of seven thousand 
five hundred feet, Tres Marias of about 
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ten thousand, and Cuernavaca of five 
thousand. The descent by the wagon 
road is in length only twelve miles, but 
the drop in that distance is five thousand 
feet, so that the traveller passes very 
quickly from temperate to tropical condi- 
tions. The pines continue on the slopes 
and terraces to the city limits, and there 
the palms flourish—the royal, the cocoa- 
nut, and the date—with the bananas, the 
sapotas, the mangoes, and the whole or- 
chard of mild-flavored tropical fruits. 

I do not say that this wagon road from 
Tres Marias to Cuernavaca was last March 
the worst in the world, but no doubt it 
vas the worst that was called passable. 
Originally well engineered, considering 
the descent, it is very broad, and well 
stoned and gravelled, on a bed of natural 
rock much of the way. But by neglect the 
bowlders and stones had come to the sur- 
face, and it resembles a broad wild moun- 
tain torrent in which dust takes the place 
of water—dust which rose in suffocating 
clouds upon the least stir in the air, or 
from any passing foot or wheel. It was 
much thronged by Indian men and wo- 
men, toting heavy basket burdens on their 
backs (held on by a strap across the fore- 
head), by long trains of pack mules and 
donkeys, and by great carts and wag- 
ons loaded with merchandise, and with 
coffee, cotton, and sugar from the low 
country. Indeed, all over Mexico where 
railroads do not exist the traveller is im- 
pressed by the extent of inland commerce, 
of which the peon and the donkey are the 
patient bearers. 

The means of conveyance for the tour- 
ist is an old-fashioned diligence, of the 
sort that scarcely exists outside of Spain 
and Mexico. It has a great deal of room 
inside, and still more room outside, is 
more ungainly than Noah’s ark, and 
creaks and groans and tumbles about as 
if it might any moment go to pieces. This 
disreputable vehicle is drawn by ten mules 
which need the attention of the satirist 
and the humanitarian. All that has been 
written about the mule has not changed 
his character. He is still the most ill- 
used and the most recalcitrant of hybrids. 
Assembling the team into the traces in 
front of the diligence is always an exper- 
iment requiring judgment and caution. 
The rigging for him seems barbarous— 
leather straps, chains, and long poles—a 
“togglement” not easily understood, and as 
crude as the nature of the mule, who resents 
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every attempt to tackle him into his task, 
He is obstinate about falling into line: 
he humps his back and bucks; he pulls; 
he lets fly his heels without the least 
provocation. I noticed with pleasure 
one thing in more than one team in Mex- 
ico, and that was that the most vicious 
mule in the lot received the most consid- 
eration from the drivers, got the least 
kicks and the least hard language. I 
knew a little mouse-colored mule who 
was the devil incarnate, but who was nev- 
er touched by the whip, and whose heels 
and temper commanded the entire respect 
of the drivers and stable-boys. Their at- 
titude towards her showed either a great 
knowledge of the mule nature, or it show- 
ed that under some conditions it pays to 
be “ugly.” I have known some politi- 
cians succeed by having this knowledge. 
When the team is hitched up, with all its 
rattling toggery, the mules are wide apart, 
and move in what would be called open 
order. It requires two drivers, one who 
holds the bunch of reins, and an assistant, 
who sits beside him on the box. The 
driver, who is less talkative and less af- 
fectionate in his conversation with the 
mules than a driverin Spain (who always 
addresses each mule tenderly by his first 
name), has at hand nearly as many dif- 
ferent sorts of whips as a golf-player has 
sticks for his game. These whips are 
handed to him by his assistant when he 
needs a long or a short lash to give a re- 
minding flick to any member of the team. 
The assistant has his own short whip, 
which he uses when he jumps down at 
difficult spots in the road to whack some 
inattentive mule. But his main business 
is to stone the team. He has piled up on 
his seat and on the dash-board a heap of 
small rocks, which is renewed from time 
to time, and these he flings with unerring 
aim at any mule which needs awakening. 
Thus encouraged, the team keeps in mo- 
tion, but it is kicking and plunging more 
or less, and the legs are continually get- 
ting over the traces. When this happens, 
the veliicle stops, and the assistant has the 
delicate task of righting matters without 
having his brains knocked out. Down 
or up the Cuernavaca road this team, in 
open order, strays about, picking its way 
over the bowlders and around the pits, 
while the ark, not having in its character 
any covenant of safety, rolls after it in 
the cloud of dust like a schooner in a 
heavy sea. And the passengers hang on, 
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wish that they were made of India-rub- 
ber, and try to admire the scenery. 

From the heights Cuernavaca seems to 
lie in a plain, but it is really on a prom- 
ontory between two barrancas, and the 
whole country beyond is broken, till the 
terraces fall off into more tropical places, 
where the view is bordered by purple 
mountains. Indeed, the little city in the 
midst of this tumultuous plain is sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains. The coun- 
try around, and especially below to the 
south, is irrigated, and presents a dozen 
contrasts of color, in the evergreen foli- 
age, the ripening yellow crops of sugar- 
cane and grain, the clusters of big trees 
here and there about a village or a haci- 
enda, and the frequent church towers. 
All this is loveliness, a mixture of tem- 
perate and tropical grace, but there is 
grandeur besides. Looking to the east, 
say from the Palace of Cortes, over the 
fields of purple and green and yellow 
and brown, where the graceful palms 
place themselves just as an artist would 
have them in the foreground of his pic- 
ture, the view is certainly one of the 
finest in the world. There is on the left 
the long mountain range with the peaks 
of Tres Marias, and along the foot of it 
haciendas and towers, cones of extinct 
voleanoes, and noble rocky promontories. 
To form the middle distance mountains 
come into the picture, sloping together to 
lead the eye along from one “value” to 
another, violet, purple, dark, or shining as 
the sun strikes them, while on the left is 
a noble range of naked precipices of red 
rock, always startling in color. It is some 
two thousand feet up the side of one of 
these red cliffs that there are the remains 
of an ancient city of Cliff-dwellers—al- 
most inaccessible now, but once the home 
of a race that understood architecture and 
knew how to carve. The lines of this 
natural picture, the fields, the intervening 
ledges, the lofty mountains, all converge 
to the spot the artist would choose for the 
eye to rest, and there, up in the heavens, 
are the snow-clad peaks of Popocatepetl 
and Iztaccihuatl, about seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the sea, vol- 
canic creators of the region, and now un- 
disputed lords of the landscape. In the 
evening these peaks are rosy in the sun; 
in the morning their white immobility is 
defined against the rosy sunshine. 

I have been almost betrayed into a de- 
scription. I will only add that this no- 


ble prospect is offered to the tourist wit}, 
an inspiring daily atmosphere and a ¢}j 
mate whose only drawback is the dust of 
the rainless winter season, six months 
long. But for the explorer the whol 
region is most inviting. Here, within » 
few hours, are the unstudied and puzzling 
remains of more than one antique race. 
temples and mounds and the ruins o| 
cities. Only recently a city of antiquity, 
which puzzles all guess so far, has been 
discovered, only four hours from Cuer 
navaca, which is said to equal in extent 
the city of New York. I suppose it is 
now what the Greater New York will by 
some day in our forgotten annals. 


Il. 


In the spring M. Brunetiére, the French 
critic, and the editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, spoke about literature at 
Johns Hopkins University, Harvard, Co 
lumbia, and Yale. He spoke in his own 
tongue concerning the histories, the poe- 
try, the fiction, and the criticism of his 
own country. Everywhere he was met 
by large audiences, many individuals of 
which were familiar with his critical 
work. Presumably also his hearers be 
long to that portion of our population, 
which is happily increasing, who take lit 
erature seriously. The message of the 
French critic— which had, however, no air 
of being a message, but merely the confer 
ence of a student with other sympathetic 
students—has a much greater chance of 


‘bearing fruit now than it would have 


had here twenty years ago, for the reason 
that the number of persons is increasing 
here who take a cosmopolitan view of 
our own literature, and recognize the ex- 
istence of standards by which all literary 
work must be judged—that there is no 
literature without ‘‘ style.” 

The value of the lectures of M. Brune- 
tiére was less in his discriminating analy- 
sis of French writers, delightful as that 
was to hear and useful to remember, than 
in his incidental disclosure of the method 
upon which his judgments were formed, 
the method upon which all final criticism 
must rest. In brief, this is referable toa 
belief that there is a standard of criticism, 
in a large measure independent of per- 
sonal whim or personal liking or dislik- 
ing, something that one can learn by 
careful study of the literatures of the 
past. This is often disputed, and it has 
been not much adhered to in the critical 
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writing inthis country. Yet it is the ap- 
plication of this standard that gives to 
French literature—even to scientific writ- 
ing—its tremendous power of expressing 
accurately thought and life. This cannot 
be dismissed as a mere matter of form, for 
in art form is of the essence of the thing 
dealt with. If I understand M. Brune- 
tiére, literature rests upon a 
standard of universally conceded excel- 
lence and quality which has been gradu- 
ally evolved by experience, and that the 
wider one’s experience is of many litera- 
tures of many ages, the more clearly he 
can discern this standard. If it exists, it 
modifies what we call provincialism and 
puts individual preference on its guard. 
For individual preference, either about 
painting or sculpture or any work of lit- 
erature, may very likely be due to igno- 
rance. Limited knowledge often makes a 
brilliant piece of writing, but very rarely 
produces sound criticism. We know that 
in conversation about our acquaintances 
it is easier to be *‘smart” than to be just. 

It is confessedly difficult to fix the lines 
of this standard, applied to poetry, his- 
tory, or fiction. But it is not reasonable 
that the human race has not evolved some 


criticism 


tixed basic principles as to literature, as it 


has in ethics—in the conduct of life. We 
have gradually come to have some funda- 
mental notions in morals. From time to 
time we lay the emphasis differently, now 
on chastity, now on courage, now on pub- 
lic virtue; but we always pretty clearly 
draw the line between right and wrong. 
The world has come to have—and is stead- 
ily improving in this respect—an edu- 
cated conscience. Wecan also admit that 
it is slowly getting an educated taste in 
art. It is coming to refer to established 
principles that have gained the sanction 
of time, and that do not depend upon any 
individual liking or disliking. When a 
person, speaking of a work of art, says, 
‘*T know what I like,” or, ‘‘ This suits me,” 
we are obliged to inquire who he is, and 
whether he makes his judgment from his 
own narrow sympathies and his limited 
opportunities. He has a right to his 
opinion and the indulgence of his tastes 
perhaps, but if he has no perception of a 
universal standard above personality, he 
is not fit to sit in the critic’s chair. A 
man may not care for this or for that 
piece of writing which he is compelled to 
recognize as literature. I can imagine a 
critic like M. Brunetiére sitting in judg- 
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ment on a history or a novel and giving 
it a high place in literature, while he 
confessed that personally it did not in 
terest or that it even repelled him. 

It has been more than once said, in 
these pages and elsewhere, that what 
American literature (to use a provincial 
expression) needs just now is the applica- 
tion to it by enlightened critics of the 
principles of universal criticism; that is, 
that its excellences and defects are to be 
judged not by comparison with itself, but 
with world-wide literature. When we ap 
peal to that standard, using such cosmo- 
politan spectacles as our French lecturer 
wears, we shall begin to understand where 
we are, and how much we have to do to 
make the term ‘‘American”’ literature 
something more than a geographical dis 
tinction. 

II. 

The ceremony of the dedication of the 
monument and tomb of Grant in April 
was the most notable event of the kind 
since the funeral of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, or perhaps since -the ‘‘ return” of 
Napoleon to his resting- place under the 
dome of the Invalides. It took on na 
tional proportions. As a popular display, 
and judged by the number of spectators, 
it was unexampled in New York, although 
nature took a whim and fought against 
it with bitter cold and a storm of wind 
and dust. It was the culmination of a 
long-continued popular effort, brought to 
aconclusion by unselfish good-citizenship 
and patriotic private generosity. It was 
the people’s work, unaided by the Federal 
or the State government, and all those 
active in it receive the honor and praise 
they deserve. But it did not lack the 
highest recognition that the authorities 
could give it. The sea power and the 
land forees, Federal and of the States, 
joined in the magnificent parade. The 
President and the Vice-President, the cab- 
inet, the foreign diplomatic representa- 
tives, the Senate and the House, the Su- 
preme Court, the Governors of States, the 
Mayor of New York, and many civil and 
military and naval officers of distinction, 
gave impressiveness and dignity to the oe- 
casion. The ceremony of actual dedica- 
tion left little to be desired, and justified 
the glowing words of the President, who 
rose to the full dignity of the hour, re- 
garding this with justifiable pride as the 
achievement of seventy millions of peo- 
ple. The spectacle on Washington Heights 
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at 12 o'clock on the 27th of April, when 
the President arose to speak, looking down 
upon that noble “view” of civilization, 
and over a vast concourse of perhaps a 
million spectators, surrounded by the offi- 
cial majesty of the government, was some- 
thing to kindle our patriotism. 

This official sanction was eminently 
proper, and the occasion would have been 
flat without it. It was proper that the 
parade should be so largely military. A 
parade is nothing without discipline, or- 
der, and color. It was proper that the 
statesmen as well as the politicians who 
are active in public life should be present, 
and that business and commercial life 
should be solidly represented. But it 
was not a political denronstration. In 
his excellent oration, General Porter, the 
president of the Monument Association, 
said that the monument arose by the sub- 
scriptions of over ninety thousand per- 
sons, who contributed sums from one 
cent up to five thousand dollars. It was 
an attempt on the part of the people to 
express their love for a great national 
hero. It is a monument made by the 
people to a great soldier and a patriotic 
President. In the oration glowing refer- 
ence was made to the work of art which 
is this monument. It was said also, and 
without a particle too much emphasis, 
that this soldier was the author of a book 
which courts comparison with the great 
autobiographies of the world, and, indeed, 
in the distinction of simplicity of style, 
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lucidity of narrative, and the beauty of 
sincerity, it has no rival in our literature 
save the work of Benjamin Franklin. 
Now this was an affair of the citizens 
of the United States, but so far as I could 
see, or as I am informed, scarcely any re 
cognition was extended in the invitations 
to participate in it except to the official or 
political, and moderately to the business 
class. The great universities, the learned 
societies, the learned professions, were un 
recognized. Here was a work of art to 
be dedicated. I could not learn that dis 
tinguished architects or artists were in 
vited. Here was the tomb of a maker of 
history and a maker of national glory. | 
could not learn that any one was ~geaga 
because he was a historian, or a poet, or : 
man of letters. To be a great iilacedor. 
or a publicist, or a man of genius, or a 


famous physician, or an economist, or a 


philosopher, or a scholar, or an eminent 
lawyer, did not gain a man an invitation. 
Aside from the field of politics and offi- 
cial life and military rank, the list was 
philistine. The intellectual side of the 
republic, unexpressed in official life or 
politics, was ignored. 

Could this have happened in any other 
civilized country on a like occasion? Cer 
tainly not in Paris; probably not in Ber 
lin, where even officialdom respects the 
universities; and maybe not in London, 
where men of letters and men of science 
have a recognition not given them in the 
early part of this century. 
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POLITICAL. 

( UR Record closes May 12, 1897.-—-In conse- 

quence of the invasion of Macedonia by Greek 
irregulars, the Turkish Council of Ministers declared, 
on April 17, thata state of war existed, and ordered 
Edhem Pasha to take the offensive. The Greek 
fleet destroyed Turkish stores in the Gulf of Salon- 
ica, and the Greek army resisted stubbornly in the 
passes of the Thessalian frontier. Osman Pasha 
and Said Eddin Pasha were sent to command the 
Turkish armies. After a pitched battle at Mati, 
near Milouna Pass, the Greeks incontinently left 
Tyrnavo and Larissa, retiring to Pharsalos. The 
blame for the reverses was attributed to the gen- 
erals, the ministry, and the royal family. Premier 
Delyannis was succeeded by Demetrius Ralli; and 
the royal family was threatened with a popular out- 
break. After a pitched battle at Pharsalos, at 








which the Greek leaders seem to have acted gal- 
lantly, though without generalship, the Turks drove 
the Greeks back to Domoko. The Greek govern- 
ment promised to withdraw her forces from Crete, 
and on May 9 sent a written request for mediation 
to the powers, which was granted. 

The Anglo-American arbitration treaty, which 
had been so amended that it had lost its main 
features, was rejected in the Senate on May 5. 

In a fire which broke out in a charity bazar in 
Paris on May 5 over a hundred people were burned 
to death, including many in the highest society. 


OBITUARY. 
May 4.—At Washington, Rear-Admiral Richard 
W. Meade, aged sixty years. 
May 7.—At Zucco, Sicily, Henri d‘Orléans, Duc 
d’Aumale, aged seventy-five years. 
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JUDGE'S BURGLAR. 


BY HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


UDGE CRABTREE, having that day sue- 

ceeded in collecting a bill against a man 
which he had never expected to get, felt on 
particularly good terms with himself and the 
world in general, and, furthermore, was per- 
fectly willing that the whole world should 
know it. 

“Vm strongly inclined to think,” he remark- 
ed, as he critically observed the gathering 
ash on his second cigar, “that my worst fault 
has from the first that of underrating 
myself. I always been a much abler 
man than I have given myself credit for be- 
ing. ‘Vl settle that matter next week,’ he 
said to me. I answered, ‘shell ont, or 
I'll secure a writ of envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary and settle you.’ And, 
as I expected, the roll of those words just 
completely flabbergasted him, and he shelled 
out then and there. If I hadn’t been so modest 
I think I should have got on better.” 

“Yes,” observed Major Dodge, “ modesty is 
your besetting sin. There is not the least 
doubt in the world that if you could always 
deal exclusively with men like this one, who 
don’t know the difference between a pug pup- 
py and an ocean greyhound, that you would 
get along Men of that stamp do 
oceasionally knuckle under to men of yours.” 

“Did I ever tell you,” went on the Judge, 
not deigning to notice the others remark, 
“how I outwitted the burglar when I lived at 
Syracuse ?” 

The question was put to a vote, and it was 
decided that as far as they aware, and 
they generally remembered the Judge’s stories, 
he never had told how he outwitted the 
Syracuse burglar; so he went on: 

“T suppose the burglars at Syracuse are 
among the brightest in the profession. Idon’t 
pretend to account for this; I simply state it 
asa fact. They are a clear-headed, energetic, 
intelligent body of men, quick to take up 
with new ideas and fertile in inventions, and 
withal they are liberal and broad - minded. 
For instance, a few years ago, instead of cry- 
ing out against time-locks as cruel and un- 
just, in the way that many of the profession 
did elsewhere, the Syracuse burglars wel- 
comed the time-lock as an inevitable step in 
the scientific progress of the and set 
about devising a way to circumvent it. The 
result was that in a few months even a stem- 
winding, split-second time-lock had no terrors 
for which, to my mind, is conclusive 
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them, 
evidence that they put real genins into their 
work. But,as you will observe from my sim- 
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ple narrative, one of the most able of them 
fell before me. 

“T had been down at Cortland on a case 
which kept me late. On the way up the train 
collided with a cow and delayed me further, so 
that I did not arrive in Syracuse till past one 
o’clock, aud it must have been almost or quite 
two before I turned into the street where I 
lived. It was a fashionable part of the town, 
where the houses were generally large and 
stood some distance back from the roadway, 
with well-kept lawns covered with shrubbery, 
trees, fountains, and cast-iron animals from the 
leading foundries. I was proceeding up the 
gravel walk when I noticed something in the 
moonlight at my dining-room window. — I 
stepped into the shadow of a cherry-tree (em- 
blem of George Washington ), and saw that it 
Was a man with a short ladder. I instantly 
knew that it must be either a burglar or a 
book-agent. The chances seemed to be in fa- 
vor of the burglar, and it was very clear that 
he was about to go through my house. My 
first thought was to call for the police; then I 
remembered that there were never any of these 
worthy beings in that part of town at such a 
late hour. I was on the point of setting up an 
outery anyhow, and if I had done so I should 
have made the startled atmosphere vibrate; but 
it then further occurred to me that it was cus- 
tomary in our neighborhood, when we heard a 
citizen yelling ‘ Burglars! or making any sim- 
ilar heated nocturnal remarks, for everybody 
to turn over, and cover up his head with the 
bed-clothing, and relapse into further soothing 
slumber; so I refrained from any vocal effort 
whatever. That my shouts would probably 
frighten the burglar away seemed possible, 
but that would not be capturing him—some- 
thing I had felt a strong desire to do from the 
first. The idea of running and fetching the 
police also came into my mind, but I feared 
the man would finish his work and be off be- 
fore I could get back. Another notion which 
popped into my head was to rush up and seize 
him by the legs as he went up the ladder, 
and then to handle him in a boisterous and un- 
feeling manner; but for some reason—lI’ve for- 
gotten what it was now—I decided against 
this plan also, As a historical fact, I may men- 
tion that he was a large man, weighing not 
less than two hundred and twenty - eight 
pounds, and had a heavy iron jimmy in one 
hand. 

“ But when I looked again I saw that the 
fellow was actually starting up the ladder, and 
the thought of my family silver-ware and jew- 
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elry, not to mention the manuscript of my 
work, ‘Crabtree on Contracts, nerved me to 
effort. A plan of action instantly flashed into 
my mind. It often happens that way with 
me in times of great emergency. I butted my 
head against the cherry -tree, smashing my 
silk hat, threw off my overcoat, rolled up my 
trousers, cast away my collar and cravat, and 
rushed up just as the man was half-way in 
the window, and said, in a gruff voice, 

“*Wot yer doin’, old hoss ?” 

“ He instantly came down the ladder, feeling 
for his weapons in a superfluous, disagreeable 
way that made me wish for the moment that 
my plan of action had not flashed so instantly 
across my mind. 

“*Goin’ to work old Crabtree, be yer ?’ I con- 
tinued. ‘ Now see year,lemmy in wid yeron this; 
I was on the ground bout as soon as you was.’ 

“ That’s jast the way I talked to him, and it 
had the desired effect; he put up his pistol, 
grasped my hand, and we struck a bargain to 
rob the house together and divide the swag 
equally. We couldn’t have come to an agree- 
ment with more neatness and despatch if we 
had been practical politicians at the opening 
ofacampaign. It’s just as I told you about 
those Syracuse burglars—they’re a very supe- 
rior class. 

“We accordingly both went up the ladder, 
and were soon hard at work on the lower floor. 
I explained my familiarity with the surround- 
ings by saying that I had done a little job there 
two years before. It made my blood boil to 
see him doubt the genuineness of some of my 
best solid silver-ware ; and when the scoundrel 
dragged out a bottle of acid and actually 
showed me that it was plated, I was disgusted 
with him; but we got together a good deal of 
plunder, notwithstanding. ‘Just you lay low 
now while I go up stairs and git the old man’s 
leather and ticker, I said to him. ‘You'll 
wake up the old dufter, won’t you?’ he said, 
anxiously. ‘Not much,’ I answered. ‘You 
don’t know what a sleeper he is. He defend- 
el me once, and was asleep in court from start 
to tinish,which is why I got two years.’ I 
went up, and in a few minutes came back with 
my watch and pocket-book, and told him that 
i was snoring like a fog-horn. He recognized 
my ability as a burglar, and grasping my hand 
warmly, proposed that we always work togeth- 
er in the future. 

“We had now made a pretty clean sweep 
of the house, and he suggested that it was 
time for us to bundle up our booty in the 
table-cloth and be going, as some of the police 
were early risers and we might get pinched. 
This seemed a prudent view of the situation, 
and I consented. But if you think I had any 
intention of letting that fellow get away, you 
are not acquainted with my character. He 
stood no more show than did the man I col- 
lected the bill from to-day. There was a small 
closet at one end of the dining-room which 
had escaped his attention. We had got the 


bundle half tied up, and he was vigorously 
growling about the quality of the silver-ware, 
when I pointed out the closet and suggested 
its swag-containuing possibilities. He instant], 
went over and stepped inside. I as prompt- 
ly closed and locked the door. Then I went 
into the library, got a sheet of paper, and 
wrote this on it for the benefit of the servant- 
girl in the morning: 


Notice.—Enclosed find one (1) burglar. Don't 
disturb. CRABTREE. 


“T then closed the window, turned out the 
gas, brought in my overcoat from the lawn, 
and went up stairs to bed. I was tired, and in 
five minutes was sleeping soundly. 

“Having been up so late the night before, 
I, of course, did not waken very early in the 
morning, and the entire family was stirring 
some time before I was. When Mrs. Crabtree 
got down she found the breakfast served, but 
the closet was undisturbed, our dining-room 
girl being a young person of extreme good 
sense. On the girl’s calling her attention to 
it, Mrs. Crabtree read the note on the door, 
simply remarking, ‘ Very well, do not disturb 
it.’ Mrs. Crabtree, gentlemen, is a lady who 
seldom gets excited. The children, of course, 
with the natural curiosity of youth, asked 
some questions, but their mother merely said 
to them: ‘ Your father has got a burglar locked 
up in there. It doesn’t interest us.’ As I re- 
marked, Mrs. Crabtree is a woman of rare self- 
possession and extraordinary common-sense. 
She said afterwards that it was amusing to 
hear our little girl, aged four, shout through 
the key-hole: ‘Hello, Mr. Burglar!’ and, ‘ Did 
papa lock you up because you were naughty?’ 

“ About nine o’clock I arose and went down 
to breakfast. When the burglar heard my 
voice in the dining-room he made some un- 
complimentary observations from the other 
side of the door, but I paid no attention to 
him. I related the occurrences of the night 
before to Mrs. Crabtree, and after breakfast 
went into the library and spent a half-hour 
over the morning paper, reading with especial 
interest Alderman Moggerty’s speech before 
the Council the night before in favor of cutting 
down the police force in the interests of econ- 
omy. Then I went to my office. Here the 
first thing I did was to send a note to the 
chief of police, short, and to the point, about 
as follows: 


“Dear Sir,—lI have one large, thick-set bur- 
glar stored in my china-closet. Please remove 
the same at the expense of the city immedi- 
ately. Yours truly, 

J. A. CRABTREE. 


“When I went home at noon he was gone. 
What do you think about the latest phase of 
the Cuban question, Colonel ?” 
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“ Hold on, Judge,” broke out Major Dodge ; 
“finish your story before you tackle the little 
matter of international difficulties. Don’t 
amputate the climax.” 

} “Haven't I finished it? Didn’t I say that 

} when I got home the man was gone? Do you 

g think I followed up his subsequent career? 

, Got an idea that I sent him flowers in jail and 

Ei put him on my calling list? Harboring the 
notion that I ran down to Auburn prison every 
visitors’ day, and had a fatherly ery on that 
scoundrel’s neck for old association’s sake ?” 

“You miss the point, Judge,” persisted 

Major Dodge. “ Dick Bailey, of Utiea, told me 

the whole story, and if you don’t 











} “y question the good taste of this, Major,” 
# interrupted the Judge, with feeling. “Only 
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a life-long friendship saves you. I said that 
when I got home the man was gone. He was 


very much so. But the fact is the miser- 
able wretch broke out after my departure, in 
timidated the women and children, locked 
them all in another closet, and then calmly 
looted the house, not missing my wife’s jewel- 
case, put his plunder in my best alligator-skin 
bag, and walked out the front door, borrowing 
a light for one of my cigars from the coming 
chief of police at the corner, and made his es 
cape. I got an anonymous note from him the 
next day saying that if he ever went into the 
junk business he would eall for the silver- 
ware. And that evening Moggerty got his 
pet scheme through, reducing the police force 
one-half.” 





ol 
Erbe0 V sedoreT Srown. 
THE DRAWBACK. 
AnGe.ina. “ Yes, I have faith that one day I shall become a great symbolic painter, and one 
cannot have works without faith.” 
Kate. * But one cannot have faith without works, especially the faith of other people.” 
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HER BLESSED CONSOLATION. 

IN one of Kentucky’s pleasantest blue-grass 
towns once lived a young preacher of the gos- 
pel. He was of the mild and harmless sort, 
yet sensitive withal, and not unaware of the 
fact that he was not the greatest pulpit orator 
of his time. Yet there would come moments 
to his gentle spirit when he was sure that he 
was not accepted by his congregation at even 
the very modest estimate which he placed on 
himself, and the thought made him unhappy. 
As indeed it would have made a much stronger 
man unhappy. 

His wife, however, was never among those 
who faltered in high esteem for her unassum- 
ing little husband. He was to her the dearest 
object in the world, and she was proud of him 
because she loved him, and she loved him 
because — because she loved him, which was 
reason infinite for her. 

And he loved her no less than she loved 
him. 

One evening he sat dejected before the fire 
in his little study, while she was busy light- 
ing the lamp and making his den cozy for him. 

“IT don’t care,” he pouted like a child; “Ido 
the very best I know how, and am faithful in 
season and out of season, and if they do not 
appreciate me, I’m sure it is not my fault.” 

She looked at him softly, and slipping over 
to him gently, she dropped her arms about 
his neck and laid his little head over on her 
shoulder. 

“Well,” she crooned, with motherly tender- 
ness and the sincerest confidence, “‘ 0o’s tweet, 
even if oo tan’t preach”; and there was that 
in her touch and her voice which brought to 
his troubled spirit the peace which passeth 
understanding. W. J. Lampton. 


A TRUE STORY. 

THREE men sat together recently at a well- 
known café discussing a fourth known to them 
all. The name of the fourth man happened to 
be “Chamberlin,” and he was distinctly not a 
popular person. 

“‘He’s too cold for me,” said one. “I frankly 
confess I don’t like him.” 

“He’s too confoundedly superior for me,” 
said the second. “I always feel like a worm 
in his presence—so I avoid him. I don’t like 
to feel like a worm, And the worst part of it 
is Chamberlin doesn’t give the worm a chance 
to turn.” 

“Well,” said the third, “he snubs me right 
and left—but I love him. I simply love him. 
Don’t like to love him, because I know it’s un- 
usual, but I can’t help myself.” 

“But why ?” eried the first. “It isn’t good 
form to make yourself conspicuous this way.” 

“ Well,” observed the third, hesitatingly, “I 
once had occasion to write to Chamberlin, and 
in a moment of inadvertence I crossed the 1 
in his name, and it looked so confoundedly like 
Chambertin that I conceived an inordinate 
liking for him.” 


THEATRICAL REMINISCENCE 

THE old property-man seated himself on a 
moss-covered “ practical” stump while wait- 
ing for the play to begin, and in response to 
my question, said: 

“Mistakes will occur, and things will get 
mixed up in the theatrical business as well as 
in any other. I remember one season when | 
was with The Country Farm. Everything real, 
you know — real cows, horses, chickens, and 
all that sort of stuff. One act was in the city. 
and there were real fire-engines, cable-cars, 
ferry-boats, policemen, and such like. Good 
play, and took in money by the barrelful, but 
hard work forme. Had to buy fresh vegeta- 
bles for the cows to eat in full view of the au- 
dience, and look after a whole raft of such 
things. 

“One night out at Zanesville, Ohio, just as 
the curtain went up, the bay mule, who ap- 
peared in the first tableau, kicked the brass 
cannon used in the Fourth-of-July scene. He 
was a powerful kicker, having been practising 
on me for about three months, and the heat 
generated by the striking of his shoe against 
the cannon set off the charge, and it blazed 
away right among the real cows and other 
animals. The whole caboodle of ’em stam- 
peded straight onto the stage. The real 
chickens also flew on, and the fire - engine 
horses likewise naturally charged in, the 
racket being right in their line. The stage 
hands and most of the actors rushed on to try 
to straighten out the tangle. About this time 
a water-pipe burst, and something set off the 
thunder - machine, and it began to thunder 
worse than I had ever heard it before in a 
long and eventful life. This jarred the snow 
department, and the paper tlakes began to 
flutter down pretty lively, while a box of red 
fire in the wings caught from the smouldering 
cannon wadding, and cast a lurid and fitful 
glare o'er the general cataclysm, as I may call 
it. The real Darham bull tossed the heavy 
villain on his horns, and the real old Sonth- 
down ram butted the comic man across the 
foot-lights and back into the neighborhood of 
the fifth row, landing him in the lap of his 
honor the Mayor. It was a scene long to be 
remembered, with the chickens flying up into 
the proscenium boxes and cackling like mad, 
and the orchestra trying to play the whole 
thing down with a red-hot selection from 
Wagner. But we got it all straightened out 
at last.” 

“But what about the audience?” inquired 
an innocent listener. ‘“ Wasn’t there a panic ?” 

“Nota bit of it. That’s the funny part of 
the whole thing. They were a very iutelli- 
gent audience, right up to date on the realistic 
drama, and they thought it was the first act. 
Never heard such applause in my life. The 
manager wanted to repeat the thing every 
night in place of the opening scene; but the 
author wouldn't listen to it. He said it 
wasn’t Art.” 
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Girt witHouT Sewina. “It must be dreadful to be poor.” 


First Gin. With Sewing. * Yes: 

SecoND GIRL WITH SEWING 

GIRL WITHOUT SEWING 
things would fit you.” 


A BRUSII WITH GREATNESS 

Jack BAILFy is a good deal of a dandy; he 
just misses being one by the saving grace of 
good taste. In Jack’s estimation cleanliness 
is the primary virtue, and neatness the next; 
the state of being unshaven is, according to 
his code, worse than that of illiteracy, and can 
plead no mitigating circumstances. 

“ Letters,” he says, “are taught us by men; 
cleanliness by God.” 

Holding such views, the barber shop was of 
course his first objective point on awaking the 
morning after his arrival in Busby, a town in 
the blackest part of the “ Black Belt” of Mis- 
sissippi. 

**'Tousorial parlors,” it seems, are frequent 
enough in Busby, but not of the kind accord- 
ing with Jack’s taste; the class of patrons 
hanging about the doors of these places was 
hardly of such a kind as to tempt him to enter. 
However, at last he chanced upon a shop 
seemingly of a higher grade than the others, 
and entering, he seated himself in the opera- 
ting-chair. 

“ Now, John.” he said to the barber, “ I want 
to get shaved, but I don’t much like the idea 
of your using the general cup and brush on 
me. Don’t you think you might use one of 
those private cups I see up there on the shelf? 
No one would ever find it out, you know.” 

“Well, I don’t know ’bout dat, boss,” said 


just think, to be cold and hungry 
“And not to have enough clothes to wear 
‘And it must be dreadful to have the cold make you so warped that these 


the artist, doubtfully. “De gemman weouldn’t 
like itif he found it ont, yo’ see. But wait; V’ll 
tell yo’, boss, if yo’ won’t say anything ’bout 
it, Pl just shave yo’ with the Mayor's cup an’ 
brush, an’ den ye'll be all right. But yo’ won't 
say anything ’bout it, will yo’, boss ?” 

Jack gave the required promise with alac- 
rity, congratulating himself on his luck, and 
the shaving duly proceeded. So appreciative 
was he of the barber’s attention that on leavy- 
ing he presented him with a quarter, and re- 
tired amid bows and protestations of grati- 
tude. 


The next morning, Jack’s business being at 
an end, he proceeded to the railway station to 


take the train north. The porter at the sta- 
tion was a particularly fine specimen of the 
genus “ nigger,” in all his unadulterated Afri- 
canism. Jack said it made him reeall vividly 
the good old times “ befo’ de wa’,” when nig- 
gers were niggers. 

The porter carried Jack’s satchel out to the 
platform, for which he was generously re- 
warded, 

“Now, Joe,” he said, “be good to yourself 
while I’m gone, and be sure and keep the boys 
in order.” 

“Oh, yes, I will, boss,” replied the fellow, 
showing his white teeth from ear to ear. “I 
will, boss, nebber fear; I’s Mayor ob dis town, 
I is.” 


WitiiamM Watiace WHITELOCK. 
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THE BATTLE OF NEW BLOOMFIELD. 

“<THE Battle of New Bloomfield, Missouri,’ ” 
said the veteran, reading the list of engage- 
ments fastened to the old battle-flag of the 
Fourth Infantry. “I was there, and while it 
wasn’t a big battle, it was quite a peculiar 
one. 

“In May, 1863, there were three companies 
of the Fourth in New Bloomfield, under Major 
William Skiddings. It was a town full of 
Confederate sympathizers, and the rumor hay- 
ing arisen that they were going to arm, we 
were sent there to watch them. We learned 
from some niggers that two hundred sabres 
formerly belonging to the Miltimore Military 
Academy had been saved when the Federals 
burned it down, and that the New-Bloomfield- 
ers had them and were organizing a cavalry 
squadron of two hundred, called ‘ the Beaure- 
gard Hussars.’ That didn’t worry us. They 
had no horses, for one thing. There were for- 
ty or fifty mules and a dozen or so broken- 
down old horses in the town. Everything else 
in the way of horseflesh had been carried off 
by the troops. For fire-arins, they had some 
old fowling-pieces which we hadn’t bothered 
to take when we searched their houses. They 
had a few old rifles and revolvers hid around, 
of course, but not enough to do any hurt, and 
so long as they didn’t have horses they were 
not going to be troublesome. There was 
trouble enough, anyhow. 

“On the twenty-first of May, Du Moulin 
and Vavasour’s Anglo-French Circus Company 
came to New Bloomfield for a week’s stand. 
Du Moulin and Vavasour were veterans of the 
Crimean war, members of the Royal Limerick 
Fusileers, and French only iu name, which was 
assumed. They got us to go to the show, and 
we took turn about, two companies going each 
day and the others staying at the camp. It 
was a fine show, mostly trained animals — 
trained dogs, hogs, donkeys, birds—Professor 
Alpbonse Lamoreau’s one hundred and fifty 
horses being the star attraction. There were 
also a brass band of fourteen and a few jug- 
glers. Being sergeant-major, I managed to go 
every day. On Saturday afternoon, the last 
performance, a number of prizes were to be 
given away. The biggest horse of Professor 
Lamoreau’s one hundred and fifty was to draw 
slips from a barrel, and if the slips had num- 
bers on them corresponding to the numbers 
you had been given when you bought your 
tickets, you received a prize. 

“The drawing was the last thing on the 
programme. The band left. The performers 
got out and began to pack up. The sides of 
the big tent were being taken down. Pro- 
fessor Lamoreau cracked his whip, the horse 
stuck his head in the barrel, and just then a 
bunch of fellows sitting together in one place 
sprang up as one man, ran into the arena, 
jumped on the one hundred and fifty perform- 
ing-horses, and galloped off like mad. It was 
the Beauregard Hussars. All the soldiers tore 


back tocamp. The long roll sounded, and the 
men came running out to fall in line. 

“¢Where’s my cartridge-box? asked Cor 
poral Hewson. ‘Did any of you fellows take 
it?” 

“* Where’s mine?’ ‘Where’s mine ?’ yelled a 
lot more men. 

“Just then I saw one of the young niggers 
that had cleaned around the camp and take: 
care of our tents since we had been there hu 
rying off in a somewhat suspicious manner, 
and I caught him and found two cartridge- 
boxes under his coat. Then I saw that he 
wasn’t a nigger, but a white boy blacked up, 
and I made him confess that the niggers had 
been bribed to let the white boys take their 
place in order to steal our cartridge-boxes. 

“*Get some cartridges at the ammunition 
shed,’ said the Major; but there the ammuuni- 
tion shed was, all ablaze, and nobody dared go 
near it, and pretty soon it blew up. When 
what cartridges there were in the boxes that 
hadn’t been stolen were divided, we had five 
rounds apiece. The Major ordered us to pre- 
pare intrenchments at once. We would have 
to face the Beauregards with bayonets, for our 
ammunition wouldn’t go far, and being raw 
and untried troops, we would be pretty likely 
to be thoroughly demoralized by a cavalry 
charge. While we were shovelling away, the 
Anglo-French Cireus Company came up. They 
wished to get their property back, and were 
considerably worried when they found how 
poorly off we were in regard to ammunition, 
but still they were anxious to help. 

““If IT can hold the boys together, we can 
stand ’em off with a bayonet charge,’ said the 
Major. ‘They haven’t got much of anything 
except sabres, and we haven’t got much of 
anything except bayonets. We'll fire twice, 
and hold the other three charges for close 
quarters. If I can hold the boys, we're safe. 
Napoleon used to have his bands play on the 
battle-field, and I think it would hearten us up 
a lot if you would have your band play. It 
surely would help.’ 

“Whoop! shouted Professor Alphonse 
Lamorean, leaping up and cracking his heels 
together. ‘The band shall play and excite 
your men. It shall do more. It shall cause 
the charge to fail. Have every confidence in 
me. I—I and the band will win the day,’ 

“ He was interrupted by a distant bugle call, 
and the Beauregard Hussars swept out of the 
woods opposite us, rushing upon us in a solid 
mass, the lightning flashes of their sabres fol- 
lowed by the thunder of falling hoofs. 

“Bang! bang! twice rang eut the almost 
simultaneous explosion of our muskets, aud 
the line wavered a moment and then swept 
on. Two hundred were charging one hun- 
dred and fifty. Were we to lie there in the 
trench to be overwhelmed by the trampling 
of horses? Nearer came the storm of furious 
horses and shouting men and glistening steel. 
Every where our men were rising, and the voices 
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of the file-closers were shouting to them to lie 
down again. The whirlwind was almost upon 
ns, and, despite orders, shots were fired all up 
and down the line. The Major shouted the 
command to form a square. Some heard him 
and some did not, and there were men lying 
in the trench and men hurrying to the rally- 
ing-point, and all was confusion and impend- 
ing ruin, when suddenly the band bursts forth 
with the ‘Blue Danube Waltz,’ and the advan- 
cing line of death stopped as by the command 
of a magician. Fifty mules, incontrollable 
with the frenzy of the charge, broke from the 
rear of the horses, darted around the flanks, 
and came at us, their riders wildly tugging at 
the bits, ouly to stop them in time to make it 
possible for us to capture them. The one hun- 
dred and fifty horses rose on their hind legs 
and slowly began to waltz away from our line. 

“<«The “ Marseillaise,”’ yelled Professor Al- 
phouse Lamorean. 

“The band changed its strain. The horses 
whirled around and began slowly backing tow- 
ard us. The hussars beat them about the 
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head with their sabres, but all to no purpose. 
Steadily, though slowly, they were approach- 
ing our ranks, and capture was certain. It 
was impossible for the few hussars who had 
fire-arms to turn in the saddle and accomplish 
anything by firing at us. There was only one 
thing to do, and they did it. They threw 
themselves to the ground and took to their 
heels. Crash! came a burst from the band, 
and instantly every horse stood fast. 

“*Mount and after them!’ roared Professor 
Alphonse Lamoreau. ‘Pursue the villains! 
Mount! mount! 

“Out darted the battalion and leaped into 
the saddle, the band struck up ‘Camptown 
Races,’ and away we galloped full tilt after 
the fleeing and scattered hussars, and runing 
them down singly, captured almost every one.” 

W. A. CuRTIs. 
A LITERARY PLAN, 
I nave one plot in all my tales 
To which I’m always equal: 
Ne’er finish with a scene that fails 
To leave room for a sequel, 


FREQUENT ENOUGH. 


Ricw Aunt. “ You only visit me when you want money.” 
Scapseerace. “* Well, | couldn't come more frequently, could 1?” 
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LABOR'’S REWARD 


Hanrsu seems to Corydon his lot But, oh! when home again from town, 
When summer streets are torrid, How swift the strain’s abating, 

To sit all day in office hot, When Daphne in ber dinner gown 
And toil, and mop bis forehead Stands at the door-step waiting! 
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